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TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


Howuse or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIES AND 
INSULAR Possessions OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington. dD. . 
The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions met. at 
10:15 a. m., Hon. John P. Saylor (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Mttzer. The subcommittee will come to order. Mr. 
say lon . chairman ot tl is subcommittee, W il] be here shortly. We have 
the Under secretary of the Air Force here and secretary McKay will 
be here shortly, so I think it is well to proceed. 

Ve have under consideration this morning several bills relative to 
the «dmission of Alaska into the Union. We have H. R. 20 by Mr. 
Mack, of Washington; H. R. 207 by Mr. Angell, of Oregon; H. R. 1746 
by Mr. Yorty: H. R. 2684 by Mr. Bartlett; H. R. 2982 by Mr. Saylor. 
Then we have H. R. 1916 by Mr. Bartlett to provide for an elective 
Gaovernor ot Alaska. 

It was Mr. Savlor’s thought to proceed with the statehood 
bills, and if there is no objection, we will take the subcommittee chair 
man’s bill H, R. 2ISZ, to proy ide for the admission of Ala ska into the 





are as follows:) 


A BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Unior 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Repre ntatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the 
United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska, as at present described 
may become the State of Alaska, as hereinafter provided 

Seo. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repr 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory The convention shall consist of thirty-one delegates 
apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: First 
judi livision, five delegates; second judicial division, two delegates; third 
judicial division, ten delegates: fourth judicial division, five delegates; and nine 
delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering a primary election and a general election of 





a { 





such delegates, such proclamation to be ued at least sixty days prior to the date 
of the primar lectio The general election shall be held at a time designated 


} 


in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of this Act, and the 
primary election shall be held at a time designated in the proclamation not less 
than sixty days prior to the general election. The primary and the general 
elections shall be conducted without reference to the political affiliations of the 
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candidates. The ballots used at such elections shall be nonpartisan and shall 
not contain any reference to or designation of the political party of affiliation of 
any candidate. In both elections a separate ballot shall be prepared for each 
judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) the names of the candidates 
running for the office of delegate from such division and (2) the names of the 





candidates running for the office of delegate at large to the convention. 

In the primary election the candidates in the first judicial division, not exceed- 
ing ten ni umber, who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the candidates 
for such division in the general election; the candidates in the second judicial 
division, not exceeding four in number, who receive the greatest number of votes 


shall be the candidates for such division in the general election ; the candidates in 
the third judicial division, not exceeding twenty in number, who receive the great- 
est number of votes shall be the « didates for such division in the general elec 
tion: the candidates in the fourth judicial division, not exceeding ten in number, 
who receive the greatest numb f votes shall be the candidates for such division 
in the gene | election: and the candidates, not exceeding eighteen in number, 


who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall 
be the candidates for such division as delegates at large in the general election 

In the general election the five candidats in the first judicial division who receive 
the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the two 
candidates in the second judicial division who receive the greatest number of 
votes shall be the dele tes for such division; the ten candidates in the third 
judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates 
for such division; the five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive 
the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the 
nine candidates who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire 
Territory shall be the del 

In case of a tie vote at the primary or the general election, the candidates so tied 
shall draw lots under the supervision of the clerk of the court of the District 
Court of Alaska to determine which of them shall be elected 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacancy occurs 
or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the case may be, 
shall become the delegate from such judicial division or from the Territory at 
large, as the case may be 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 





ates at large. 





of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 
by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska 

Sec. 35. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should oecur during a session of the Territorial Legis 
lature, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first 
Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall 
not exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall 
declare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Con 
stitution of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a con- 
stitution and State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account or race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or be- 
longs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow 
by force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the United 
States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the 
State constitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that no 
inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on account 
of his or her mode of religious worship 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con 


firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to dis- 
position by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for 
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said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United 
States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the 
absolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under 
its authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may here 
after prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without re 
strictions on alienation; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon 
any lands or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States 
or Which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such 
extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except 
when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienatior 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be a 
sumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska sha 
be collected by said State 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of 
lands or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by 
said State and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. The United States shall retain 
title to all property, real and personal, to which it has title, including public 
lands, except as provided in section 5 hereof 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, there is hereby granted to the State of Alaska from the national 
forests in the State not to exceed two hundred thousand acres of land, and 
from the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not 
to exceed another two hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands 
shall be primarily valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production 
and adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. The lands so granted shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national 
forest lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to public 
domain lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the land so occupied 

(b) After five years from the admission of Alaska into the Union, the State, 
in addition to any other grants made in this section, shall be entitled to select 
not to exceed twenty million acres from the vacant, unappropriated, and unre 
served public lands in the State. Such selections shall be made in reasonably 
compact tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the land so oceupied Where the lands desired are un 
surveyed at the time of selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the 
exterior boundaries of the area requested without any subdivision thereof and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the exterior boundary 
survey. Such lands may be granted or sold by the State in tracts of not more 
than six hundred and forty acres for any purpose, but with a reservation to 
the State of a royalty of not more than 1214 per centum on all minerals produced 
therefrom. The lands granted to the State of Alaska pursuant to this subsection 
the income therefrom and the proceeds thereof when said lands are sold, shall 
be held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools and 
other public educational institutions. 

(c) Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of 
title 16, United States Code, section 500, 121%4 per centum of the money received 
during such fiscal year from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants 
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of land inside the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection 
(a) above 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park and recreational 
use: Provided, That if at any time for a period of three years none of the said 
block is used for any of the specified purposes, the block shall revert to the 
United States as a part of the public domain 

(e) The Federal building and the interests of the United States in blocks C 
and 7, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of Juneau, are 
hereby sranted to the State of Alaska 

















(f) The following grants of ant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements 

lor legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
tho ! ‘ or insat i us, two hundred thousand acres; for peniten- 
tiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb, 
and the blind, ty hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, five hundred 
t] s for Stat haritable, penal, and reformatory institutions, two 
! dred th d acre f ! or pioneer residents, two hundred and fifty 
thousand acre for the University of Alaska, in addition to grants heretofore 
made, five hundred thousand aers Lands granted for the foregoing purposes 
will not be taken from lands included within a military or other reservation of 
the United States. The selections provided for in this paragraph shall be made 
in accordance th the procedure p bed in section 2879 of the Revised 
Statu iS U.S. C. 857): Pre d, nothing herein contained shall affect 
‘ l¢ ng ciain ition, or e1 under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purposes whatsoever, 
or shall atte he rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the 
full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied 

(x) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used fe ie sole purpose of conservation and 
pl ection of the fisheries and wild an under the provisions of the 
Ala 1 game iw of July 1, 1 > iS U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 


amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 











June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C.. sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 
6, 1924 (45 Stat. 465; 48 U.S s as supplemented and amended, 
Shall | ster l id « d ate of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federa ency : Provided, TY) ich transfer shall not include lands withdrawn 
or othe e set ap is uges reser ons for the protection of wildlife 
cilities utilized con! n therewith, or in connection with general 
f irch activities 1 ting heries or wildlif The rights of the State of 
\ | fis] eS l | ot be construed to include control over 
f ea ers ch { ! es as are protected 
} ] ) S 4 j ! ore ose of each fiscal 
encing wit n admitted into the 
{ the Secre vy of the Tre shi pi to the State of Alaska 50 per 
‘ of the 1 p eed le mined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
( ‘ Q cl scal ve S ¢ ] I ea otter skins made 
il nee wi the } ms of the Ac 26, 1944 (5S Stat. 100: 
16 1 (., secs. G3la—631q s supplemented and amended 
Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
ferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. No grants, other 
than t e specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of Alaska by reason of 
its bec ng or being a State, except by subsequent legislation 








s provided for in this section shall forever remain 


Che schools and colleg 


under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising from 


the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or 
university 

Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the common schools 


K rhe portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal 
| such revenues derived by the Federal 





or sea otter skins, of oil royalties, and othe 


I 
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Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which are not 
paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress to 
be appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the terms of this 
or any other Act, shall be deposited in the ‘Treasury of the United States in a 
special fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the public debt of 
the United States. 

Sec. 6. After a constitution and State government have been formed in com 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejee 
tion, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to be 
fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than 
one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shalt 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory ot 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in general 
Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election shall 
reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclamation, 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a 
new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That 
not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this paragraph 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. If the constitution and 
government of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the pro 
visions of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall be 
the duty of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, 
who shali within thirty day after receipt of such notification from the President 
issue a proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for 
in said constitution including members of the State legislature, said election to 
take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date 
of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall be 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution shall 
be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like 
manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission 
and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be 
held under the authority of this paragraph 

When said new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of 
said Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
beld pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by 
the Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. If the constitution and 
government of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the provisions 
of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall be the duty 
of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said 
constitution including members of the State legislature, said election to take 
place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of 
issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President 
of the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time 
named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore pro 
vided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a governor, 
members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators in the 
Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and such 
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other officers as the constitution shall precribe, shall be chosen by the 
qualified voters of Alaska Unless the constitutional convention shall by 
ordinance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, 
shall be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the 
canvassing board, in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now 
prescribed by law for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and 
certification of election of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial 


legislature. When such State and other officers and members of the State legis- 
lature and a Representative and Senators in the Congress of the United States 
shall be so elected and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as 
herein provided, the Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of said 
election to the President of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately 
issue Dis proclamat on announcing the result of said election so ascertained, 


and upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States 
the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by 
virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each of the other States of the 
Union, and the Representative and Senators from said State in the Congress of 
the United States so elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to 
seuts in the House of Representatives and Senate of the United States and to 
all of the rights and privileges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until 
the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and 
until said State is so admitted into the Union and said officers are elected 
and qualified under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue 
to discharge the duties of said respective offices in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of 
and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall 
forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
offices; and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at 
the time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this Act, 
or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by the 
legislature of the State All of the laws of the United States shall have the 
same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat 
761; 2 U.S. C., sec. 2d), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress there 
afte! 

Seo. & The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and of the convention, and for the payment of the mem 
bers and officers and employers thereof under the same rules and regulations 
and at the same rates as are now provided by law for the payment of the Terri 
torial legislature of the Territory of Alaska, and the disbursements of the money 
appropriated by this section shall be made by the Secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, 
as now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall 
be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 
stituted; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State 
the right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises, and property on the 
lands included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or 
hereafter in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective 
political subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 
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and underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
“SIA” and to read as follows: “SIA. Alaska 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section S1A, and to read 
as follows: “SS1A. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome 

(ec) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item 
“Arizona * * 2." a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1” 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code S 
amended by striking out the words “the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” : Provided, That the amendment made by this subsection shall not 
affect the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes effect 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricker 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska” from the clause relating to 
courts of record. 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 








2S United States Code, is 


and the later subsections of such section are renumbered according|y 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the” 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “for Alaska or” 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, a heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “the Territory of Alaska,” 

(1) Seetion 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “the Territory of Alaska,”’. 

(m) Section BO7T2 of title 2S. United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska” 

Sec. 11. No writ. action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the Dis 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen o1 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, ac 
tion, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be sub 
ject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States Dis 
trict Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by 
the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska 

See. 12. All appeals and writs of error taken from the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States o1 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the ad 
mission of Alaska as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as though 
this Act had net been passed. All cases in which final judgment has been ret 
dered in such district court, and in which appeals or writs of error might be 
had except for the admission of such State, may still be sued out, taken, and 
prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then existing law, 
and there held and determined in like manner; and in either case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or the United States Court of Appeals, in the event 
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of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme court or other 
tinal appellate court of said State, or the United States District Court for said 
district, as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed by existing 
law for appeals and writs of error from the district court for said Territory shall 
larged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error not sued out fom 
the final judgments of said court at the time of the admission of such State 
shall be taken within six months from such time. 

Sec. 13. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as 
to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be 

ansferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for 
final disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Terri 
tory of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees 
rendered upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States or by the United States Court of Appeals in the same manner as is now 
provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing United 
States district courts 

Seo. 14. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the suc- 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such courts pertaining to such cases. The files 
and papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, to 
gether with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district 
court 

Sec. 15. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or writs 
of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same 
right to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination in said 
causes made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of 
error from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying 
for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty 
provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed 


hot e en 


[H. R. 207, 88d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the 
United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska, as at present described, 
may become the State of Alaska, as hereinafter provided 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for represent- 
atives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote for 
and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall consist of thirty-one delegates 
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apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: First 
judical division, five delegates; second judicial division, two delegates; third 
judicial division, ten delegates; fourth judicial division, five delegates; and nine 
delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering a primary election and a general election of 
such delegates, such proclamation to be issued at least sixty days prior to the 
date of the primary election. The general election shall be held at a time desig 
nated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of this Act, 
and the primary election shall be held at a time designated in the proclamation 
not less than sixty days prior to the general election. The primary and the gen 
eral elections shall be conducted without reference to the political affiliations of 
the candidates. The ballots used at such elections shall be nonpartisan and shall 
not contain any reference to or designation of the political party or affiliation of 
any candidate. In both elections a separate ballot shall be prepared for each 
judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) the names of the candidates 
running for the office of delegate from such division and (2) the names of the 
candidates running for the office of delegate at large to the convention. 

In the primary election the candidates in the first judicial division, not exceed 
ing ten in number, who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the can 
didates for such division in the general election; the candidates in the second 
judicial division, not exceeding four in number, who receive the greatest number 
of votes shall be the candidates for such division in the general election; the 
candidates in the third judicial division, not exceeding twenty in number, who 
receive the greatest number of votes shall be the candidates for such division in 
the general election; the candidates in the fourth judicial division, not exceed 
ing ten in number, who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the candi 
dates for such division in the general election ; and the candidates, not exceeding 
eighteen in number, who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the 
entire Territory shall be the candidates for such division as delegates at large in 
the general election. 

In the general election the five candidates in the first judicial division who 
receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division ; 
the two candidates in the second judicial division who receive the greatest num 
ber of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the 
third judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the 
delegates for such division: the five candidates in the fourth judicial division 
who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division ; 
and the nine candidates who receive the greatest number of votes at large from 
the entire Territory shall be the delegates at large 

In case of a tie vote at the primary or the general election, the candidates so 
tied shall draw lots under the supervision of the clerk of the court of the Dis 
trict Court of Alaska to determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacancy 
occurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the case 
may be, shall be come the delegate from such judicial division or from the Terri 
tory at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 
of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 
by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial Legis 
lature, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first 
Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not 
exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall de- 
clare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitu 
tion of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a consti- 
tution and State government for the proposed State 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in 
civil or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over 
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throw by force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office or trust or profit under 
the State constitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution : 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on 
account of his or her mode of religious worship 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to 
disposition by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust 
for said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United 
States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the 
absolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under 
ts authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may 
hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without 
restrictions on alienation; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon 
lands or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United 
tes or which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to 








extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and 
except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation, 
Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be collected by said State 
Fourtl That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 


of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 


ind free from sectarian control 


Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 


well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 





or other property herein made to said State, a 


consented to fully by said State 





Sixth. That the lands d other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereo! 

S 1. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory o \laska or any of the subdivisions The United States shall retain 
title t ll property, real and personal, to which it has title, including public 
lands, except as provided n section 5 hereof, 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion of 
CO! nities, there is hereby granted to the State of Alaska from the national 


forests in the State not to exceed two hundred tho 


isand acres of land, and from 
the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not to 
exceed another two hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands shall be 
primarily valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production and adjacent 
to established communities or suitable for prospective community centers and 
recreational areas, The lands so granted shall be selected by the State of Alaska 
with the approvai of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national-forest lands and 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to public-domain lands: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any 


valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the laws of the United States, wl 


ether for homestead, 
mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of 
any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of 
the land so occupied 

(hb) After five years from the admission of Alaska into the Union, the State, in 
addition to any other grants made in this section, shall be entitled to select not 
to exceed twenty million acres from the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
public lands in the State. Such selections shall be made in reasonably compact 
tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator. or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied Where the lands desired are unsurveyed 
ary of the Interior shall survey the exterior 


at the time of selection, the Secret 


boundaries of the ; 


area requested without any subdivision thereof and shall issue 
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a patent for such selected area in terms ot the exterior boundary survey Such 
lands may be granted or sold by the State in tracts of not more than six hundred 
and forty acres for any purpose, but with a reservation to the State of a royalty 
of not more than 12% per centum on all minerals produced therefrom. The 
lands granted to the State of Alaska pursuant to this subsection, the income 
therefrom and the proceeds thereof when said lands are sold, shall be held by 
said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools and other public 
educational institutions, 

(ec) Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of 
title 16, United States Code, section 500, 1244 percentum of the money received 
during such fiscal year from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants 
of land inside the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection (a) 
above. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following put 
poses: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park and recreational 
use: Provided, That if at any time for a period of three years none of the said 
block is used for any of the specified purposes, the block shall revert to the 
United States as a part of the public domain. 

(e) The Federal Building and the interests of the United States in blocks C 
and 7, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of Juneau, are 
hereby granted to the State of Alaska 

(f) The following grants of vacant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred thou 
sand acres; for insane asylums, two hundred thousand acres; for penitentiaries, 
two hundred thousand acres: for schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb, and 
the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, five hundred thou 
sand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, two hun- 
dred thousand acres; for homes for pioneer residents, two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to grants heretofore 
made, five hundred thousand acres. Lands granted for the foregoing purposes 
will not be taken from lands included within a military or other reservation of 
the United States. The selections provided for in this paragraph shall be made 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed in section 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U.S. C. 857): Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect 
any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purposes whatsoever, or 
shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the 
full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied 

(g) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska Game Law of July 1, 1948 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), 
as amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C., sees, 280-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 
1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U.S. C., sees, 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federal agency : Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn 
or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife 
nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general 
research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. The rights of the State of 
Alaska over fisheries and wildlife shall not be construed to include control over 
fur seals, sea otters, and such other fish and wildlife resources as are protected 
under the provisions of international agreements. At the close of each fiscal 
year, commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the State of Alaska 50 per centum 
of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during 
such fiscal year from all sales of seal skins or sea otter skins made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U.S. C., 
secs. 631la—631q), as supplemented and amended 

(h) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. No grants, other 
than those specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of Alaska by reason 
of its becoming or being a State, except by subsequent legislation 
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(i) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shal] forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising from 
the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or 
university 

(j) Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, shall 
be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the common schools within 
said State 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal or 
sea otter skins, of oil royalties, and other such revenues derived by the Federal 
Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which are not 
paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress 
to be appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the terms of 
this or any other Act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
in a special fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the public debt of 
the United States. 

Sec. 6. After a constitution and State government have been formed in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordnance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejection, 
to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to be fixed 
by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than one 
hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution. 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of Alaska 
in the manner now provided by law for the convass of votes cast in general 
Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast as said election shall 
reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclamation, 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a 
new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That 
not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this paragraph. 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. If the constitution and 
government of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the provisions 
of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall be the duty 
of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said 
constitution including members of the State legislature, said election to take 
place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of 
issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall 
be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the preposed constitution ; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall order 
the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty days 
after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution shall be formed 
and the same proceeding shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said 
constitution were being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the 
people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be held under the 
authority of this paragraph. 

When said new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of 
said Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
held pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by 
the Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. If the constitution and 
sovernment of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the provisions 
of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall be the duty 
of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
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within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said 
constitution including members of the State legislature, said election to take 
place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of 
issuance of said proclamation by the Governor 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that it 
case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President 
of the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time 
named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore pro 
vided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a governor, 
members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators in the 
Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and such 
other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified 
voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordinance other 
wise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall be held, 
and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing board, 
in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by law for the 
nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of election of 
Territorial officers and members of the Territorial legislature. When such State 
and other officers and members of the State legislature and a Representative 
and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected and the 
returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the Governor 
of said Territory shall certify the result of said election to the President of the 
United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue his proclamation announe 
ing the result of said election so ascertained, and upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States the State of Alaska shall 
be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union oy virtue of this Act, on an equal 
footing with each of the other States of the Union, and the Representative and 
Senators from said State in the Congress of the United States so elected and 
certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the House of Representatives and 
Senate of the United States and to all of the rights and privileges of Representa 
tives and Senators therein. Until the issuance of said proclamation by the 
President of the United States and until said State is so admitted into the Union 
and said officers are elected and qualified under the provisions of the Constitution, 
all of the officers of said Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from 
said Territory, shall continue to discharge the duties of said respective offices 
in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of and 
in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall forth 
with proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective offices ; 
and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the time of 
admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full force and 
effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this Act, or by the 
constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by the legislature 
of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have the same force and 
effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat 
761; 2 U. S. C., see. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress 
thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and of the convention, and for the payment of the 
members and officers and employees thereof under the same rules and regulations 
and at the same rates as are now provided by law for the payment of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, and the disbursements of the money 
appropriated by this section shall be made by the secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner 
ship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, as 
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now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 


stituted: saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 


in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises, and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union 


(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 


and underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
SIA” and to read as follows: “81A. Alaska”. 


(b) Title 2S. United States Code s amended by inserting immediately after 
ection S81 thereof a new sectio o be designated as section SLA, and to read as 
WSs 


“§ SLA. Alaska 
Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 
“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 





(¢) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in 
the table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
\ nha 2.” a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1.” 

(d) he first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
umended by striking out the words “the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska.” : Provided, That the amendment made by this subsection shall not 
iffect the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes effect. 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 


out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of 


title 28, United States Code 


(ft) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, 
s further amended by striking out the word *“‘Alaska” from the clause relating to 
courts of record 

(zg) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28S, United States Code, is 
rep ed and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly. 

(hi) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” 


(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the.” 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “for Alaska or.” 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “the Territory of Alaska, 

3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “the Territory of Alaska,.” 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska.” 

Sec. 11. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall 
become a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter 
provided 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
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been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska 

Sec. 12. All appeals and writs of error taken from the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States or 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admis 
sion of Alaska as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as though 
this act had not been passed. All cases in which final judgment has been rendered 
in such district court, and in which appeals or writs of error might be had except 
for the admission of such State, may still be sued out, taken, and prosecuted to 
the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then existing law, and there held 
and determined in like manner; and in either case, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or the United States Court of Appeals, in the event of reversal, 
shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme court or other final 
appellate court of said State, or the United States district court for said district, 
as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed by existing law for 
appeals and writs of error from the district court for said Territory shall not 
be enlarged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error not sued out from the 
final judgments of said court at the time of the admission of such State shall be 
taken within six months from such time. 

Sec. 13. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to 
be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be trans 
ferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final 
disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered 
upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District 
of. Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the 
United States Court of Appeals in the same manner as is now provided by law 
with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing United States district 
courts 

Sec. 14. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the sue 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not 
so transferred, and as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, dockets, 
journals, and files of such courts pertaining to such cases. The files and papers 
n all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together with a 
transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular cases so 
transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court 

Sec. 15. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at 
the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or writs 
of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same riglit 
to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination in said causes 
made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of error from 
the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (328 Stat 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the Union 
the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State Every 
national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within ninety days 
after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, become a mem 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying for stock in 
the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty provided by the 
sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed 
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[H. R. 1746, 883d Cong., Ist sess 
4 BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the 
United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska, as at present described, 
nay become the State of Alaska, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for representa- 
tives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote for and 
choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional conven- 
tion in said Territory. The convention shall consist of thirty-one delegates appor- 
tioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: First judicial 
division, five delegates; second judicial division, two delegates; third judicial 
division, ten delegates ; fourth judicial division, five delegates ; and nine delegates 
to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering a primary election and a general election of 
such delegates, such proclamation to be issued at least sixty days prior to the 
date of the primary election. The general election shall be held at a time desig 
nated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of this Act, 
and the primary election shall be held at a time designated in the proclamation 
not less than sixty days prior to the general election. The primary and the 
general elections shall be conducted without reference to the political affiliations 
of the candidates. The ballots used at such elections shall be nonpartisan and 
shall not contain any reference to or designation of the political party of affiliation 
of any candidate. In both elections a separate ballot shall be prepared for each 
judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) the names of the candidates 
running for the office of delegate from such division and (2) the names of the 
candidates running for the office of delegate at large to the convention. 

In the primary election the candidates in the first judicial division, not exceed 
ing ten in number, who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the candidates 
for such division in the general election; the candidates in the second judicial 
division, not exceeding four in number, who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be the candidates for such division in the general election; the candidates 
in the third judicial division, not exceeding twenty in number, who receive the 
greatest number of votes shall be the candidates of such division in the general 
election; the candidates in the fourth judicial division, not exceeding ten in 
number, who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the candidates for 
such division in the general election; and the candidates, not exceeding eighteen 
in number, who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire 
Territory shall be the candidates for such division as delegates at large in the 
general election. 

In the general election the five candidates in the first judicial division who 
receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the 
two candidates in the second judicial division who receive the greatest number 
of votes shall be the delegatés for such division; the ten candidates in the third 
judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates 
for such division ; the five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive 
the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the 
nine candidates who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire 
Territory shall be the delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the primary or the general election, the candidates so 
tied shall draw lots under the supervision of the clerk of the court of the District 
Court of Alaska to determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vancancy in any office of delegate the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacancy occurs 
or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the case may be, 
shall become the delegate from such judicial division or from the Territory at 
large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 
of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 
by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 5. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital of 
said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their election. 
unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial legislature, in 
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which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first Tuesday 
following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not exceed 
seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall declare on 
behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitution of the 
United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of In 
dependence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids o1 
belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over 
throw by force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit undet 
the State constitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that no 
inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on account 
of his or her mode of religious worship 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they foreve1 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to dis 
position by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust 
for said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United 
States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the abso 
lute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under its 
authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter 
prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions 
on alienation; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands 
or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or which 
as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such extent as 
the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held 
by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. The United States shall retain 
title to all property, real and personal, to which it has title, including public lands, 
except as provided in section 5 hereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, there is hereby granted to the State of Alaska from the national 
forests in the State not to exceed two hundred thousand acres of land, and from 
the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not to exceed 
another two hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands shall be primarily 
valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production and adjacent to estab 
lished communities or suitable for prospective community centers and recrea 
tional areas. The lands so granted shall be selected by the State of Alaska 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national-forest lands and 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to public-domain lands 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, 
mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of 
any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment 
of the land so occupied. 
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(b) After 5 years from the admission of Alaska into the Union, the State, in 
addition to any other grants made in this section, shall be entitled to select not 
to exceed twenty million acres from the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
public lands in the State. Such selections shall be made in reasonably compact 
tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied Where the lands desired are unsurveyed at 
the time of selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the exterior 
boundaries of the area requested without any subdivision thereof and shall issue 
a patent for such selected area in terms of the exterior boundary survey Such 
lands may be granted or sold by the State in tracts of not more than six hundred 
and forty acres for any purpose, but with a reservation to the State of a royalty 
of not more than 12’2 per centum on all minerals produced therefrom. The lands 
granted to the State of Alaska pursuant to this subsection, the income therefrom 
and the proceeds thereof when said lands are sold, shall be held by said State 
as a public trust for the support of the public schools and other public educational 
institutions 

(c) Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal vear, shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of title 
16, United States Code, section 500, 1214 per centum of the money received during 
such fiscal vear from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants of land 
inside the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection (a) above 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to tl of the following pur 
poses: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park and recreational 











e State of Alaska for any or all 
use: Provided, That if at any time for a period of three years none of the said 
block is used for any of the specified purposes, the block shall revert to the 
United States as a part of the public domain 

(e) The Federal building and the interests of the United States in blocks C 
and 7, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of Juneau, are 
hereby granted to the State of Alaska 

(f) The following grants of vacant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements: 
For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres: for insane asylums, two hundred thousand acres; for peniten- 
tiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb, 
and the blind, two hundred thousand acres: for normal schools, five hundred 
thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, two 
hundred thousand acres: for homes for pioneer residents, two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres: for the Universitv of Alaska, in addition to grants heretofore 
made, five hundred thousand acres Lands granted for the foregoing purposes 
will not be taken from lands included within a military or other reservation of 
the United States. The selections provided for in this paragraph shall he made 
in accordance with the pnrocedure prescribed in section 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U.S. C. 857): Provided. That nothing herein contained shall affect 
any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purposes whatsoever, or 
shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to 
the full use and enjovment of the land so oceunied 

(z) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301: 48 U. S. C.. secs 192-211). 
as amended. and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478: 48 U.S. C., sees 230-239 and 241-242), and June 
6. 1924 (48 Stat. 465: 48 U.S. C.. sees, 221-228). as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Aleska bv the appropriate Fed 


eral agenev: Provided, That such transfer shall not incinde lands withdrawn 











or otherwise set anart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife 
nor facilities ultilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general re 
search activities relating to fisheries or wildlife The rights of the State of 
Alaska 
fur se 


er fisheries and wildlife shall not be construed to inelude control over 
sea otters, and such other fish and wildlife resources as are protected 
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under the provisions of international agreements At the close of each fiscal 
year, commencing With the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the State of Alaska 50 per centum of 
the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during 
such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter skins made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. 3S. ¢ 
secs 63la—651q), as supplemented and amended 

(h) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confit 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. No grants, other than 
those specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of A aska by reason of 
its becoming or being a State, except by subsequent legislation 

(i) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 


under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising 


from the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes 





shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college 
or university 
(j) Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 


State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such 
sales, shall be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the common 


schools within said State 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal 
or sea otter skins, of oil royalties, and other such revenues derived by the 
Federal Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which 
are not paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Con 
gress to be appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the 
terms of this or any other Act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States in a special fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the 
public debt of the United States 

Sec. 6. After a constitution and State government have been formed in com 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shal 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or reje 
tion, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to 
be fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor mort 
than one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the 
citizens of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the pro 
posed constitution. The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor 
of Alaska, who shall cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board 
of the Territory of Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass 
of votes cast in general Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes 
cast at said election shall reje ct the constitution, the Governor of said Territory 
shall, by proclamation, order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a 
date not later than forty days after the votes have been canvassed as herein 
provided, and thereafter a new constitution may be formed by such convention 
and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as 
if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission and submitted 
to the people: Provided, That not more than two elections shall be held undet 
the authority of this paragraph 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified Copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. If the constitution and 
government of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the pro 
visions of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall 
be the duty of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Terri 
tory, Who shall within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the 
President issue a proclamation for the election of all State and other officers 
provided for in said constitution including members of the State legislature, said 
election to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months 
after the date of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall be 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution shall 
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be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like 
manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission 








and ibmitted to the people Provided, That not more than one election shall 
be held under the authority of this paragraph 

W he suid new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of 
said Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
held pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted 
by the Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast thereon If the constitution and 
gover ent of said proposed State are republican in form, and if all the provi 
sions of the Act have been complied with in the formation thereof, it shall be the 
duty of the President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, 
who shall within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President 
issue a proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for 
in said constitution, including members of the State legislature, said election 


to take place not earlier than two months nor later than 6 months after the date 
of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that in 
ease of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President 
of the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time 
named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore 
provided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a 
governor, members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators 
in the Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and 
such other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the 
qualified voters of Alaska Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordi- 
nance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall 
be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing 
board, in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by 
law for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of 
election of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial legislature. When 
such State and other officers and members of the State legislature and a Repre 
sentative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected 
and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the 
Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of said election to the President 
of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue his proclamation 
announcing the result of said election so ascertained, and upon the issuance of 
said proclamation by the President of the United States the State of Alaska shall 
be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on an equal 
footing with each of the other States of the Union, and the Representative and 
Senators from said State in the Congress of the United States so elected and 
certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the House of Representatives and 
Senate of the United States and to all of the rights and privileges of Representa- 
tives and Senators therein. Until the issuance of said proclamation by the 
President of the United States and until said State is so admitted into the Union 
and said officers are elected and qualified under the provisions of the Constitu 
tion, all of the officers of said Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from 
said Territory, shall continue to discharge the duties of said respective offices 
in and for said Territory 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election 
and qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance 
of and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall 
forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
offices ; and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the 
time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this 
Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed 
by the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have 
the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect 
the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761; 2 U.S. C., sec. 2d), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress there- 
after 
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Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and of the convention, and for the payment of the 
members and officers and employees thereof under the same rules and regula 
tions and at the same rates as are now provided by law for the payment of 
Territorial legislature of the Territory of Alaska, and the disbursements of the 
money appropriated by this section shall be made by the Secretary of the Terri 
tory of Alaska 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner 
ship, and authority of the United State n Mount McKinley National Park, as 
now or hereafter cons but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the Unite for the national park, as now or hereafter 


constituted: saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civi 





or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosect 
tions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crim 
mitted in said State, but outside of said park: and saving further to the said 
State the right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises, and operty 
on the lands included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now 
or hereafter in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respec 
tive political subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Uni 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title Us, United States Code mmediately 
preceding section S81 of such title, is amended by inserting imme tely after 
and underneath item S81 of such analysis, a new item to be desig ted 
“S1A” and to read as follows: “S81A. Alaska” 

(b) Title 2S, United Stats Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new ection, to be designated a ection SILA, and ) ad 


as follows: “§ SLA. Alaska 
“Alaska constitutes one judical d 
“Court shall be held at Anchorage, 





ea nd Ni il 
(c) Section 133 of title 28, Unite ( is amended by insertirz I 
the table of districts and judges i! oO lately ib e tire m 
‘Arizona 2,” a new item as follows Alaska l 
(d) The first paragraph of section 5375 of title 28, United States Code, is 


amended by striking out the words “the District Court for the Territory 0 
Alaska,” : Provided, That the amendment made by t 
the rights of any judge who may have retired before it t: 





Kes elect 





(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 755, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1546 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code s fur 
ther amended by striking out the word \ ki: rom the clause relating te 
courts of record 

(zg) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered ace 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 2S, U1 States ¢ e, nded 
by striking out the words “including the Distr Court for the Ts it of 
Alaska,” 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking he 
words “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the’ 

(1) Subsection ( ) of section 3401 of title 18. United States Code. is ed 


by striking out the words “for Alaska or” 


(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, 





l ie 
further amended by striking out from the first pa St on the 
words “the Territory of Alaska,” 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore ame ed, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such sectic the 


words “the Territory of Alaska, 

(m) Seetion 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragray 
words “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 

Sec. 11. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union 
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but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

AJ) civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the 
United States District Court for the District of Alaska 

Sec. 12. All appeals and writs of error taken from the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States 
or the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the 
admission of Alaska as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as 
though this Act had not been passed All cases in which final judgment has 
been rendered in such district court, and in which appeals or writs of error 
might be had except for the admission of such State, may still be sued out, 
taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then 
existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either case, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States court of appeals, 
in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme 
court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United States district 
court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed 
by the existing law for appeals and writs of error from the district court for 
said Territory shall not be enlarged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error 
not sued out from the final judgments of said court at the time of the admission 
of such State shall be taken within six months from such time 

Sec. 13. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature 
as to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall 
be transferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska 
for final disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be 
transferred to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and 
decrees rendered upon such transferred cases in the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States or by the United States Court of Appeals in the same manner 
as is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing 
United States district courts 

Sec. 14. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such courts pertaining to such cases. The files 
and papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together 
with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular 
cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court 

Sec. 15. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or 
writs of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the 
same right to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination 
in said causes made by the court of last resort created by such State to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and 
writs of error from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gov- 
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ernors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State 


Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or with 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and 
paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
Whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


H. R. 2684, 83d Cong., 1st sess 
A BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Uni 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oO} Re presentatives of the United Ntates 
of America in Congress assembled, That all that part of the United States now 
embraced within the Territory of Alaska, including a distance of one marine 
league from the line of coast, shall become the State of Alaska, as hereinafter 
provided, but not beyond the international boundary of the United States 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to 
vote for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a con 
stitutional convention in said Territory The convention shall consist of twenty 
seven delegates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as 
follows: First judicial division, six delegates: second judicial division, three 
delegates; third judicial! division, ten delegates; fourth judicial division, five 
delegates; and three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a 
time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval 
of this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to 
the date of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without 
reference to political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such 
election shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or designa 
tion of the political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot shall 
be prepared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) 
the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate from such divi 
sion and (2) the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate at 
large to the convention. 

The six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest num 
ber of votes shall be the delegates for such division: the three candidates in the 
second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the 
delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial division 
who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such divi 
sion; the five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive the greatest 
number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the three candi 
dates who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire Terri 
tory shall be the delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the clection, the candidates so tied shell draw lots under 
the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to determine which of them shall be elected 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate, the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacancy occurs 
or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the case may be, 
shall become the delegate from such judicial division or from the Territory 
at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such dele 
gates shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the 
certificates of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as 
is prescribed by the laws of Alaska regulating conventions therein of members 
of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital of 
said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their elec- 
tion, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial Legisla 
ture, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first 
Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not 
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exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall de 
clare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Consti 
tution of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a con 
stitution and State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall take no distinction in 
civil or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids 
or belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over 
throw by force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under 
the State nstitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on 
account of his or her mode of religious worship. 


Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 


disclai ill yht and title to any lands or other property not granted or con 
firmed to the tate or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 





Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to dis 





position by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
tishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust 


for said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United 
States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the abso 
lute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under its 
authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter 
prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions 
on alienation; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands 
or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or 
which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such extent 
as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when 
held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 








of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control 


Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 





States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of 
lands or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by 
said State and its people 
Sixt That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the sand other property belonging to residents thereof 
Ss 4. The State of Alaska and its } il subdivisions, respectively, shall 
ind retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
0 of Alaska or any of the ihdivisions Except as provided in section 5 
here the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, 
to which it has title, including public lands, and the State shall make provision 
for ingress and egress by the United States from Federal lands across adjoining 


lands which are subject to the ebb and flow of the daily tides 
SEC. oO a) For the purpose of furthering the deve lopment of and expansion 
anted to the State of Alaska from the national 
forests in the State not to exceed four hundred thousand acres of land, and 
from the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not 
to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands shall 
be primarily valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production and 





of communities, there is hereby 


Shall be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective com 
munity centers and recreational areas. The lands so granted shall be selected 
by the State of Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to 


} 


national-forest lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as 
to public-domain lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect 
any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or 
shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the 
full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied 
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(b) The State of Alaska, iddition to uny other grants m ide in this section, 
shall be entitled to select not to exceed forty million acres from the vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State. Such selections shall 
be meade in reasonably compact tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the 
United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose 

hatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, o 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied Where the 
junds desired are unsurveyed at the time of selection, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any 
subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of 
the exterior boundary survey 

(c) Commencing with the vear during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of 
16 United States Code, 500, 12% per centum of the money received during such 
fiscal year from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants of land 
inside the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection (a) above 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Govervor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska 

(f) The following grants of vacant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand 
acres; for penitentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums 
ior the deaf, dumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal 
schools, five hundred thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory 
institutions, two hundred thousand acres: for homes for needy pioneer residents, 
two hundred fifty thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
grants heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres Lands granted for the 
foregoing purposes will not be taken from lands included within a military or 
other reservation of the United States. The selections provided for in this 
paragraph shall be made in accordance with the procedure prescribed in section 
2379 of the Revised Statutes (483 U. S. C. 857): Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws 
of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other 
purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(g) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1948 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), 
as amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and 
June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-228), as supplemented and 
amended, shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appro- 
priate Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands 
withdrawn or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection 
of wildlife nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with 
general research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. The State of Alaska 
shall possess and exercise the same jurisdiction and control over the fisheries 
and the wildlife of Alaska, except fur seals and sea otters, as are possessed and 
exercised by the several States within their Territorial limits, including adjacent 
waters. The rights of the State of Alaska over fisheries and wildlife shall not 
be construed to include control over fur seals, sea otters, and such other fish 
and wildlife resources as are protected under the provisions of international 
agreements. At the close of each fiscal year, commencing with the year during 
which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to the State of Alaska 50 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales 
of seal skins or sea otter skins made in accordance with the provisions of the 
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Act of February 26, 1944 (5S Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., secs. 63la—631q), as supple 
mented and amended 

(h) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. No grants, othe! 
than those specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of Alaska by reason 
its becoming or being a State, except by subsequent legislation. 
(i) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising 
from the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes 
shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, 


ol 


or university. 
(j) Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 


State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal 
or sea otter skins, of oil royalties, and other such revenues derived by the 
Federal Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which 
are not paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the 
Congress to be appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the 
terms of this or any other Act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States in a special fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the public 
debt of the United States. 

Sec. 6. After a constitution and State government have been formed in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejection, 
to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to be fixed 
by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than one 
hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution. 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in 
general Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election 
shall reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclama 
tion, order the constitutional convention to reassamble at a date not later than 
forty days atter the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter 
a new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were 
being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, 
That not more than two elections shall be heid under the authority of this para- 
graph 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, to- 
gether with a statement of the votes cast thereon. 

If the President approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the Presi 
dent to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall within 
thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a proclama- 
tion for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said constitu- 
tion including members of the State legislature, said election to take place not 
earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of issuance 
of said proclamation by the Governor. 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall be 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall 
order the constitutional convention to reassamble at a date not later than forty 
days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution may be 
formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner 
as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission and sub- 
mitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be held 
under the authority of this paragraph. 

When said new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
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pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States for 
approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon 

if the President approves said new constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall within 
thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a proclama 
tion for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said constitu 
tion including members of the State legislature, said election to take place not 
earlier than two months nor later than six months after the date of issuance 
of said proclamation by the Governor 

Sec. 7 (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that in 
case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President of 
the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time named 
in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore provided, at 
which election officers for a full State government, including a governor, mem 
bers of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators in the Con 
gress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and such other 
officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified 
voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall be ordinance 
otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall be 
held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing 
hoard, in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by law 
for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of election 
of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial Legislature. When such 
State and other officers and members of the State legislature and a Represen 
tative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected and 
the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the Gov 
ernor of said Territory shall certify the result of said election to the President 
of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue his proclamation 
announcing the result of said election so ascertained and upon the issuance of 
said proclamation by the President of the United States the State of Alaska 
shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on 
an equal footing with each of the other States of the Union, and the Representa 
tive and Senators from said State in the Congress of the United States so elected 
and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the House of Representa 
tives and Senate of the United States and to all of the rights and privileges of 
Representatives and Senators therein. Until the issuance of said proclamation 
by the President of the United States and until said State is so admitted into the 
Union and said officers are elected and qualified under the provisions of the 
Constitution, all of the officers of said Territory, including the Delegate in 
Congress from said Territory, shall continue to discharge the duties of said 
respective offices in and for said Territory 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election 
and qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance 
of and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall 
forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
offices; and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at 
the time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this 
Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by 
the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have the 
same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled to 
one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and such 
Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Repre 
sentatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary increase in 
the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the basis of 
apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761: 2 
U. 8S. C., sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter 

Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The delegates shall 
receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile 
each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on and 
after the first, twentieth, fortiesth, and sixtieth days of the convention, exclud 
ing Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropriated shall 
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be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable for 
the payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying their 
expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 9. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
by the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue 
to care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such care and 
treatment at the time Alaska is admitted into the Union 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, as 
now or hereafter constituted: but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter consti 
tuted ; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal 
process with the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the right 
to tax persons and corporations, their franchises, and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated 

See. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analysis a new item, to be designated as item S1A and 
to read as follows: 

“S1A. Alaska.”’: 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section SIA and to read as 
follows : 

“§$S81A. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” ; 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: “Arizona 
* * * 9” a new item, as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words: “the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,”: Provided, That the amendment made by this subsection shall not affect 
the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes effect ; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code ; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating to 
courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or’’; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska.” ; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”’. 

Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall become 
a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the District 
Court for the Teritory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become a 
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State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, 
and with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or 
the commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 13. All appeals and writs of error taken from the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cireuit, previous to the admission 
of Alaska as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as though this 
Act had not been passed. All cases in which final judgment has been rendered 
in such district court, and in which appeals or writs of error might be had except 
for the admission of such State, may still be sued out, taken, and prosecuted 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then existing law, and there held 
and determinec in like manner; and in either case, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or the United States court of appeals, in the event of reversal, 
shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme court or other final 
appellate court of said State, or the United States district court for said district, 
as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed by existing law for 
appeals and writs of error from the district court for said Territory shall not 
be enlarged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error not sued out from the 
final judgments of said court at the time of the admission of such State shall 
be taken within six months from such time. 





Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to 
be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska fo nal 
disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of 


Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered 


upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the I States or by 


t 

the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner : 
is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing 
United States district courts. 

Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the suc- 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and 
papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together 
with a transcript of all books entries to complete the record in such particular 
cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or writs 
of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same 
right to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination in said 
causes made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of error 
from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Seco, 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
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Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. ivery 
national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within ninety 
days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, become 
a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying for 
stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty pro- 
vided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $50,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construc- 
tion and improvement of roads and harbors; construction of State mental, chari- 
table, penal and reformatory institutions; and State surveys of land granted to 
the State of Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 19. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


[H. R. 2982, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enated by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That all that part of the United States now 
embraced within the Territory of Alaska, including a distance of one marine 
league from the line of coast, shall become the State of Alaska, as hereinafter 
provided, but not beyond the international boundary of the United States. 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall consist of twenty-seven 
delegates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division, six delegates; seccnd judicial division, three delegates; 
third judicial division, ten delegates; fourth judicial division, five delegates; 
and three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a 
time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of 
this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to the 
date of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without 
reference to the political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such 
elections shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or desig- 
nation of the political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot 
shall be prepared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) 
the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate from such division 
and (2) the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate at large 
to the convention. 

The six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the three candidates in the 
second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be 
the delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial division 
who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division ; 
the five candidates in the fourth judicial division who reecive the greatest 
number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the three candidates 
who reecive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall 
be the delegates at large. . 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska to 
determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate who receives the 
next highest number of votes in the judicial division in which the vacanev 
eccurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory at large, as the 
case may be, shall become the delegate from such judicial division or from the 
Territory at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such dele- 
gates shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certifi- 
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cates of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is 
prescribed by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first 
Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not 
exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall 
declare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Consti- 
tution of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a consti- 
tution and State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs 
to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the United States 
shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State con- 
stitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that no 
inhabitant of said State sha!l ever be molested in person or property on account 
of his or her mode cf religious worship. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to dispo- 
sition by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including fishing 
rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, or 
Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for 
said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United States 
or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the absolute 
jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under its authority, 
except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, 
and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on aliena- 
tion; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other 
property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or which, as here- 
inabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such extent as the Con- 
gress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by indi- 
vidual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be as 
sumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska shall 
be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to saiu State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 
5 hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, 
to which it has title, including publie lands, and the State shall make provision 
for ingress and egress by the United States from Federal lands across adjoin- 
ing lands which are subject to the ebb and flow of the daily tides. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, there is hereby granted to the State of Alaska from the national 
forests in the State not to exceed four hundred thousand acres of land, and from 
the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State not to 
exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which lands shall be 
primarily valuable for uses other than timber or mineral production and shall 
be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
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centers and recreational areas. The lands so granted shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national- 
forest lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to public- 
domain lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect. any valid 
existing Claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use 
and enjoyment of the land so occupied, 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
shall be entitled to select not to exceed forty million acres from the vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved public lands in the State. Such selections shall 
be made in reasonably compact tracts: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the 
United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. Where the 
lands desired are unsurveyed at the time of selection, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any sub- 
division thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the 
exterior boundary survey. 

(c) Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the 
Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay 
to the State of Alaska, in addition to payments made under the provisions of 
16 United States Code 500, 12% per centum of the money received during such 
iscal year from the national forests of Alaska in lieu of any grants of land 
inside the national forests, other than as provided for in subsection (a) above. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following 
purposes or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(f) The following grants of vacant, unappropriated, unreserved public land 
are hereby made for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand acres ; 
for penitentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums for the 
deaf, dumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, five 
hundred thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory institu- 
tions, two hundred thousand acres; for homes for needy pioneer residents, two 

undred fifty thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
nts heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres Lands granted for the 
foregoing purposes will not be taken from lands included within a military or 
er reservation of the United States. The selections provided for in this 
naragraph shall be made in accordance with the procedure prescribed in section 
2379 of the Revised Statutes (48 U. 8. C. 857): Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws 
of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other 
purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(g) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), 
as amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 
6, 1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U.S. C., secs, 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn 

r otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor 
icilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general research 
tivities relating to fisheries or wildlife. The State of Alaska shall possess and 
exercise the same jurisdiction and control over the fisheries and the wildlife of 
Alaska, except fur seals and sea otters, as are possessed and exercised by the 
several States within their Territorial limits, including adjacent waters. The 
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rights of the State of Alaska over fisheries and wildlife shall not be construed 
te include control over fur seals,, sea otters, and such other fish and wildlife 
resources as are protected under the provisions of international agreements. 
At the close of each fiscal year, commencing with the year during which Alaska 
is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the State 
of Alaska 50 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of seal skins or sea 
otter skins made in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 26, 
1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., sees. 681a-631q), as supplemented and amended 

(h) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission No grants, other 
than those specified in this Act, shall be made to the State of Alaska by reason 
of its becoming or being a State, except by subsequent legislation. 

(i) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, and no part of the proceeds arising 
from the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein for educational purposes 
shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, 
or university. 

(j) Five per centum of the proceeds of sales of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid to the said State to be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, of sales of seal or 
sea otter skins, of oil royalties. and other such revenues derived by the Fed- 
eral Government from the sale or lease of resources within the State, which are 
not paid over to the State, or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress 
to be appropriated or expended for a specific purpose, pursuant to the terms 
of this or any other act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
in a special fund and shall be devoted only to the retirement of the public debt 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. After a constitution and State government have been formed in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejec- 
tion, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to 
be fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than 
one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of said proposed State who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution. 
The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
“ause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in gen- 
eral Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election 
shall reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory shall, by proclama- 
tion, order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than 
forty days after the votes have been canvagsed as herein provided, and thereafter 
a new constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceed- 
ings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were 
being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, 
That not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this 
paragraph. 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the votes cast hereon. 

If the President approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the President 
to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory who shall within thirty 
days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a proclamation 
for the election of all State and other officers provided for in said constitution 
including members of the State legislature, said election to take place not earlier 
than two months nor later than six months after the date of issuance of said 
proclamation by the Governor. 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall 
be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objec- 
tions to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by proclamation 
shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than 
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forty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution 
may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like 
manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission 
and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall 
be held under the authority of this paragraph. 

When said new constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
held pursuant to this section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted 
by the Governor of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States 
for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. 

If the President approves said new constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify said facts to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue 
a proclamation for the election of all State and other officers provided for in 
said constitution including members of the State legislature, said election 
to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the 
date of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President 
of the United States approves the same, an election shall be held at the time 
named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore 
provided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a 
governor, members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Sen- 
ators in the Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, 
and such other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by 
the qualified voters of Alaska. Unless the coustitutional convention shall by 
ordinance otherwise provided, such election, and an antecedent primary election, 
shall be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the 
canvassing board, in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now pre- 
scribed by law for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certifica- 
tion of election of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial legislature. 
When such State and other officers and members of the State legislature and a 
Representative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be so 
elected and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein pro- 
vided, the Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of said election 
to the President of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue 
his proclamation announcing the result of said election so ascertained, and 
upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States 
the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by 
virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each of the other States of the Union, 
and the Representative and Senators from said State in the Congress of the 
United States so elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States and to all of the 
rights and privileges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until the issu- 
ance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and until said 
State is so admitted into the Union and said officers are elected and qualified 
under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said Territory, 
including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue to dis- 
charge the duties of said respective offices in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election 
and qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance 
of and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall 
forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
officers; and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at 
the time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this 
Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by 
the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have 
the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat 761; 
2 U.S. C., sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
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authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. ‘The delegates shall 
receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile 
each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on and 
after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. “he disbursements of the money so appropriated shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial Legis 
lature is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable for 
the payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying 
their expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 9. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
by the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue 
to care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such care 
and treatment at the time Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, as 
now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 
stituted; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 
and underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
814A and to read as follows: 

“S1A. Alaska.’ ; 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section 81A, and to read 
as follows: 

“§ SIA. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.”; 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
“Arizona * * * 2,” a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words: “the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” : Provided, That the amendment made by this subsection shall not affect 
the rights of any judge who may have retired before it takes effect; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 12% of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” : 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 

(1) Section 83772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 
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(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”. 

Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall 
become a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter 
provided. ‘ 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 


with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 


been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 13. All appeals and writs of error taken from the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of 
Alaska as a State, shall be prosecuted to final determination as though this 
Act had not been passed. All cases in which final judgment has been rendered 
in such district court, and in which appeals or writs of error might be had 
except for the admission of such State, may still be sued out, taken, and 
prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then existing 
law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either case, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States court of appeals, in 
the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme 
court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United States district 
court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed 
by existing law for appeals and writs of error from the district court for said 
Territory shall not be enlarged thereby, and all appeals and writs of error not 
sued out from the final judgments of said court at the time of the admission 
of such State shall be taken within six months from such time. 

Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as 
to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be 
transferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for 
final disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred 
to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees 
rendered upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
or by the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same 
manner as is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees 
in existing United States district courts 

Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of original 
jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the successor of the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not so transferred 
and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, dockets, journals, and 
files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and papers in all cases so 
transferred to the United States district court, together with a transcript of 
all books entries to complete the record in such particular cases so transferred, 
shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States ' 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State, with the right to prosecute appeals or writs i 
of error to the appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same : 

f 
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right to prosecute appeals or writs of error from the final determination in said 
causes made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of 
error from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 
Stat. 252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such sentence the following: ‘When any State is hereafter admitted to 
the Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such 
State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or 
within ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is 
located, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing 
and paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State 
of Alaska the sum of $50,000,000 to be used for the folowing purposes: Con- 
struction and improvement of roads and harbors; construction of State mental, 
charitable, penal and reformatory institutions ; and State surveys of land granted 
to the State of Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 19. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


{H. R. 1916, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for an elective Governor and an elective Lieutenant Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the supreme executive power in the 
Territory of Alaska shall be vested in an executive officer, whose official title shall 
be “The Governor of Alaska” 

Sec. 2. At the general election to be held in the Territory of Alaska in the 
year 1954 and at each general election to be held in said Territory in each fourth 
year thereafter, a Governor of Alaska and a Lieutenant Governor of Alaska shall 
be elected by the residents of the Territory who are qualified to vote at such 
general elections. Nominations for the offices of Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall be made, and elections to such offices held, under and in accordance 
with the provisions of law now in effect or hereafter to be enacted governing 
primary and general elections in Alaska with respect to the election of a Delegate 
in Congress from Alaska; and all laws of the United States and of the Territory 
of Alaska governing the filing of declaration of candidacy, the nomination and 
election of a Delegate in Congress from Alaska, in effect at the time thereof, 
shall apply to each declaration of candidacy, nomination and election of the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and the Lieutenant Governor of Alaska. At each general election 
the person receiving the highest number of votes for Governor of Alaska shall 
be declared elected to the office, and at each general election the person receiving 
the highest number of votes for Lieutenant Governor of Alaska shall be declared 
elected to the office. Each person elected Governor of Alaska and each person 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Alaska must have at the time of election the 
qualifications required for election to the office of Delegate in Congress from 
Alaska. 

Sec. 38. Each Governor of Alaska and each Lieutenant Governor of Alaska so 
elected shall take office on the third day of January following election and shall 
hold office for the term of 4 years and shall be eligible for reelection. 

Sec. 4. Upon taking office each Governor of Alaska and each Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Alaska shall take an oath before any judge of the District Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, or any clerk of said court, to perform faithfully the duties of the 
office. 

Sec. 5. In ease of the death or resignation of the Governor, or his removal from 
office, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the office, or absence from 
Alaska, the powers and duties of the office shall be exercised by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Alaska for the residue of the term, or until the disability shall cease, 
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or during the absence of the Governor from Alaska. When for any reason the 
Governor is temporarily unable to perform his functions, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall act as Governor for him during the period he is unable to serve. If 
for any reason the Lieutenant Governor is not then available, such other person 
as may be provided by the laws of the Territory shall act as Governor. 

Sec. 6. Any Governor of Alaska or any Lieutenant Governor of Alaska so elected 
may be impeached by the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Alaska, 
and upon trial and conviction by the Senate of the Legislature of Alaska, may be 
removed from office by judgment of the senate. Such impeachment and trial may 
be had for treason, bribery, or crime involving moral turpitude under the laws 
of the United States or of the Territory of Alaska. Judgment of the senate in 
cases of impeachment shall be confined to removal from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor or trust in the Territory of Alaska by 
the person so convicted. Conviction upon impeachment shall not be a bar to 
prosecution for any offense against the criminal laws of the United States or the 
Territory of Alaska. The vote of two-thirds of all the members of the house of 
representatives shall be required for any such impeachment, and the vote of two- 
thirds of all members of the senate shall be necessary for conviction upon such 
impeachment. The Legislature of Alaska may provide by law fer rules of pro- 
cedure to govern such impeachment. 

Sec. 7. The duties of each Governor of Alaska and each Lieutenant Governor 
so elected and qualified shall be prescribed by the Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 8. The salary of the Governor of Alaska shall be $15,000 a year and the 
Salary of the Lieutenant Governor of Alaska shall be $12,500 a year, unless 
different amounts are prescribed by act of the Legislature of Alaska, and shall 
be paid in twelve equal monthly installments by the treasurer of the Territory 
out of territorial funds. The expenses incident to the office of the Governor and 
the office of the Lieutenant Governor likewise shall be paid by the Territory 
under suitable acts of the Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 9. Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau, Alaska, are hereby conveyed and transferred to the Territory of Alaska 
to be used for the official residence of the Governor of Alaska, for a museum 
building, for a park or recreational area, or for any of these purposes or combi- 
nation thereof, to be maintained by the Territory. 

Sec. 10. The office of appointive Governor of Alaska as provided in the Act 
of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), as amended, shall be abolished effective January 3, 
1955. 

Sec. 11. The office of Secretary of Alaska as provided in Section 1848 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (title 48, U. S. C., see. 1454) shall be 
abolished effective January 3, 1955. 

Sec. 12. All other laws in conflict herewith are repealed to the extent of such 
eonflict, the repeal thereof to take effect on January 3, 1955. 

Chairman Miter. We have several witnesses here, the first of 
whom is the Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. James H. 
Douglas, Jr. Just come up and take a chair and be comfortable. 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Minter. Your name is James H. Douglas, Jr. ? 

Mr. Douauas. Yes. 

Chairman Mirzer. You are Under Secretary of the Air Force ? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miniter. Do you have a statement relative to statehood 
for Alaska, admitting Alaska into the Union? 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes. 


Chairman Mriier. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, JR., UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter, which I will leave 
with you, which states the position of the Defense Department. 
_ I appear in a representative capacity to express the views of the 
Department, in accordance with your request, with respect to H. R. 


9989 
2952. 
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The Department of Defense believes that the question of state- 
hood for Alaska is one of broad implications and that the national 
security question is one of many points to be considered in the overall 
discussion with respect to admittance of Alaska to statehood. 

The Defense Department realizes that over a period of years state 
hood may provide a sound or more sound political and economic 
structure, and that this would be of benefit to the Armed Forces. 
However, the immediate impact from a national-security standpoint 
would be of no great import, in the view of the Department, because 
the military responsibility remains the same whether Alaska is ad- 
mitted or continues in its present status. 

The Department makes a recommendation with respect to an 
amendment to the bill, should the Congress enact such legislation, con- 
taining appropriate provisions with respect to concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over military property in Alaska, and the suggested provisions 
are attached with the letter, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mitter. You have the letter, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir: I have. 

Chaiman Mitier. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, is this reservation simi- 
lar to the one that was attached to the Hawaii statehood bill? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes. 

Chairman Mitirer. The same language? 

Mr. Dove.as. I believe it is identical. 

Chairman Mitirer. Was that satisfactory to the Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Doveuas. It is my understanding that is the case, as we refer 
to the provisions set forth in the attachment as similar to the pro- 
visions in the Hawaiian bill. 

Chairman Mitter. Let the record show that the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Saylor, is here now and will preside over the hearing. 

Mr. Sayvor. This is the same amendment inserted in the Hawaiian 
statehood bill? 

Mr. Dova.as. That is correct. 

Mr. Saywor. For granting new States concurrent jurisdiction in 
all matters unless Congress in its wisdom decides to grant exclusive 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct, including the right to serve process 
within the reservation, and so forth. 

Mr. Sartor. And at all times retaining the right to serve process? 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right. 

(The letter of the Department of the Air Force is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
Washington, April 18, 1958. 


Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Re presentatives, 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request of the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 2982, a bill to 
provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union. The Secretary of Defense 
has delegated to this Department the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of the bill is as stated in the title. 

The Department of Defense believes that the question of statehood for Alaska 
is one of broad implications and that the national security question is one of 
many points to be considered in the overall discussion with respect to admittance. 
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The Defense Department realizes that over a period of years, statehood may 
provide a more sound political and economic form of government, and that this 
would be of benefit to the Armed Forces by providing better communications and 
additional interior security forces However, the immediate impact from a 
national-security standpoint would be of no great import because the military 
responsibility remains the same. 

The Department of Defense desires to recommend that should the Congress 
enact legislation creating the State of Alaska that the legislation contain pro- 
visions with respect to concurrent jurisdiction over military holdings similar 
to that which has been agreed upon for inclusion in the Hawaii legislation. 
Enclosed is a recommended amendment to accomplish this purpose. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects of H. R. 
2982 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards of the 
Department of Defense in accordance with the procedures prescribed by the 
Seeretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. DovuG.as, 
Acting Secretary. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 2982 (Sec. 9 (b) (NEW) ) 


Sec. 9. (b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, authority is reserved in the United States, subject to proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels 
of land, as immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes, 
whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States 
by the Territory of Alaska and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive 
order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of the Territory of Alaska 
for the use of the United States, or were acquired by the United States by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the 
State of Alaska shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal process 
within the said tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on ac- 
count of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the 
said State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land (ii) that the reser 
vation of authority in the United States for the exercise by the Congress of 
the United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands of afore- 
said shall not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State 
of Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, 
concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would 
have in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is consistent 
with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of 
authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall vest and re 
main in the United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel of land 
involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard purposes. 


Chairman Mitier. There is one question, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
ask if it is permissible. 

You spoke about the military position, whether it was a Territory 
or a State. Do you feel it makes little difference as far as the mili- 
tary is concerned in its operations as to whether it is a Territory or 
whether it is a State? 

Mr. Doveras. That is the substance of the view expressed in the 
letter—that although we recognize that over a period of time national 
benefits might well accrue from a military point of view, at the present 
time we do not feel that there is an important difference for military 
purposes between the present status and a status of statehood for 


Alaska. 
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Ch: airm an Mu LER. | underst and th: it there are quite a number of 
military installations in Alaska that you probably would not be pre 
p yared to discuss public ly, and shoul 1 not cise uss pub hi ic ly, but if the 
committee in its wis lom desired more information on it. perhaps in 
an executive meeting you would be willing to outline some of the 
military problems. 

Mr. Doucias. We would be very happy to furnish any information 
that the committee desires with respect to milit: ary insti all: itions. 

Chairman Miter. That is all. 

Mr. AsprnaLL, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. SAYLOorR. beat Aspinall. 

Mr. ASPINA This is not qu ite cle ar to me. You state t lat n the 
future the Det fense Department thinks there might be some value that 
would come to the Nation or to the Defense Department if Alaska 
should become a State, but at the present time you do not see any 
Vi ilue, and tl 1ere fore you are ne ither yes or ho— you cdo not care, or it 
isallright. Is that right? 

Mr. Doveras. That is exactly what the position of the Depart- 
ment is. 

Mr. Asprnatu, Can you explain why you think that in the future 
there might be some value come to the Nation or to the Defense De- 
partment if Alaska should become a State which would not come to 
them right now ? 

Mr. Dova.as. I hesitate in this matter, sir-—— 

Mr. Asprnauu, For security purposes / 

Mr. Dove.as. To spell out—— 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right, that is all I want. 

Mr. Doueétas, To spell out my own views. 

Mr. Sayrvor. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No questions. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Harrison / 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. V HARTON. No. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pituton. I would just like to inquire from Mr. Douglas—the 
statement that statehood would provide a more sound political strue 
ture, what did you have in mind in relation to that statement ? 

Mr. Doveras. Well, I think that in stating a recognition of the 
fact that an area has a rapidly growing population. it is natural for us 
to recognize that a final development of representative government 
might have advantages for all purposes. But I want to be clear as 
to the present me we think there is no strong interest from a military 
point of view in the matter of the bill before the committee. 

Mr. Pruuron. In view of the fact that each United States Senator 
represents on an average of about 114 million persons in the United 
States, do you think it would be sound politically to give to 120,000 
people in Alaska 2 Senators? Would that make for more sound polit- 
ical structure of this country, Mr. Douglas ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Congressman, you ask me for my political opin- 
ion, and I think that is a little outside of my area, 

Mr. Puut10Nn. That is all. 

Mr. Sayvuor. Mr. O’Brien ? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 
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Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Douglas, with relation to this amendment that 
has been offered, as I understand, you are testifying for the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am representing the Department of Defense: that 
is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now is the Department of Defense advocating and 
supporting statehood for Alaska with or without this amendment? 

Mr. Dovuctas. It is not supporting statehood. The position I have 
tried to make clear as the position of the Department of Defense at this 
time is that it sees no strong military interest in the issue of state- 
hood. 

Mr. Rocers. And now is the Department of Defense’s position on 
Alaska different from what it was on Hawaii? 

Mr. Dovewas. I do not know, Mr. Congressman, the position that 
the Department took with respect to Hawaii. 

Mr. Rogers. I have a letter from Mr. Wilson in answer to a letter 
I directed to him, in which I asked him three questions along the 
same lines as I have asked you, and he stated that the Department of 
Defense did advocate and support statehood for Hawaii with or with- 
out this amendment; whether the amendment was put in or not. What 
I would like to know is whether the Department of Defense is taking 
the same position on statehood for cae. 

Mr. Doveras. No; we are not taking the same position. I think 
my statements made that clear—that we are not supporting state- 
hood for Alaska. We urge that if the Congress should see fit to pass 
such a bill as the bill we are considering, then that the amendment 
which is attached be included in the bill. 

Mr. Rocers. Then the position of the Department of Defense would 
be different insofar as Alaska is concerned from the position it has 
taken in the Hawaiian statehood bill? 

Mr. Doveras. From your statement and my understanding of your 
assertion that the Department has gone on record in favor of state- 
hood for Hawaii, it is different in this instance. 

Mr. Rogers. They went on record in an unqualified manner. 

Mr. Dovexas. Right. 

Mr. Rocers. In fact, Mr. Wilson did not beg the question at all, he 
just said yes, yes, yes to the questions I asked. 

Mr. Dovexas. Right. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Secretary, the Air Force, as I understand it, is 
considered to have a predominant mission in Alaska? 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Barrierr. And thus the commanding general of the Alaskan 
Command is an Air Force officer ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Bartiterr. That is why—— 

Mr. Doverias. Why I am, in effect, the agent of the Defense De- 
partment today. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you aware, Mr. Secretary, of the previous posi- 
tion in the last Congress of the Department of Defense relating to 
statehood for Alaska? 
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Mr. Doveuas. It is my understanding that the commanding gen- 
eral of the Air Force in Alaska testified. I am not quite clear as to 
the extent to which the views he expressed were Defense Department 
views or his personal views. 

Mr. Barrierr. It is my understanding that the last testimony on 
this subject was given by General Twining. 

Mr. Dovenas. Right. 

Mr. Bartietr. Vice Chief of the Air Force, and he presented the 
views of the Defense Department, which were affirmative. 

Now it has been brought out here that there is a difference in the 
Defense Department stand on statehood for Hawaii as compared with 
Alaska. Are you aware whether that differentiation is made on mili- 
tary grounds? 

Mr. Dovenas. I can only state what-I think is a reasonable assump- 
tion, Mr. Congressman- that it is made on military grounds because 
it is the Department’s desire to be understood at this time to take its 
present position wholly on military grounds, and the lack of any 
strong military interest to justify a position for or against the bill. 
The position of the Defense Department is that this is a matter to be 
decided in the wisdom of Congress without expert military advice 
because the Department does not feel that the military interest is 
seriously affected either way at this time. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the point I am glad to have you speak on: 
The Department of Defense does not feel if Alaska were made a State 
the defense of the Nation and Alaska would be impaired thereby? 

Mr. Dove.as. We are taking no such positions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would it be helpful to the military, Mr. Secretary, 
if Alaska had more people and more industry ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. The only reason I give consideration before answer- 
ing that, a good many of these questions are very easy to express a 
personal view on, and being here in a representative capacity, I am 
reluctant to express personal opinions that are either political or eco- 
nomic. With respect to your question, it seems to me clear that a 
larger population, a stronger community, would be of military interest 
to the United States. 

Mr. Barrierr. I am sure you are right on that. We have relied 
upon past history as a demonstration of the probability that were 
Alaska to become a State, the population would grow, because it hap- 
pened everywhere else in the West where statehood came. I can recall 
clearly General Bradley having told me in Anchorage one time that 
he felt more comfortable about the situation there because the popu- 
lation was big enough to give real help. 

Then to conclude, Mr. Secretary, there would be oe damaging, 
in your opinion, to the military security of the Nation if Alaska 
were admitted to statehood ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would see nothing damaging to the military secu- 
rity of the country by admission of Alaska as a State. The position 
of the Department—I think I tried to make it clear—is that it has 
no immediate interest in action at this time. The military situation 
continues, regardless of the status of Alaska. Alaska is of great stra- 
tegic importance to the United States, and certainly the U nited States 
is of complete importance to Alask: 

Mr. Barrierr. But on the politic al level, Mr. Secret: ry, could you 
see any assistance to the Defense Department in having two Senators 
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from Alaska who were on the job constantly to tell the Congress and 
the Nation of the need for building up Alaska’s defenses / 

Mr. Doveuas. I do not hag ag under the circumstances, Mr. Con- 
gressman, it is appropriate for me to express a personal opinion on 
that. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Any further questions / 

Thank you very much, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Dovueias. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Saynor. You may be excused. 

Mr. Doveras. Thank you. 

Chairman Mutzer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask permission to insert 
in the record an article by William Strand, entitled, “Alaska I aces 
Role of Last United States Territo! yo? It seem to be a good analysis 
of the problems in Alaska. He will be the new Director of the Office 
of Territories. I believe Mr. Strand is presently connected with the 
Times- Herald. 

He gives an analysis of the population, a breakdown of the popu 
lation, and seems to have placed in a nutshell some of the problems 
facing Alaska. I think it would be well, if there is no objection, 
to have it placed in the record. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Chairman, while you are considering that, I would 
like to pursue this a little further. 

The discussion we had with the Secretary, Mr. Douglas, on this 
matter indicates the Defense Department is for statehood for Hawaii 
a gvainst, Or ] ive on state ead for Alaska. We have the state- 
ment of Mr nen s that he has a letter from Secretary Wilson indi 
cating that he was all out for statehood for Hawai, but we have no 
expression trom secretary Wilson about statehood for Alaska other 
than tl issumption that Mr. Douglas is speaking for the entire 
Defense Depart nent. 

B ing opposed to statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska, maybe he 

ot so hot for statehood for Hawali now, because we will protect 
tha Territory as we would Alaska regardless of statehood, and I 
thi it might be well for you to ask Mr. Wilson again how he feels 
about statehood for Hawaii 

Mr. Roerrs. If the gentleman will yield—perhaps I am letting the 
cat out of the bag 1 intend to ask why they changed L their position 
from a political standpoint to what appears now to be a military 
sideration of the problem. 

I Rnean, I think we should have a little enlightenment on the 
ubject of why they are for one and against the other. 

Mr. PIL.i0oNn We could harmonize all these views, Mr. Congress 
man from Texas, by repealing the Hawaiian statehood bill and then 
bringing it back. That would harmonize all the points of view. 

Mr. Sartor. I might say, Mr. Regan, — consistency is never a 
thing demanded of people in political life, or is it demanded of people 
n military life that they be consistent. 

Mr. Recan. Well, we can suggest it. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, the article which Dr. Miller has 
referred to by Mr. Strand will be inserted in the record. 

(The article is as follows:) 
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{Times-Herald, Washington, D. C., Sunday, April 12, 1953] 
ALASKA Faces Rote or Last UNrrep States TERRITORY 


(By William Strand) 

Alaska faces the unique prospect of becoming the only Territorial government 
under the United States flag upon Hawaii’s admission to the Union. 

A Hawaii statehood bill has been approved by the House and is awaiting 
action by the Senate. President Eisenhower has deciared his support of the 
legislation. 

Other United States possessions, such as Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam, do not have Territorial status, although the forms of their governments 
are similar in most respects to that of the two organized Territories, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

In Alaska, for example, the government is partly Federal and partly by the 
local citizens. 


GOVERNOR APPOINTED 


The Governor, representing the Federal authority, is appointed by the Presi 
dent, with the approval of the Senate, for a term of 4 years. The secretary of 
Alaska is also appointed for 4 years by the President, subject to Senate approval. 

His position is comparable to that of the lieutenant governor in most States. 
He is the Acting Governor with full powers during the absence of the Governor 
from the Territory. 

Other Territorial officials are elected by Alaskans, These include an attorney 
general, a treasurer, an auditor, a highway engineer, and a commissioner of labor, 
plus the members of the legislature. 


DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 


Alaskans also elect a Delegate to Congress every 2 years. He represents the 
Territory as a Member of the House in Washington. The Delegates serve on 
House committees whose work is related to Territorial problems. He can speak 
on the floor and introduce legislation, but he has no vote on legislation before the 
Chamber. 

Territorial inhabitants have only a remote voice in national affairs. Their 
political parties send delegates to the Republican and Democratic conventions 
at which candidates for the White House are nominated. But Alaska has no 
votes in the electoral college and its people do not participate in national 
elections. 

The Territory is administered by the traditional three branches of government. 


TWO-HOUSE LEGISLATURE 


The executive branch is headed by the federally appointed Governor. 

The legislative power is held by a bicameral (2-house) legislature estab 
lished in the Organie Act of 1912. Since 1918, the legislature has met each 2 years 
for 60 days at the capital, Juneau, to pass laws for the government of the Ter- 
ritory. 

A legislative session just concluded was the 21st in the Territory’s history. 

The Governor is empowered to veto any bill passed by the legislature within 
3 days after it reaches his desk. If not vetoed while the legislature is in session, 
the measure becomes law without the Governor’s signature. A veto may be 
overriden by a two-thirds vote of the membership of both houses of the legis- 
lature. 

There are 40 member in the 2 chambers; 16 senators and 24 representatives. 


FOUR JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 


They are elected from the Territory’s four judicial divisions. Four senators, 
each serving 4 years, are chosen from each division. House members serve 2 
years and are apportioned among the divisions according to population. 

The Alaska judicial branch is a subdivision of the Federal Government. Judges 
are members of the district court of the United States. Each of the Territory's 
4 judicial divisions is presided over by a district judge appointed by the Presi 
dent for a 4-year term. 
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Federal district courts in Alaska have the same general original jurisdiction 
as United States district courts. In addition, they have general jurisdiction in 
civil, criminal, equity, and admiralty cases. 


LIMITED JURISDICTION 


The United States judges also designate the locations of the probate and 
justices’ courts in their respective divisions and name the United States commis- 
sioners who preside over them, the latter acting also as coroners, ex officio justices 
of the peace and recorders. 

These courts have limited original jurisdiction in probate, insanity, and minor 
civil and criminal complaints arising under Federal statutes or Territorial laws. 

Each ineorporated municipality has a magistrate’s court which has jurisdiction 
over cases arising from alleged violations of local ordinances. 

Territorial taxes are collected under laws enacted by the Alaska Lagislature. 
These, of course, are separate and in addition to the revenues collected by the 
Federal Government from Territorial inhabitants in common with other United 
States citizens. 

PUBLIC PAYROLLERS 


The Alaska population totaled 128,643 in the 1950 census. Of these, there were 
33,863 natives—15,882 Eskimos, 14,089 Indians and 3,892 Aleuts. 

The census also revealed that nearly 17 percent of employed Alaskans are public 
payrollers, or 1 out of each 5.88 inhabitants of the Territory. 

The count showed a total of 43,389 persons in the Territory who were em- 
ployed, a number roughly equal to one-third of the total population. A figure of 
7,193 engaged in “public administration” in Federal or Territorial or local com- 
munity offices was the largest single category in the list. 

Totals for the major census categories were as follows: 





a acca ictal ciricahds esse gianni aaienieasicasciaaainnniptin 513 
Eth” TN sissies nes he nie ecient napniaclnchoniitiiahtinaiabind 1, 899 
NN aceite tani cashes cede wiped ici en hl ea atid cad adaitsin tested 93 
aah a ae cd chek cso hn caiman aap alee Rinks hea bhen dia hlitnbialabaptehiel 3, 121 
NE ea ee cn bitin dt aid Mahe nidenbaditinkclets 1, 338 
i cca as os adem esebladtiins deci enehieeh Satan pasate alates 5, 635 
I hi eS eS jn elcaah Dic cin bs been sicccbinclbigabetedibakimn cheb kia 3, 957 
Transportation, communications and other public utilities_.___.o._..cc._- 5, 143 
Wy ne ee eee Ca hi i re ithe ede dentilindicn ots 5, 430 
Finance, insurance, and real estate__________- i a srs htc lars cclhagin ab ail ahah 540 
nc NI NO irs dass irae ecient enlapaorcelecsawibin baled 708 
POPES ORV a heh EEE ceed chcetthchtindinccciddibtnathlenttin nthe 1, 720 
Entertainment and recreational services____.........._________________ 351 
Professional amd related servis... dine ci on ner eece 3, 052 
lees ection ianihanciet ai nail ioe plaip aa 7,193 
IE | IN inka sii esrntetrsseracnin iitnicnigeteterpletebnbiinionmciecoubsaeonbaainn 1, 426 


The figures also showed that agricultural activity, ordinarily a basic industry, 
declined in Alaska in the decade between 1940 and 1950. The total of farms in 
the entire Territory in 1950 was reported at 525. Ten years earlier the total 
was 623. Acreage of land under cultivation also declined during the period. 

Mr. Sartor. Now we would like to next call upon the Delegate from 
Alaska, Mr. Bartlett, for a statement. Mr. Bartlett has been the Dele- 
gate here to represent the Territory for quite a number of years, is 
familiar with its problems, and I feel is able to give the members of this 
committee and Congress some views on Alaska which will be of interest. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I hope to make a reasonably brief statement because we have a 
good many witnesses here from Alaska who are prepared to present 
the case for statehood in detail. 
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I should like to draw attention first to the various objections that 
have been raised to statehood both within and without the Territory. 
They have centered chiefly around two propositions: 

First, that the new State would not have the financial capacity to 
operate successfully, and that an undue burden of taxation would be 
imposed upon its citizens. 

Second, it was said that no bill which had been considered by the 
Congress was liberal enough in respect to its land grant. 

Now the proposition of whether the citizens of a State can afford 
statehood is debatable, and, I assume, could never be precisely proved. 
There are plenty of people who will say taxation at whatever level is 
too high. But I want to suggest that in the Alaska scene the people 
of Alaska have once indicated by a referendum vote that they desired 
statehood. That meant they were ready and believed themselves able 
to assume the burden which might come to them by way of taxation. 

I should like to suggest to the committee again, as I have on several 
occasions in the past, that that is a problem which is theirs and theirs 
uniquely. The people of Alaska would not fail to keep their State 
government on an even keel any more than the citizens of every other 
State. There is no record in the history of the United States that a 
Territory, once admitted to statehood, demanded a return to Terri- 
torial status for financial or other reasons, and it would not be the case 
in Alaska either. 

We are blessed by a wealth of resources, which for a variety of rea- 
sons, very easily set forth. have not yet been put to proper use. 

But that is our job—to pay the tax burden once we become a State 
and that is a job we are willing and, I think, able to assume. 

At a later date in the hearing, Mrs. Mildred Hermann, secretary of 
the Alaska Statehood Committee, will testify on that subject and will 
give you detailed data concerning it. 

The second point has to do with land. The early Western States 
were admitted under the proposition that each of them should receive 
2 sections out of each 36 in each township. This formula was in effect 
until 3 of the last States were admitted. At that time the formula was 
liberalized to permit each new State to receive 4 sections of land, and 
the Alaska bill that passed the House back in 1950 contained similar 
provision. 

When the hearings came on before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, presentation was made against the land grant in 
the bill under consideration, and that attack centered upon the propo- 
sition that public-land surveys had proceeded so slowly in Alaska that 
it might be 15,000 years before all the land asserted to be conveyed in 
the bill would actu: ally be transferred if surveys proceeded at the same 
rate as in the past. And there is verity to that contention. We have 
very little land surveyed, as the members of this committee certainly 
know. 

So in executive session, the committee over in the Senate adopted 
a new and novel and, to us, a quite satisfactory formula. That formula 
was, in effect, that ‘the grant-by-section idea should be disregarded 
and that instead the State should be allowed to select 20 million acres 
of land, approximately, plus some special grants, and that the State 
should be able to acquire those lands within 5 years after admission, 
and it would take those lands wherever it desired, except that it would 
not be permitted to take from lands withdrawn for Federal purposes. 
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It could take the best land, what was considered to be the best at the 
time. It would not have to take a section on top of a mountain or 
another section in a swampy valley. And at the time of selection the 
Secretary of Interior would have been required to survey the exterior 
boundaries of the tract chosen and convey title to the State. Now the 
State would have been permitted to take 100,000 acres here and a mil 
lion acres there and so forth. Wethought that was a very satisfactory 
approach to this vexing problem; although, for my part, I was always 
ready, and am now ready, to defend the ancient formula because it 
seems to me that the situation has altered radically from the time the 
early States were admitted. Then they had to have land right away 
to fill up their State treasuries, either through selling the land or 
through leasing the land. There weve not any other tax methods to 
use to speak of. Now, happily or unhappily, as the case might be, 
whole new systems of taxation have grown up, and it might be de- 
sirable—lI suppose it could be argued—that the State acquire the land 
slowly. 

What we do know is that one way or another the land must be gotten 
out of the permanent ownership of the Federal Gove rnment if we are 
going to have progress. Either formula, I believe, under the earlier 
statehood bills would have ocere lished that because, in ae under 
the version of the House bill, the it land would have been ours. 






Now, as you are all aware, that bill was debated in the Senate in 
February of 1952 and was recommitted hes further study to the com 
mittee by a mare of only one vote. Thereafter, even, it was al- 


leged that the land provisions were not adequate, never had been ade- 
quate, a d we should get more land. 

Phe Republican national platform of 1952 called for statehood for 
Alaska under an soritahie that was the word used—enabling act. 
And the Democratic national platform asserted that Alaska should 
have immediate statehood. 

Now as far as I can learn, the word “equitable” there meant a more 
liberal bill. So Mr. Saylor and I, in introducing the bills now before 
the committee were responsive to that desire to give Alaska more by 
way of land and other things than previous States had received. 

There is a difference between the bills Mr. Saylor and I introduced 
and the other bills being considered by the committee. Mr. Saylor’s 
bill, which you are now considering, provides an authorization for 
an appropriation of $50 million to the new State to enable us to speed 
up our land surveys, to enable us to build a hospital for the mentally 
ill, to do other things which so many people have said would contrib- 
ute so much to the successful launching of the new State. 

Now that is not entirely without precedent. As I recall it, the 
enabling act for Oklahoma made a grant of something like $5 million 
to the new State. So it has been done before. We would gratefully 
accept any such largesse from the Federal Government if it is believed 
that that is necessary to get us successfully on our way. 

Now, in reference to the land provisions, Mr. Saylor’ s bill doubles 
the grants which were pee by the Senate committee and uses the 
same formula. So that bill would give us 43,350,000 ae res of land 
out of a total acreage in the Territory of approximately 375 million. 

Now, there are some who say that is not enough land, but I suggest 
to you that the new State can operate very successfully on that amount, 
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especially in view of the fact it would give us more land than the entire 
areas of 30 existing States. 

The Saylor bill likewise provides that the new State can start select- 
ing right now. As I understand it, that provision was inserted on 
account of a certain wariness we in Alaska feel concerning the Federal 
Government. There was apprehension expressed—and I for one 
shared that apprehension—that it might be that in the 5-year period 
in the Senate bill the Federal Government would continue to reserve 
vast blocks of land and more of the desirable land would be taken up 
before we had a right to selection. 

The Senate bill provided that the State could not sell more than 
640 acres of land to any one person or one company. The Saylor bill 
deletes that provision. It, in effect, says that the State officials are 
best able to determine what amount of land they ought to sell to an 
industrial enterprise, for example. 

Those are the chief differences between the Saylor bill and the bill 
which was debated by the Senate last year. 

The bill also, I should add, doubles the land grants for community 
purposes and for special purposes such as the home for the aged 
people, and so forth. 

Chairman Mriiier. Does the gentleman want to yield at that point, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Gladly. 

Chairman Miter. I think you will recall that last year when the 
bill was under consideration we had an amendment in this committee 
relative to giving the new State every other township, half of the 
land, and I think the bill at that time gave them about 3 or 4 percent 
of the land in Alaska. You suggest 43 million acres, which I presume 
will be selected by the new State. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the understanding. 

Chairman Mitier. That would be about 11 or 12 percent of the total 
acreage of Alaska, which gives them, of course, a rather large acreage 
because of the 375 million acres in Alaska. Is that right? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mirrer. That is far more liberal than the bill we had 
the last time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, that is correct. 

Let’s put it this way: The early States under the 2-section formula 
received something like 514 percent of their land eventually. Three 
of the last States admitted received double that amount, or 11 percent. 
Alaska, under the bill which was passed by the House, would have 
received 11 percent. The Senate version would have reduced that by 
half, although giving us the desirable alternative of selecting where 
we W anted to select. The Say lor bill doubles that and vives us approxi- 
mately 11 percent. 

Chairman Miter. Do the boundaries of Alaska take in the chain 
going out toward Russia? Have the boundaries been established 
historically ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. I do not believe there will be any such question 
arising in connection with Alaska. 

Chairman Mitier. Does that include the Pribilof Islands? 

Mr. Bartierr. The Pribilof Islands, yes. The members of the com- 
mittee who served previously will recall that was the subject of con- 
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siderable discussion, and we fixed upon a device which I think is highly 
satisfactory 

Knowing that the Pribilof Islands are the homeland of the fur 
seals, which are managed by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior under international agreements, it was 
felt that certain difficulties would arise were State control to be 
exercised on those islands. So it was decided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should continue to control those islands, but in consideration 
of the fact that historically the Pribilofs are part and_ parcel of 

Alaska, that the State should receive on a continuing basis one-half 
of the net proceeds from the sale of fur seals. But the islands them- 
selves would be a part of the State. 

Now no one can foretell the future and determine precisely what 
the State might receive, but based upon experience of the last several 
years, we would gain over $1 million a year from that source, which 
would be very he Ipful to the State government. 

Chairman Miter. Then the answer to whether the Pribilof Islands 
are a part of Alaska is “Yes”? 

Mr. Barrierr. The answer is “Yes,” but I did want, Mr. Chairman, 
to explain, particularly for the benefit of the new Members, what 
the previous decision had been relating to the islands in the matter 
of the fur seals. 

Now I want to say very frankly to you that I am confident you 
will not find in Alaska the unanimity regarding statehood that there 
is in Hawaii. I do say to you that a majority of Alaskans desire 
statehood. My personal feeling is that if a referendum were taken 
today, there would be an overwhelming majority. 

Now it is true, and the committee should know it, that the chief 
toe of Alaska statehood has been, and is, the Alaska salmon industry, 
which chiefly opposed statehood before the Senate committee. And 
the question might arise that: Why should the Alaska salmon industry 
oppose statehood ? 

Well, we recall that in many Western Territories, big industries 
did not desire any change politically. In Alaska there is found the 
salmon-fish trap, ‘of which you heard something the other day when 
some witnesses were here from Bristol Bay, and the people of Alaska 
feel that the fish trap should not longer exist. The salmon industry 
is very desirous of continuing control of those traps. The salmon 
industry, I am sure, is fully aware of the fact that the Alaska State 
Legislature would promptly move to eliminate traps, as the people 
of Oregon and the people of Washington have long since done by vote 
of the people, but as the people of Alaska cannot do because Alaska is 
the first Territory in the history of the United States to which admin- 
istrative control of its fishery was not given. 

We had a referendum on that subject a few years ago, and I think 
the vote in favor of abolishing the fish trap was something like 8 to 1. 
And so it is, or so I believe, that the salmon industry in season and 
out of season works against Alaska statehood. 

The people of Alaska, now numbering, it is estimated, about 160,000 
persons, are typical Americans. We have 33,000, or thereabouts, Es- 
kimos, Aleuts, and Indians, who, of course, are more original Ameri- 
cans than we of white blood. The other people, the overwhelming 
number of them, either came to Alaska from the States or were born 
there. We have 3d and 4th generation Alaskans now, people who 
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want to stay in that country, make their home there. There has been 
an astounding development of the Territory in the last decade. 

We feel that that development would be accelerated, placed on a 
firmer basis under statehood. 

To sum it up, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
have here a situation that you had throughout the West: a people 
having lived under bureaucratic control for longer than they cared 
to, of people having been ruled from Washington, and not too success- 
fully, who want to manage their own affairs, who have exactly the 
same capacity, no more or no less, than Americans everywhere have 
had for operating their own government. 

We feel that we could do the job better, more effectively, with local 
control, with local management. We feel that we are denied now the 
proper prerogatives of American citizenship. We bear all the taxes 
that any other Americans elsewhere bear. We are taxed, truly, with- 
out effective representation. 

We have many bills, laws, that discriminate against us. Oftentimes, 
when we try to come within the orbit of laws that help and that prevail 
elsewhere, we find it impossible to do so. 

We think that we have served our tutelage. We think that we have 
shown that we are good Americans and citizens. We honestly believe 
it would be helpful to defense, it would be even more advantageous to 
the Nation than to Alaska for us to achieve statehood. And we hove 
that statehood will be granted us without further delay. 

I think that is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Bartlett, you have dwelt at length on the pro- 
visions with regard to the amount of land which will be turned over to 
the new State of Alaska. I do not know whether you were present or 
not when we had the hearings on Hawaiian statehood bills, but I 
believe that there we were even more liberal than in the laws which 
applied to the other States which were admitted to the Union. 

Mr. Barrierr. If we had come in, Mr. Saylor, by treaty, as Hawaii 
and Texas did, I think we would have been better off, too. 

Mr. Sartor. The people of Haw ail are given right now a majority 
of their lands, and within 5 years all of the public lands which are not 
reserved by an agency of the Federal Government will be turned over 
to the Territory of Hawaii or the new State of Hawaii. Now that 
amounts to about 20 percent of the area of the new State. So that 
even though the figures of the number of acres which will be turned 
over to the new State of Alaska sound so large percentagewise they 
are not as large as the formula that was used in turning over the land 
to Hawaii. 

And I believe that the folks in Alaska are entitled now to select their 
lands. If the surveys which are in process by the United States 
Geological Survey are continued at their present rate, all living Alas- 
kans will be dead and their grandchildren will not receive the ‘benefit 
of any lands which we design: ite. 

This formula which has been placed in the present bill will enable 
the present people of Alaska to select the lands. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Bartietrr. That is correct. A new type of man may have 
arisen before they would get all their lands under that older formula. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Sartor. In Alaska at the present time you have under your 
present Territorial Act a legislature; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Barrierr. We have a legislature with strictly defined and 
limited powers. 

Mr. Sartor. Any the laws which they pass are subject, of course, to 
veto or being overridden by the Congress of the United States; is 
that richt ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Correct. 

Mr. Savior. I think we had before our committee yesterday an 
example of just how the folks in Alaska are discriminated against 
when the bills which had been enacted with regard to oil royalties do 
not apply in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. There are many, many similar instances. 

Mr. Sayvor. And if we admitted Alaska to statehood, many of those 
inequities can then be taken out ? 

Mr. Bartietrr. That is our belief and hope. 

Mr. Savior. Dr. Miller? 

Chairman Miuuer. I would like to ask the Delegate from Alaska 
whether he feels that the settlement of the so-called native possessory 
land question, as called for in H. R. 1921, appears to be vital before 
statehood if given to Alaska / 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir; I would not say so, and I have given that 
subject considerable thought, Mr. Chairman. 

Now I consider it of a high order of importance to settle those 
claims at the earliest possible moment, whatever that is. We have 
been at it for years. It is most difficult, as weall know. But 13 States 
were admitted with provisions which are found in Mr. Saylor’s bill, 
that being a statement to the effect that the proposition of Indian 
land claims is not a part of the statehood issue itself and shall be put 
aside for future determination. 

l am of the opinion, strong of the opinion, that with the industrial 
progress of Alaska continuing as it has been for the last several years, 


we are golng to run into a situation before too long where these « laims 
will stand as an impediment to such development. That has not 


been th * case vet. 

‘There are two instances to recite in connection with that: 

One, the Tongass Timber Bill, where the Congress passed a special 
act to allow the sale of pulp timber. And it was said then that if that 
bill were passed, the pulp company would go right in and start to con- 
struct the mill. That did not turn out to be the case. It was several 
years before construction started. It is under way now. 

It must be admitted, however, that no further legislative procedures 
were necessary on account of the Tongass Timber Act being on the 
book. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield there? That is not quite true. 
The funds are all impounded and it takes legislative action to take care 
of that. to dispose of those funds. 

Mr. Barrietr. I am glad you corrected me there. Of course, that 
is true. I mean no further action was needed prior to the company’s 
entering into valid contracts with the Forest Service for the cutting 
of the timber. Further action has to be taken because that bill, too, 
laid aside the fundamental concept of settling this matter. I am glad 
you brought that out, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Chairman Mitier. Then you see no objection to statehood and then 
settling the possessory land rights later on ? 
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Mr. Bartietr. No, I do not; although I believe this Congress right 
now, by moving aflirmatively and as rapidly as we can, can pass the 
bill now before this committee, or something closely akin to it, and 
that will not rise up to worry us. 

Chairman Mitier. One other question. When did we buy Alaska 
from Russiaf What year was that ? 

Mr. Barrett. 1867. 

Chairman Miniter. It has been about 86 years / 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Miter. I might remark, gentlemen, of course we are 
living in a different time now, but I believe that in 1955 or 1956 the 
length of time is about equal that the colonies were colonies, 173 or 
174 years, and 173 or 174 years as States. In other words, they were 
colonies of Great Britain for 173 or 174 years before they became a 
State. They are now about to celebrate the 173d or 174th year as 
States, since the Boston Tea Party and George Washington whip- 
ped Cornwallis down at Yorktown. I am reminded of that because 
last week I visited Yorktown and Jamestown, where the first settle- 
ment was made, and it rather surprised me to realize the great length 
of time that preceded when these colonies existed as a colony—about 
the same length of time as they have been States. 

Mr. Asprnautn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Miner. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chairman would not lead us to believe that 
he wishes to have us think that we treat Alaska, our Territory, as a 
colony ¢ 

Chairman Mitier. No, I did not say that. Do not put words in my 
mouth. I just wanted to remark that it is an interesting point of 
history that the 13 States, original colonies, were colonies for 
about the same length of time they have been States. 

Mr. Bartierr. The Alaskans would be the first to agree with you, 
Mr. Chairman, that the struggle for political equality is not easy 
or simple. 

Chairman Miuier. I am glad also to give the new State of Alaska, 

if it becomes a State, more land upon which to exist, because my 
objection a year ago was to the fact that it 1s sort of phony to say to 
Alaska: “Yes, we will make you a State but will only give you a small 
percentage of land to exist as a State.” In other words, you will 
always come to the Federal Government with your hand out seeking 
help. If we give them enough land so they can exist as a State, | 
think many of us might have a different feeling toward giving that 
statehood to them. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, I have 2 or 3 questions. 

What would be the status of this 43 million acres? That would not 
go in the school lands, would it # 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. What would be the status? 

Mr. Barrierr. Simply be State property to be administered ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations established by the State Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. D’Ewartr. The public domain of the State of Alaska rather 
than the public domain of the Federal Government ? 
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Mr. Barrierr. Correct. And I am sure that the hope of Alaskans 
would be that a proper share of that public domain of Alaska passed 
into private ownership. That has been one of our great curses—the 
difficulty of private individuals and private business acquiring land. 
We have a vastness of it. We have incredible difficulties in the way of 
securing it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Has thought been given to a code of administer- 
ing these lands? 

Mr. Barrietr. I believe not, Mr. D’Ewart. That, of course, would 
be a matter for early consideration under statehood because it would 
be a great importance. 

Now witnesses to follow me, who have come from Juneau, where 
the legislature recently concluded its session, will be able to tell you, 
I believe, that a land department was established for the first time 
and will be able to go into that in detail. 

If so, I think that is a first-rate start. Up to now we have thought 
it is idle to have a land department because we had no land to ad- 
minister. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. On the other hand, you and I know the difficulties of 
writing land codes that cover recreation, timber, mining, oil, fisheries, 
allthe other things. It isa difficult code to write. 

Mr. Barrett. It isa real job. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And almost equally difficult to get it enacted, too. 

Mr. Bartierr. There is just one thing we reflect upon concerning 
that: We cannot do it any worse than it has been done. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Just what responsibilities, if we made a State of 
Alaska, would you assume that are now carried on by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Barrierr. We would assume (A) the care of our mentally ill. 
Although Mr. Saylor’s bill has a provision there which, I hope, the 
committee would approve, which would be helpful to the new State 
in its early and struggling days; and that is the Federal Government 
would continue to care for the ment: illy ill who are in Federal custody 
at the time statehood became effective. 

Parenthetically, I want to say that although I have always advocated 
statehood, I never have said, and never would attempt to try to say 
now that all would be sweetness and light and all our problems would 
be solved if we had statehood tomorrow. We know that we would 
have a difficult time and that we would have struggles, but we think 
we could overcome all those obstacles. We know we could. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you yield? May I interrupt at that point? 

Those people that the Federal Government would continue to keep 
are those whom the Federal Government now has in mental institutions 
in the States? 

Mr. Bartierr. I am glad you brought that up, Mr. Chairman. That 
is correct. The Federal Government is paying the bill now. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is right. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. And they are not in the Territory ? 

Mr. Bartierr. They are not in the Territory. 

Mr. Savior. There are no facilities at the present time in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to care for their mentally ill; they are all brought down 
to Oregon ? 

Mr. Bartierr. All brought down to Oregon. 
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Mr. Sayuor. And the Federal Government pays for bringing them 
down and maintains them while they are there. 

Mr. Bartiert. That is right. 

(B) Mr. D’Ewart, we would have to establish a State judicial 
system. We do not have it now. The Congress has seen fit to enter 
into the very curious arrangement which exists, whereby we have 4 
Federal judges in the Territory, 4 United States attorneys, 4 United 
States marshals, with their staffs. Those judges hear, under grant of 
the Congress, matters of a Territorial as well as a Federal nature. 
Under statehood we would have 1 Federal judge, 1 United States mar- 
shal, 1 United States attorney 

We would have to establish a Territorial police system. We have 
already launched upon that by means of the Alaska Highway Patrol. 
The Federal Government has said that it would be responsible for 
law enforcement in the ee of Alaska, but it has not done the 
job. We now have, despite our greatly increased population, fewer 
deputy marshals in the Territory “than we had 20 years ago. So out 
of necessity we have created the highway patrol and enlarged their 
duties, and I should think that that should have to be e xpanded on a 
continuing basis. 

Then, C, we would enter into the Federal highway aid program, 
Alaska now being the only political subdivision in the Nation which is 
not in those programs, with the exe eption of the forest highway section. 

Mrs. Hermann is prepared to tell the committee what the cost in 
reference to that might be expected to be, and she will have detailed 
figures to present to you. 

We would have to pay all the costs of the legislature; the Federal 
Government now pays some of them. 

I think, unless I misspeak myself, those are the main areas in which 
the State government would take over the functions. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Outside of the armed defenses, how many could we 
decrease the Federal personnel in Alaska by making it a State? 

Mr. Barriterr. How many could we decrease ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. I notice in the tabulation here a minute ago 
there are 7,000 people employed in governmental work outside of the 
armed defense in Alaska. One in about five. How many of those 
people that are on the Federal payroll could we get along without if 
vou assumed all of these responsibilities ¢ You have listed five of 
them. 

Mr. Barrierr. I am not prepared, Mr. D’Ewart, to give you any 
ficures. The numbers would be obviously comparatively small be- 
cause they relate chiefly to judicial functions. 

But let me add that most, I should think, of the number of persons 
you gave are employed by the Federal Government in a sort of sub- 
sidiary manner related to defense. For example, the Civil Aero- 
nauties Administration has, as I recall it, over 1,000 employees. Now 
that has grown up to that point not only for the establishment and 
maintenance of the civil airways, but in aid of the military there. 
And that statement could be made relating to several other activities. 

I suppose, then, the fair answer to your question would be that it all 
depends on the world tension existing as to how many Federal em- 
ployees would have to be employed in ‘Alaska. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. I was in hopes when you were listing the responsi- 
bilities the State would assume that you would mention the Eskimos 
and Aleuts and Indians. 

Mr. Barrierr. I am glad to mention them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We would like to be relieved of that responsibility. 

Mr. Barrterr. Let me put it this way: I think that Alaska would be 
glad to relieve the Federal Government of that responsibility in exactly 
the same degree as the Federal Government is relieved of it in the 
States. 

Mr. D’Ewart. You mean we would increase it? [Laughter. | 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, I can say something I do think is very decidedly 
to the credit of Alaska, Mr. D’Ewart, in that field, and that is that 
during the last several years the Territorial government has taken over 
and is now operating, at its expense, a good many of the schools for 
merly conducted by the Alaska Native Service, which is the operating 
branch in Alaska of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. That is true in some 
communities that are exclusively or almost exclusively Indian commu- 
nities. It is true in some of the larger ones, where the schools have 
been amalgamated, and I am told that it is working out very success- 
fully. Now that is a financial burden that the Territorial govern- 
ment voluntarily assumed. I am very happy to point that fact out 
because I think that perhaps is a little bit unique. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to say that the Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians I met in Alaska were able to manage their own affairs, to 
carry on their own business, to look after their own welfare, and 
certainly I would think a large part of those I met could assume full 
responsibility and both the State and the Federal Government stop 
considering them as wards. 

Mr. Barrierr. Oh, relating to that feature, I agree with you with 
out any possibility of dissent. I think in most places, most areas, 
they are admirably well equipped to move into such a situation now. 
They do not require any degree of wardship. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Federal Government bought Alaska from Russia 
for $25 million. You are asking us to give Alaska 43 million acres. 
Would you return our investment in those acres if we give them to you ? 

Mr. Barrett. It depends on what the interest would be. No: we 
have returned that, Mr. D’Ewart, many, many times since then. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But we have spent many, many thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. In the last 10 years only. Before that the Federal 
Government did not spend anything, and that is why it is so slow in 
getting ahead. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, you do not think we have anything 
coming for that $25 million ? 

Mr. Barrierr. We have repaid the Nation magnificently already. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. D’Ewart, I might say that as a result of that 


$7,200,000 investment in the 1860’s we will have coming to us the 
greatest potential State the country has ever had the opportunity of 
taking in. It even exceeds in size the great State of Texas, and I 
know, exceeds the natural resources of most of the entire West. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then, let us say, is Alaska willing to assume a 
portion of the Federal debt in proportion to the resources and the 
acreage in Alaska ? 
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Mr. Sarvor. I sincerely believe that the new State of Alaska will 
be only too glad—and they now have already assumed their tax 
burden, although they have no official vote at present, they have a 
Delegate here who has voice, but ho vote, and | am sure that W hen the 
new State has a vote it will be glad to step up and assume its full 
share of responsibility for the eXisting’ debt and for any debt that 
is created in the future. 

Mr. Barrierr. We shall be glad—— 

Mr. Benper. Excuse me. I thought you were talking about this 
Delegate. I just came in at the right time. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see Mr. Bender sitting 
clown at the foot where a Delegate should be. 

Mr. Sayuor. In view of the fact that there is some doubt as to 
whether or not Ohio is a State. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, in commenting on your remark and 
Mr. D’Ewart’s, I want to say that we would very gladly assume our 
proper share of the national debt if we were permitted to say We are 
willing to. We assume it now without being asked. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is no worse than the rest of us, I assure you. 

I would like to say that Alaska does have magnificent resources, it 
is beautiful country, and especially along the southwest coast. These 
resources need development, the oil and the timber and the fish- 
eries certainly need development and have a great future before them. 

But I think as a firm base for that we must pass something like the 
land tenure bill that is before this committee, and that the sooner we 
pass that bill the sooner your development will go ahead, and without 
some similar legislation to that, it will make no difference whether you 
are a State or not, your deve lopment is voing to be retarded. | hope 
we will pass that bill. 

Mr. Barrierr. I hope so, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Rreéan. I would like to ask him a few pious questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. What kind ? 

Mr. Reean. Pious. 

Mr. Barrierr. All right. 

Mr. Reoan. It was mentioned a while ago you had a voice but no 
vote. I think your voice far surpasses some votes. 

In the event of statehood of Alaska, what position are we going to 
be in in regard to the Indians and Eskimos? Are they going to be 
continually a charge of the United States Government or the State of 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Very frankly, Mr. Regan, I think in a certain degree 
they will continue to ‘be the charge of the United States Government 
precisely as they are in Arizona, New Mexico, Washington, and else 
where in the Nation—to no greater or no lesser extent. 

Mr. Reean. I just had something in the last day or two that say 
we have a great obligation to the Eskimos in Alaska, and I am wonder 
ing if it will be with us always as the Indian problem seems to be. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think not, and I hope not. And the reason I can 
express a hope with a certain amount of confidence is the fact that in 
the main we very successfully have resisted the establishment of rese 
vations in Alaska despite some efforts made in the past to inflict them 
upon us. And I think, having few reservations, we are in a much 
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better position to move those people into a much better place where 
they ought to be and where they are competent to be. 

Mr. Recan. Next—of these 375 million acres, outside of timberland, 
what percent is tillable land or usable land, or what amount of acreage 
might be classed as land that you could cultivate or use for grazing 
purposes properly ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. I think the answer cannot be given because the sur- 
veys of this vast country are not yet at the stage where we could tell 
you precisely. 

More factually, Mr. Regan, I would be glad to furnish those figures, 
the estimates, for your use and for the record, but I do not have them 
before me now. 

Mr. Reean. The reason I ask that question—we have all of the vol- 
canic ash of the Hawaiian Islands and 300,000 acres subject to cultiva- 
tion. I wondered what percent of Alaska might be subject to culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Barriertr. A high acreage, which I admit is not a satisfactory 
answer at all. 

We have great grazing possibilities on Kodiak Island, for example, 
which someday will be a great cattle-raising area. I remember a man 
from your State who came up to see me a couple of years ago, and he 
said he had made himself plenty of money and was interested in 
stockraising, and he wanted to go up to Kodiak Island and put some 
eattle on there and try it out. He said. “How can I buy myself a few 
thousand acres of land?” And I was obliged to tell him he could not 
buy himself any acreage of land, that he would have to lease it from 
the Federal Government. Well, he lost interest right away. 

Mr. Rrean. You mentioned a moment ago that with statehood 
you thought that the industrial development ‘of Alaska would follow 
rapidly. What do you foresee in the way of industrial development 
of Alaska under statehood that could not go forward with Alaska as a 
Territory ¢ 

Mr. Barruetr. As to that, we are forced to rely in the main on 
history, and history demonstrates conclusively that a western terri- 
tory seemed to reach a certain point of development and would not 
proceed any further. Then statehood came, and the data reveal that 
after that you get astounding progress in industry and business and 
population increase. 

Now I have always assumed that the chief reason for that is that 
people can handle their affairs better at home than they can be 
handled for them thousands of miles away, no matter how friendly 
the disposition of those far distant might be. 

Mr. Reean. That did not prove true in the State of Nevada. With- 
out dice, their industry is practically the same as it was before 
statehood. 

Mr. Barrterr. I understand they have one of the greatest industries 
in the Nation. They do not have any tax burden on account of that 
industry. 

Mr. Reean. That is the dice industry ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. In what respect are the citizens of Alaska now taxed 
differently than those of the United States? We have no question of 
tax discrimination against the residents or citizens of Alaska. 
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Mr. Barrierr. You have no special tax discriminating against 
Alaskans, that I can recall, but you have all the taxes that apply to 
citizens of the States applying to citizens of the Territory of Alaska. 
And it comes back to a very old American feeling, viole ntly expressed 
some time ago, that in the long run taxation without representation is 
not in the American scheme of things; that people who are taxed to 
bear the burden of Government along with their fellow citizens else- 
where ought to have a voice in the making of laws that apply to them. 

Mr. ReGan. One more question. You and Dr. D’Ewart had quite a 
discussion about Federal employees there now and what we might 
expect with statehood. Having observed the number of Federal em- 
ployees in the States, I do not imagine you have many on the payroll 
up there now on the soil conservation and price-support programs. 

Mr. Bartiett. We have no price-support programs. 

Mr. Reean. And labor standards, rent control, and all of that. Do 
you suppose that you have enough people in Alaska to take care of al 
the Government jobs in Alaska ? 

Mr. Barrietr. If not, I as sure there will always be applicants who 
will be glad to go up. 

Mr. Reean. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Just one question with regard to the salmon indus- 
try. I understand you to say that the present bill, to which they are 
opposed, leaves it to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barrierr. No, sir. I misspoke myself if I said that. Under 
the present bill the fishery would be turned over to the new State 
and the new State would administer that new fishery as every other 
State does. 

Mr. Wuarron. That would take the Federal Government out of 
the industry entirely in this proposal ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Out of the industry entirely. I would not take 
the Federal Government out of research activities entirely. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Federal Government continues to carry 
on research in the several States. The Federal Government also 
would have continuing control, I suppose, over migratory wild fowl. 
But the actual industry, itself, yes; the State legislature would lay 
down the rules for its conduct. 

Mr. Wuarron. That is all. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Bartlett, you referred a while ago to the ability 
of the Indians, the Aleuts and Eskimos to assimilate themselves with 
the other American citizens, and also you are conversant with many 
of our Indian tribes in the United States. Do you not think that the 
native population of Alaska, that is those three groups that I men- 
tioned, are more independent than the Indians that remain in the 
United States at the present time, the continental United States ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I know it. I do not believe there is a shadow of 
doubt. 

Mr. Asprnawt. Is it not true that the Aleuts themselves have almost 
wholly disappeared as a group and are now assimilated with the 
whites to a great extent ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. To a very, very great extent, that is correct. The 
assimilation, I might add, of the Eskimo people during the last 10 
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years has proceeded at an amazing pace. They are most competent 
people, most inte llige ant peop le, and very able people. The boys who 
went into the Army—they were dr: afted, of course—made wonderful 
mechanics, I am told, and they are really a fine race of people. 

Mr. Aspinauti. Do you know of : aly characteristics of any of those 
people that would keep them from most rapidly becoming able, con- 
scientious, responsible citizens of this country ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. The contrary is true. 

Mr. As} I want to add m\ firm belief that there is no more 
patriotic group living under the American flag than the Eskimos. 
All during World War II their boys, as I said, went into the service. 
They themselves joined, almost every ablebodied male in every vil- 
lage—the Territorial Guard and served with distinction. They now 
belong to the National Guard. They are the eyes for us on that dis- 
tant Arctic coast which is so close to Russia. 

I have heard occasionally that Russians, Eskimos perhaps from Si- 
beria or White Russians, I do not know, come across the strait and 
down into Alaska. That is a fantastic rumor because no such person 
could land from Siberia without being reported in a very short space 
of time by our patriotic Eskimo enon They know a stranger imme- 





diately, and it is just an impos » thing. 
We have, as someone has so aan said, a functioning human radar 
screen along th at coast in our Es Sk1Mo peop le, 


Mr. Asprnatu. And you have Eskimo members on your Territorial 
legislature, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Barriterr. Several people of Indian and Eskimo blood have 
been and are members of our Territorial legislature, and they have 
served, I should add, with a considerable measure of distinction ; very 
good legislators 

Mr. Asprnati. Well, Mr. Bartlett, I just want you folks to know 
that there has not been a territory entered the United States on the 
status of full citizenship (statehood) that has not been fought by 
some of the people who have enjoyed the privilege of full citizenship 
in this country. Alaska is not going to be any different, apparently, 
but that seems to be history. It was true during the late War Between 
the States, because of political maneuvers, two States came in on a 
status of more or. less not paying very much attention to their wishes. 
It seems to me in the course of time, when the people realize the 
advantages that Alaska can be to the Nation as a State, you will get 
your statehood. 

Mr. Barrterr. Your words comfort me, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Aspinall, I might say, along that line, it was very 
heartening to me in looking up a little history with regard to the 
Hawaiian statehood bill I came across a statement of a very eminent 
Member of the Senate from Pennsylvania many years one, one Mat- 
thew Stanley Quay, who observed, as you did, that the same argu- 
ments were being given as to the admission of States then as had been 
given since the Thirteen Original Colonies; and Mr. Quay said he 
was proud to be from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which, 
us far as he could determine, had an excellent reputation of never 
standing in the way or opposing admission of statehood for other 
States. I am happy to say I am proud to follow in Mr. Quay’s foot- 
steps. 
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Mr. Asprnau. I am glad to know the philosophy of the Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that history tells 
me that Senator Quay was not a very admirable figure. 

Mr. Savor. I am speaking now of statehood. 

Mr. Prion. He was the gentleman who was responsible, I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, for the change i in our Constitution which provided th: ut 
Senators no longer be selected by a legislature, but by popular suffrage. 
I think there was a little corruption in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
around that time. 

Mr. Sartor. There has never been any corruption in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature as I understand it. We have never had any corrup- 
tion in our great Commonwealth. 

Mr. Piuuion. If I could prove that Senator Quay would be for 
Alaskan statehood, I am sure that the rest of the country would be 
against it. 

Mr. Sartor. I would challenge that statement. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to remove myself from 
the stand; that is to say, I want to subject myself to all the questions 
committee members might want to ask. But I know, too, that you 
will want to hear all these Alaskans who have come so far and I do 
not want to take up too much time. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aspinall, in his very nice statement, 
suggested that those who opposed statehood were not probably very 
good citizens, and I do not understand that. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Oh, no. 

Mr. Reean. I think it is high time that the citizens of the United 
States try to protect the integrity of this country, and I do not want 
to give it away as I know some Members of Congress seem to want to 
do in all instances. 

Mr. Przi0oN. That has my approval, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. I resent the implications that we have a few soreheads 
who are enjoying the benefits of this great country but are opposing 
statehood for Alaska. I am opposed to statehood for Alaska as I 
was to statehood for Hawaii, and I do not think it is the time to admit 
either to the Union. If that be treason, make the most of it. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If I conveyed that thought to my distinguished 
colleague, I certainly wish to make my apology. 

All I wish to say, as this country has progresse 2d there have always 
been those—and the vy have been patriotic; I did not question anybody’ s 
motives—they have been patriotic in their own position, but have al- 
ways questioned the right of adding territory and giving full status 
of citizenship. 

Mr. Recan. Do you not agree that is well ? 

Mr. AsprnaLut. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Regan, if the wishes of the 
opposition had been followed as expressed at the time Colorado be- 
came a State, Colorado would still be a Territory and would still be 
being robbed by the financial interests of the East, just like it was all 
the time it was a Territory—everything taken out and nothing put 
back into the State for the people who are developing it. 

That is the history, and using the gentleman’s own phrase, just 
make the best of it. It has been proven correct. 
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Mr. Prion. I would like to state to the gentleman from Colorado, 
that if we had used a different method of admitting some of these 
States, perhaps the country would be a better country than it is today. 
So that is questionable also. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The gentleman knows that if the gold and silver 
and lead and zine taken from the hills of Colorado that flowed to 
New York was partly given back to Colorado at the present time, 
Colorado would be developed away beyond what it is at the present 
time. 

Mr. Prion. Your argument is not relevant at all, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. It may not be relevant; nevertheless, it is the feeling 
of the ordinary citizen who happens to be placed in that area. 

Mr. Saywor. I think, members of the committee, we are getting a 
little afield here, and I want to give these folks from Alaska the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. O’Brien, do you have any questions? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rogers ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I just wanted to make one observation to commend 
Mr. Bartlett on the able job he has done on this partic ‘ular subject. 

Although I might di ffer with him, I am not going to get my feel- 
ings hurt about it. But I do want to differ with you on one state- 
ment you made several times, and that is that Alaska is suffering from 
taxation without representation. ‘They may be suffering from taxa- 
tion, but they certainly have had able representation from their fine 
Delegate. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, but my people say that is not sufficient. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pmui0oN. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to commend and 
compliment the Delegate from Alaska on his fine presentation. I 
would like to add to what the gentleman from Texas said, that Alaska 
certainly does not suffer from lack of representation in the House of 
Representatives. In fact, 1 feel that the Delegate from Alaska has 
not only done a fine job for Alaska, but that he is in a peculiarly favor- 
able position, in that while he does not have a vote, he has a great deal 
of influence. And the mere fact he does not have a vote, I think, is 
an advantage to Alaska because the Delegate from Alaska does not 
ever have to vote “no.” 

His influence, I am sure, is greater than that of the ordinary Repre- 
sentative representing a district of one of the States of this country. 

But I would like to ask the Delegate from Alaska a question on the 
selection of the 40 million acres, which I think is an important. one, 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barriert. Yes. 

Mr. Piiuron. I understand there is a great variation in the values 
and the productivity of the lands up in Alaska. I have the informa- 
tion—I do not know as I can refer to the source—that approximately 
90 percent of the lands are wastel: ands, either covered by ice or gle wiers, 
and that sort of thing. Could you tell me approximately what por- 
tion of Alaska might be termed to be productive lands and what is 
wastelands ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Productive, Mr. Pillion, from what standpoint? 
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Mr. Pitti0on. Well, productive from the standpoint of agriculture, 
timber, mining, other than, of course, trapping, and industry such 
as that. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Let me see if we have those figures. 

Mr. Grorcrt Sunprore. It is estimated that arable land in Alaska 
totals 65,000 square miles, with an additional 35,000 square miles of 
grazing land. 

Mr. Priiui0on. In other words, what I am trying to get at is, if 
Alaska -were given a choice of 40 million acres out of 375 million 
acres, it would have a selection of approximately 11 percent of the 
land, and that 11 percent, as I understand it, is about all of the valu 
able land in the whole Territory of Alaska. In other words, under 
this bill Alaska would receive practically all of the worthwhile lands 
in the Territory of Alaska, leaving the United States Government 
with nothing but the wastelands. 

Mr. Bartierr. The answer to the last part of your question, taking 
that first, I would say that has happened in the W —s States before. 

But a more factual answer to your question, Mr. Pillion, is that 
I do not think anyone could tell as of today, maybe not for a long 
time to come, what are the best lands in Alaska. That is why I was 
always willing to defend the formula used by the House even if the 
land transfers came at a much later date, because who knows today 
whether some part of the Arctic may not be the most valuable part 

of Alaska / 

We are aware of the fact, of course, that the Navy Department re 
cently announced it was going to “eee from its explorations for 
oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, but the Navy did not say, and 
I am sure the Navy would not say, tant that might not be a great 
oil reserve because the exploration has not proceeded to that point. 

The possibilities there are very good, and I think that statement 
could be applied to many other parts of Alaska which have not been 
fully explored. You might find treasure houses of minerals in areas 
where few people have been. It is in that status now. 

Mr. Prion. Of course, under that proposition, the United States 
would be left with that speculation and guesswork as to the value of 
the wastelands, whereas, if we were to figure it on present-day valua- 
tions, Alaska would be given the right to take the most valuable land 
based upon today’s knowledge, not guesswork or happenstance or dis- 
covery at some later date. 

Mr. Barrierr. I have often thought of this, Mr. Pillion: How do 
we know, if the State officials were to choose 40 million acres of this 
land, say, in 5 years, they might not be roundly condemned in 100 
years by the future citizens of the State, because the element of guess- 
work does necessarily enter in. 

Mr. Putri0n. If Alaska were assumed to have a population of ap 
proximately 150,000 people—that is a rough guess—and were admit- 
ted to statehood, it would then be entitled to 1 Representative and 
2 United States Senators; is that right? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right. 

Mr. Prtxi0on. Based upon that, Alaska would then be entitled to 
3 electoral votes in the selection and election of a President. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Pitu10Nn. In other words, it will have 1 electoral vote for every 
50.000 inhabitants. The United States, as a whole, has, I believe, 531 
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electoral votes for 150 million people, or roughly an average of 1 elec- 
toral vote for 300,000 people. So by giving statehood to Alaska, in 
effect, each inhabitant of Alaska would have 6 times the voting power 
in the election of a President and a Supreme Court, that is, appointed 
by the President, as is presently enjoyed by the average citizen of 
the United States. 

Insofar as the Senate is concerned, Alaska would have 1 United 
States Senator for each 75,000 people, whereas the average representa- 
tion of each United States Senator today is approximately 1 for 

‘ach 114 million persons. In other words, it would have a power 
in the selection and the election of the United States Senators 20 
times that of the average citizen of the United States. 

Now, would Alaska think it fair to come into the United States 
as a State upon a basis that would give them representation in the 
United States Senate, the right to vote in the selection of a President 
that would be equal to that of the average citizen of the United 
States? In other words, that they be not entitled to representa- 
tion in the Senate until they reach a population that is average for 
the representation that is now possessed by the other inhabitants of 
the United States in the selection of a United States Senator and 
the selection or election of a President. 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir, 1 am sure they would not. I feel confident 
that they would desire to come into the Union as a State under the 
same terms and conditions which have applied to other Territories 
admitted. 

I am confident, too, that the Alaskans would agree that the Found- 
ing Fathers dev ised the Constitution very wisely in that respect, and 
that it has worked out m: ignificently well. That Constitution has got 
us to the point where we are the leading power in the world, and 
the proportionate representation that pre vails in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as was intended, and the Senate is more, I suppose, of a 
national legislative body, and I think that if Alaska were admitted 
under those same terms and conditions that the welfare of the Nation 
would be advanced, and there would be nothing occuring that would 
cause the Nation any stress at all. 

Mr. Pution. Do you think that it is an equitable proposition for 
2 Senators from the State of Alaska, if and when that happens, that 
they would have the right to nullify the votes in the Senate of 15 mil- 
lion people in the State of New York, or 10 million people in the State 
of California, 10 million people in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, or Ohio with its 7 million ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Under the framework of our Government as long 
since laid down, I think they ought to have a voice equal to any other 
Senator and the same number of Senators. Yes, sir, I firmly ‘believe 
that. 

Mr. Pixti0n. Of course, that same section of the Constitution has 
already been amended once by providing for popular suffrage of 
United States Senators instead of election by the State legislatures; 
so the Constitution that we talk about as originally drafted has been 
changed with respect to the mode of selection of United States 
senators. 

Mr. Barrierr. But I ae seen no illustration, Mr. Pillion, of 
the country going to rack and ruin on account of the system we now 
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have where the population disparities are so readily apparent as among 
the several States. This would be carrying on that which we have 
done so long in the past, and have done, I believe, very successfully. 

Mr. Pirtu10N. Well, I must disagree with you. 

Mr. Bartierr. I can see we have a certain area or disagreement 
here. 

Mr. Pitz10n. Much as I do not like to. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Bender? 

Mr. Benper. This may be blasphemy, but in Ohio when you become 
a candidate for Congress, in fact, for any office, you take an oath 
that you will support the party platform, and you are subject to 
prosecution if you do not. So on that basis, even if that were not 
a part of the Ohio law, since our platform has spoken in favor of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska, I am for it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Benper. On the basis of keeping our platform pledges. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. Bender. There is no area of dis- 
agreement between you and me. 

Mr. Sartor. Any further questions of Mr. Bartlett ? 

Thank you, Mr. Bartlett, and you will be here so if anybody does 
have any questions 

Mr. Barrierr. I will be here rather constantly. 

Mr. Sartor. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10, 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, April 15, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR Possessions 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.¢ 

The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions met at 
10:05 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, Hon. John P. Saylor (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Sartor. The committee will come to order. 

We are privileged at this time to have with us the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. McKay. 

Mr. McKay, we will call on you as the first witness so that you may 
get away from here, because I know that time is important to you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DOUGLAS McKAY, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Secretary McKay. Do you want me to state my position ¢ 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Secretary McKay. Gentlemen, at 4 governors’ conferences I was 
one that always voted for statehood for Alaska. In fact, it has to be a 
unanimous decision in the governors’ conference. So that I believe 
that Alaska should have statehood. 

I want, however, to qualify that by saying that they should have 
statehood under the proper bill so that they may survive and develop 
and be an independent State, and be able to pay their taxes and sup- 
port themselves. That, of course, is a decision for Congress to make. 

Under those conditions, I feel confident, however, I am speaking 
more my own personal views, and not those of the administration. 
I do not know what the position is from the administration standpoint 
as yet. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. McK: ay, have you had an opportunity to examine 
the bill, which has been prepared and which I introdue a which makes 
many material changes in the other bills that have been introduced 
here before ? 

Secretary Me Kay. Just cas sually, sir. But I believe the present bill 
is a much more liberal bill than the one that was introdue a last time. 
My recollection is that there is about twice as much land allocated to 
the State as in the previous bill. 

Mr. Sayxor. And the bill which has been introduced at the present 
time turns over the land at once and allows the new State of Alaska 
to choose its land rather than to wait for the development or the sur 
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veys to be made, as has been customary in other States that have been 
admitted ? 

Secretary McKay. That is right. 

Mr. Sayvor. Are there any questions / 

Dr. Miller. 

Chairman Mitier. We have a number of wires here, one wire in 
particular, Mr. Secretary, from the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. 
I expect to make them a part of the record later. This wire reads: 

We are interested in statehood, but prefer hearing in Territory and testifying 
then. 

I suppose it would be the reaction of your Department that all the 
people of Alaska, the little people who are not able to come to W ash- 
ington, have a right to voice their opinion relative to statehood for 
Alaska. 

Secretary McKay. Yes. 

There is one other thing I would like to say: That the Office 
of Territories in the Department of Interior welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to assist this committee in any way they wish as to furnishing 
factual information. We have, of course, a lot of factual information. 

I was looking up this morning, for instance, the population of 
Alaska. The census was 128,000. The estimate now is 160,000. 

I did not have time to look at all of them, but I noticed Wyoming 
was admitted into the Union when they had 88,000 people. 

Chairman Mitier. You would expect to study the question, I sup- 
pose, thoroughly, the administration, to at least make sure that if 
Alaska is admitted we have a proper bill and it is admitted on the 
basis, as you say, that they can support themselves? 

Secretary McKay. Yes; I think that is our responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility of Congress, rather, to see that if Alaska is admitted to 
the Union that they be admitted on the basis that they will be able 
to survive. I feel sure, while I have not discussed it with the Presi- 
dent, that is the policy of the administration: They want to study 
the bill to see what their position will be on that basis. 

Chairman Mitier. That is all. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you in accord with the committee’s thought of 
increasing the acreage to be given as the basis for Alaska statehood ? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is all. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Regan ? 

Mr. Recan. You said that you were interested personally in the 
statehood for Alaska if the proper bill was presented. Do you re- 
gard the bill that we are now considering, by Mr. Saylor, the proper 
bill? Have you studied it? 

Secretary McKay. Not enough to make up my mind. I just looked 
over it casually and caught that part about the additional acreage. 
I have not studied it enough. 

Mr. Reean. So personally you are not endorsing this bill? 

Secretary McKay. Oh, no. 

Mr. Recan. Or opposing it? 

Secretary McKay. That is my position, yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. Did you speak personally to this committee or in behalf 
of the Department of Interior ? 
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Secretary McKay. Well, actually, when I speak I am speaking for 
the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Recan. You mentioned that you were not speaking for the 
administration. 

Secretary McKay. I have not the authority to speak for the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Recan. Now this matter of land. I see no objection to giving 
Alaska sufficient land to have property on which they can levy taxes 
and operate their government, but this proposal, as T nde rstand it, 
would let them select 43 million acres, or about 12 percent, of the 
total public domain in solid blocks where the land is of value. I do 
not know too much about Alaska, but I should think that would be 
about the extent of the valuable land in Alaska. Do you not think 
the Government ought to obtain some rights on those lands? 

Secretary McKay. Yes. I think that is a very small portion of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Reean. I grant you it is a small portion, but when you select 
43 million acres or 12 percent of the land, and you have first choice, 
are you not going to select the best land available ? 

Secretary McKay. That is right, but I do not purport+to be an 
authority. There are many other people here that can answer that 
question far better than I. I know former Governor Gruening, who 
is in the audience, can answer that question. 

I do not think the Federal Government should give away their 
rights, but I think they should give enough so that the State would 
be self-supporting. 

Mr. Reean. I agree with that, but I do not believe they should have 
the prior right to select the 43 million acres and leave the Federal 
Government the residue. 

Secretary McKay. I do not believe that is the case. 

Mr. Reean. The way I understand the provisions of the bill, it is. 

Secretary McKay. Oh yes; they get to select. You know there is 
a lot of wasteland in Alaska. There are many, many acres of land 
and a lot of it is not much good. 

Mr. Reean. That is right. You do not imagine they are going to 
select any of that, do you ? 

Secretary McKay. They know where to select the good land. 

What I am trying to say is that even if they get 43 million acres, I 
think there are many more acres of good land for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I think the Federal Government should retain such lands 
for forests, parks, and things of that character. 

Mr. Reean. Could I ask you this? Do you have any estimate of 
the extent of what ved oe to as good lands 

Secretary McKay. No; I have not. 

Mr. Reean. Tillable, ‘caltiv: atable, usable lands? 

Secretary McKay. I could make an effort to find that for you from 
the Department if you wish. 

Mr. Reean. I think it would be worth while for the committee to 
know the amount out of 375 million acres that is wasteland and how 
much might be usable land, through forestation, cultivation, or what- 
ever might be beneficial use. 

Secretary McKay. We will give you the best information we have. 
I do not know how much of the survey has been accomplished. 


Mr. Reean. Thank you. 
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Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Povuson. If Alaska gains statehood, they will have control 
over the fishing along their coasts; will they not ¢ 

Secretary Mc KAY. Yes, Sl! 

Mr. Povtson. That in itself will bring in a large revenue; will 
not—or should ? 

Secretary McKay. I do not know. That is debatable. Some, yes. 

Mr. PouL son. The sy could control—r oa the big claim today is 
. it they are dep leting the fish in that area, and if we give the State 

Alaska the opportunity, they will im regulations which would 
ed that. 

Secretary McKay. Yes; I understand that is the complaint—that 
they would probably control it a little better, just as we have in the 
State of Oregon eliminated as d gear and fish traps, and so forth, over 
a period ot years. 

Mr. Pouuson. I think there is legislation before this committee, 
Mr. Saylor, concerning the leasing of oil tracts to various oil companies 
up in that area. 

Mr. Saynor. Yes. 

Mr. Poutson. Then with statehood, that would be a matter which 
would be decided DY Alaska: would it not ? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. At the present time it is decided by 
the Interior Department, as you probably know. We just signed a 
lease récently for a million acres leasing rights in Alaska for oil. If 
it ison their State land, that would be their prerogative. 

Mr. Poutson. Then if there is a possibility that Alaska will gain 
statehood, would it not be advisab le to hold up as muc has possible i pet 
the future until Alaska can decide for herself ¢ 

Secretary McKay. I do not think so. You see there is the time 
element. We need new explorations for oil because of the defense 
requirements and so forth. Preparation for this particular lease had 
been going on for years, and the former Secretary spent the last 
year in gathering the various companies and assigning their rights and 
getting them into one big company that had the money to go ahead 
and carry it out. They are carried out under our supervision. They 
are spending a million and a half of their money to drill these ex- 

ploratory wells. So it was quite a job that had been going on for a 
om ar, and I do not think it should be held up. 

Mr. Poutson. Is this a noncompetitive setup they have? 

Secretary McKay. You mean ? 

Mr. Poutson. I mean when they open up the Territory for the leas- 
ing of oil in the areas where you designate the company, is that com- 
pet itive or noncompetitive ¢ 

Secretary McKay. There have been many independent companies 
and they pool their interests Some 400 or 500 different leases were 
gotten tovether. That took 9 or 3 years so as to get together on a 
cooperative effort so that one company could finance it with the rights, 
the contracts. Also the Indi: in rights are in there. 

Mr. Poutson. In your opi nion, would you think that if Alaska were 
a State, that the people living in Alaska would be able to exercise pol- 
icy which would tend to develop the State at more rapid pace than 
where it is run by a remote control from Washington ? 
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Secretary McKay. I think that it is true any place, whether it is 
Alaska or California—the local people that live there are better able 
to develop. And Los Angeles, Mr. Saylor. 

(Discussion was hi: . outside the record.) 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatn. Mr. Secretar y, 1 wish to be definite in my mind about 
your position on the question of statehood for Alaska. 

Now, as I understood you, it is the same today as it was when you 
were a member of the Governors Conference. Is that not right? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. I believe in statehood for all people. 
I do not like to see people live in a colonial status. Just if and when 
they are ready to be self sustaining. Now that is a matter for the 
Congress to decide. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And that is said because of a personal belief and not 
especially because of any administration or party platform or anything 
else ¢ 

Secretary McKay. That is right. I have no authority to speak for 
the administration. I am speaking for myself and the Department of 
Interior. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is all. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Wharton ¢ 

Mr. Wuarron. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. You have lived closer to Alaska than most of us have, 
I presume, most of your life in the Northwest. Is it your personal 
opinion that at the present time Alaska is ready for statehood? I 
mean from your own observation. 

Secretary McKay. You know, I have lived awfully close, but I must 
confess that I have never been in Alaska. I hope to go there this 
summer. 

I think there is a difference of opinion on that among people. A 
great many people think they are not ready for it. 

I cannot answer that question accurately. As I say, I have never 
been there. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pituion. Mr. Secretary, back in 1946 there was a poll taken in 
Alaska and the result was 9,000 persons in favor of and 6,000 persons 
against statehood for Alaska; 9,000 persons is not a very large number 
of persons to determine statehood for Alaska. In view of the popula- 
tion in Alaska, it seems such a small vote in favor of statehood—9,.000 
persons. Did you know about those figures ? 

Secretary McKay. No; I did not. The present population is much 
more than that. The official population of 1950 is 128,000-plus, and 
the estimated population as of today is 160,000. 

Mr. Priut0on. The vote did not indicate a great deal of interest with 
9.000 for and roughly 7 (000 against. 
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Secretary McKay. No; that istrue. I think the vote if taken today 
would probably be very controversial and probably be a close vote. 

Mr. Prtuion. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Secretary, I am wondering if the committee will 
have the benefit of an official report on the bill from the Interior De- 
partment before it begins to consider it, or does your statement stand? 

Secretary McKay. The Department of Interior will naturally stand 
ready to do anything this committee asks us todo. Soif you ask us to 
get a report, we will do our best to get it for you. I mean factual, I 
do not think we can give any more opinion. But we will dig out any 
of the facts that are available in the Department. 

Mr. Barrierr. There will not be any policy statement, though ? 

Secretary McKay. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am wondering, in view of the words which appear 
in the Republican national platform endorsing statehood for Alaska 
under an equitable bill, and as a Delegate from Alaska, it has been my 
hope that the administration would send up for consideration a bill 
which it considered equitable. Have you any knowledge whether this 
move will be undertaken ? 

Secretary McKay. No; I cannot speak for the administration. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you familiar with the definition intended 
the use of the word “equitable” in the platform ¢ 

Secretary McKay. Well, I was not on the platform committee, so 
I do not know, except that I believe that it would be the ordinary 
terms of equitable. I think such as I have said here before this 
morning that it would have to be on the basis that the State could 
survive, maintain itself, have enough of the resources that they could 
develop and live. 

Mr. Bartiert. In other words, a more liberal bill? 

Secretary McKay. I think so, more liberal than the last one, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Secretary, have you made a study so that you 
would have a personal opinion on the method of land selection under 
a statehood bill, bearing in mind that the House bill which was passed 
in 1950 used the selection formula by sections, and the Senate bill 
contained the provision whereby ‘the State could choose the land 
where it wanted ? 

Secretary McKay. No; I have not made a study of it. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are aware, Mr. Secretary, of the fact that the 
bill which passed the House and which was thereafter labeled as not 
being liberal enough would have given us by percentage twice as 
much land as Oregon received under its enabling act, are you not? 

Secretary McKay. Yes; I have been told that. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, do you have any personal opinion as to the 
advisability of the provision in Mr. Saylor’s bill which would author- 
ize the appropriation of $50 million to start the new State out? 

Secretary McKay. Have I any opinion? 

Mr. Barrterr. Personal opinion as to the advisability of doing 
that? 

Secretary McKay. No; I have not. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you not think that would make the bill more 
liberal and be helpful to the new State? 
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Secretary McKay. Well, I do not know whether you want to start 
people out with a gift. I think you ought to start people out with 
an opportunity to develop themselves. I am not very sympathetic 
to giving people things. Give them an opportunity. ' 

Mr. Barriert. Well, that might be true, but I know I introduced 
a bill indentical to that offered by Mr. Saylor, and in peo so, 1n 
respect to the request for a grant of money, and also in respect to 
the request for double the amount of land which had been offer red by 
the Senate bill, I was trying to be mindful of the Republican nation: ul 
platform which asked ie a more equitable bill. . 

Secretary McKay. I do not think you will find anything in the 
Republican national platform that states that the Federal Govern 
ment is Santa Claus, to be making gifts to people out in the States 
We provide opportunities for people to help themse ‘Ives by | 
thrift, and sacrifice, and taking chances in business, and so forth. 
That is my opinion of the Republican paliticel rls tiferm., 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you care to give your ashnteiel opinion of the 
bill now being considered by the committe e 

Secretary McKay. I really cannot because I have not studied it 
enough. I just know the highlights. So any opinion I would make 
would be a wild guess. 

Mr. Barrierr. If you were to study that bill and agree with it, 
with the provisions, would you be personally in favor of action on 
the bill at this time? 

Secretary McKay. I did not get that. 

Mr. Bartierr. After you had studied the bill, and if vou found 
agreement with the sections, would you personally be willing to have 
the committee to act on it favorably at this time? 

Secretary McKay. Surely, after 1 have had an opportunity to 
study it further. I have no objections to stating my opinion to any- 
body. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any idea of when the committee might 
expect that you should have opportunity to study it and make 
known your views on the precise bill ? 

Secretary McKay. The way I have been going the last couple of 
weeks, I cannot guess. I am having the Department down there 
check it. 

Mr. Bartierr. I hope that statement may be soon, Mr. Secretary, 
because I honestly believe it is one of the most important bills to come 
before the committee i ina long while. 

I have nothing more. 

Mr. Pitxi0on. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pruui0on. Mr. Secretary, do you have any reason to believe that 
the gentlemen who formulated the Re ‘publican platform were in error 
when they used the word “equitable” and really meant “liberal” r: pa 
than “equitable”? Mr. Bartlett seems to think the word “liberal” 
synonymous with equitable. 

Secretary McKay. No, I just do not agree with that sentiment. 
When they said equitable, I believe they meant equity between the 
State and the Federal Government, too. © I cert: uinly would not want 
to turn a State loose to start off with $50 million, any more than I 
would want to turn my children loose with a gift of money, but give 
them the opportunity to make their own money. 


’ 
ard WOrk, 
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Mr. Prion. In view of the fact the Republican national platform 
favored immediate statehood for Hawaii, without any restrictions in 
further language, and in the next plank referred to statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable enabling act, is it not fair to draw the con- 
clusion that what they meant was an equitable political arrangement 
rather than a liberal financial arrangement ¢ 

Secretary McKay. Oh, no, I think not. 

Mr. Pitii0on. That they were referring to an equitable representa- 
tion for the people of Alaska rather than liberality on the part of the 
Federal Government to Alaska, that they referred to the political 
situation just as they referred to the political situation when they 
talked about the District of Columbia, in which they stated they 
ought to have national representation but did not define the national 
representation; that the platform referred to political arrangements 
rather than financial or land grants? 

Secretary McKay. Well, I see this difference in the platform: 
Hawaii is a little different situation economically. They have over a 
half million people, a self-sustaining economy. Their people are 
making a living, their State can survive. There is no doubt about it. 
Now Alaska is not quite in the same category economically. 

Mr. Pitiion. The differentiations in the Republican platform were 
based upon political differentiations rather than upon economic differ- 
entiations, were they not ? 

Chairman Mititer. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Piniton. Yes. 

Chairman Minuer. If it was based upon political considerations, 
if you want to make this political, then we should be in favor of it, 
because the Legislature of Alaska is Republican, and the Governor, 
newly appointed, is Republican. So if you want to look at it from 
a political angle, which I hope the gentleman from New York or the 
Delegate from Alaska will not, because it hurts your cause when you 
do it, if it should be done from that standpoint, this committee and the 
administration, as a Republican administration, would naturally be 
for statehood for Alaska because we would probably have a Repub- 
lican Member of Congress from Alaska and two Republican Senators. 

Mr. Puttion. Dr. Miller, 1 was not referring to party politics, I 
was referring to political arrangement of the representation rather 
than to party politics. I had no reference to party politics at all. 

Secretary McKay. That was the question in my mind. If your 
reference was to party politics, I would say, “No.” 

Mr. Pitiion. No; 1 was referring to the political arrangement, 
that of the representation of so many representatives in tlie Govern- 
ment, the Senate, and the right of suffrage so far as the Presidential 
election is concerned. 

Secretary McKay. Of course, the Senators would be there under 
the Constitution and the Representatives would be there on a popu- 
lation basis. I do not see where that would enter into it. Maybe my 
head is thick, but I cannot follow your thinking entirely. 

Mr. Pitiion. Except a population of, say, 150,000 with 2 Senators 
could—— 

Secretary McKay. I see. 

Mr. Prion (continuing). Nullify the vote of 15 million people, 
say, in New York State; nullify the vote, say, of 10 million people in 
Pennsylvania, by having the same voice in the Senate. 
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Secretary McKay. I will answer that very quic kly. I am not 
concerned about that at all, because that is the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Likewise, my State is a small State, the one I used to live in. We 
have just as much voice in the Senate as you have in New York, and 
1 personally believe in that system. The House of Representatives 
represents the people for the checks and balances of our Government. 
1 am thoroughly in accord with the present system and wish we had 
it in the State legislature so you would have a balance in the rural 
and city population, and so forth. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Farrington, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Farrineron. No. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Regan ¢ 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Secretary, if you would have fee Department 
get us as nearly accurate as possible the amount of land, wasteland, 
that might be usable land, at your first conve nience, I would like very 
much for the committee to have it. 

Secretary McKay. There are some of the representatives here now. 
I presume they can get that. 

Mr. Regan. We understand it might not be accurate. 

Secretary McKay. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Reean. One other thing that might be accurate—I think it 
would be interesting to know just how many employees of your 
Department are regularly now engaged in work in Alaska and how 
many part-time employees are doing work for Alaska. 

Secretary McKay. All right; we will get that. The people are here 
and have heard your request, J hope. Yes; we will get it for you. 

Mr. Reaan. Fine. 

Secretary McKay. And anything else which you want and we 
have available we will be glad to furnish you. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your com- 
ing here and taking time out for this presentation. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, right before the meeting, Repre- 
sentative Homer D. Angell of Oregon, who introduced H. R. 207, ap- 
peared, and because he had another committee meeting he asked me to 
request permission to insert his statement in the record. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, permission is granted. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Angell is as follows:) 


LASKA ENTITLED STATEHOOD 


I introduced in the 80th Congress H. R. 1808, which provided for the admis- 
sion of the Territory of Alaska into the Union as a State on an equality with 
the other 48 States of the Union. I will discuss briefly my purpose in sponsor- 
ing this legislation. 

As the ranking Republican me mber of the House Committee on Territories 
in the 79th Congress, I made trips through Alaska on two separate occasions, 
the first one in the summer of 1948. As a lone member of the committee, I 
covered a considerable portion of Alaska and traveled on a bus over the entire 
length of the Alaska Highway from Whitehorse to the southern terminus. The 
remainder of the road to Fairbanks at that time had not been completed. 

In August of 1945, as a member of the Subcommittee of the Territories Com- 
mittee, I had occasion again to visit the Territory, at which time the committee 
traversed much of the Territory by railroad, bus, and airplane supplemented 
by water transportation. We went as far north as Point Barrow on the Arctic 
Ocean, covering the Nome area on our return. We not only held hearings in the 
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major cities we visited but we interviewed many Alaska citizens everywhere 
throughout our entire trip. On our return the hearings were transcribed and 
transmitted, together with a report, to the full Committee on Territories for its 
consideration. It is now available for use by the 80th Congress. 

The purpose of the trip of the subcommittee to the Territory was to see for 
ourselves and to obtain on the ground firsthand information by the members of 
the committee of the conditions existing in this great Territory and to discuss 
the problems facing it with Alaskan residents in order to acquaint the com- 
mittee with the needs of the Territory and the legislation required to protect 
its interests, including the proposal for admission of Alaska into the Union as a 
State. The committee in concluding its report said: 

“The committee is not in a position to make definite recommendations at this 
time on all the several matters which have been brought to its attention. Many 
of these proposals deserve careful thought and study. It is the spirit and desire 
of the committee to give careful attention and consideration to all proposals 
which have been presented to it, whether now in the form of specific legislative 
proposals or whether at the stage of discussion. We hope to work with the 
citizens of Alaska in a continuing effort to recommend and enact legislation 
which is in the best interests of the Territory and which will aid to open up and 
develop this great section of our country.” 

The committee did not make a specific recommendation on the question of 
statehood by reason of the fact that the citizens of Alaska at that time were 
contemplating holding a plebiscite to determine whether or not the majority of 
the residents of Alaska desired statehood. Since that time, as is well known, 
the vote has been taken and the statehood proposal was approved by a heavy 
majority 

On August 24, 1912, the Congress created the Territory of Alaska by an act 
which provided for the creation of a legislative assembly and defined its powers 
and duties. The organic act has had no major revision since its adoption. The 
fundamental powers granted the legislature were sharply restricted and are now 
outmoded, and the Territory is hampered thereby in its desire to govern itself. 
The citizens of Alaska, including the Indians and Eskimos, are citizens of the 
United States and of course are subject to the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship, including service in the Armed Forces and the payment of Federal income 
taxes. The Territory is not permitted to participate in the making of the Federal 
laws which govern it nor in the determination of taxes which its citizens have to 
pay. It isa striking example of taxation without representation. Furthermore, 
the major portion of the land area of Alaska is owned by the Federal Government, 
aggregating YS percent of the total of 586,400 square miles. These federally- 
owned lands consist of national parks, national forests, Indian reservations, and 
public domain. Restrictive laws and regulations governing these federally- 
owned lands are such that it is difficult for residents of Alaska to obtain title to 
land within the Territory which, to a large extent, has hampered the development 
of the Territory. If the Territory were admitted into the Union as a State, it 
should and no doubt would receive parity treatment with other States of the 
Union, and these restrictions which have hampered its development and growth 
would be removed. Under statehood the old organic act, which is outmoded and 
ineffective, would give way to a modern constitution and State laws of Alaska’s 





own making. 

Alaska is the last great frontier remaining in the United States for settlement 
and development. Its vast area, reaching from the mild climate of its southern 
coastal areas to the frozen northlands of the Arctic, contains great natural re 
sources capable of development and use. First of all, the fishing industry of 
Alaska is one of the great resources and has added many millions of dollars to 
the economy of our Nation, providing it with food products of inestimable value. 
It is true the Territory itself has not profited to the full extent possible from this 
valuable industry by reason of outside controls and imported labor and with- 
drawal of the fishery products and cash returns therefrom from the Territory. 

Forestry is an Alaskan asset of large value. There are vast stretches of 
timbered areas, particularly in the southern portion, which are awaiting use. 
Much of this is suitable for commercial sawtimber. Extensive portions are valu- 
able for pulp for the manufacture of paper, an adequate supply of which is 
coming to be a serious problem in continental United States. 

Since the gold rush to Alaska in 1898, mining has continued to be one of the 
great enterprises of the Territory. Between 1880 and 1939 Alaska produced gold 
valued at $779,.592.777, which is more than 108 times the purchase price of the 
Territory. Seward’s folly has turned to gold. Gold, however, is accountable 
for only 81 percent of the mineral production. There are many known coal 
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deposits in Alaska, but only two are commercially developed fields, which are 
located along the Alaska Railroad. There is reason to believe that there are 
extensive oil deposits underlying Alaska. Extensive development has already 
taken place in adjacent Canadian oilfields. Our own Government is now actively 
engaged in tapping these deposits in Alaska, and the outcome is most promising 
The mining industry will continue to be through the years a major one of this 
great frontier land. Alaska, from the days of Russian control, has been the 
source of much of our fur supply, and it continues to be a heavy producer of furs 
of great economic value to Alaska. 

Our committee was particularly interested in the development of agriculture 
in the Territory. Many of our people do not appreciate that many portions of 
Alaska are especially adapted to agricultural use. Much has been written about 
the Matanuska project developed by the Federal Government. While it is 
true that excessive sums of Federal money were expended, if not squandered, 
in the development of this project, it is also true that it has demonstrated the 
fact that the lands in the Matanuska Valley will produce exceptionally fine 
crops and when properly managed will successfully support many families. 
This valley lies at the head of Cooks Inlet. The winters are comparatively 
mild, the climate being influenced by the warm waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
and it enjoys a heavy rainfall. Hardy vegetables thrive in the area. Grass 
suitable for grazing abounds, and the dairy industry is carried on extensively. 
Fortunately, there is a heavy demand and ready market for all agricultural 
products raised in the Territory, and in spite of the agricultural developments 
in the Territory, large shipments from the outside are required to meet local 
demands. Agricultural development is also carried on extensively in other parts 
of Alaska. The University of Alaska at Fairbanks maintains two agricultural 
experimental farms which are performing a real service in determining the kind 
and type of agricultural products and animal industry suitable for the various 
areas of the Territory. The Bureau of Land Management of the Interior De- 
partment has recently announced that there are 650 farms now in Alaska 
available for settlers. They are listed in the following districts: Kenai Penin- 
sula, 310; the Matanuska Valley, 75; Kanana Valley, 160; Kodiak Island, 25: 
Forty-Mile Area, 10; Haines, 10; Ruby-Nulat, 10; Naknek, 10; McGrath, 10; and 
southeastern Alaska, 20. 

The great hinterland, extending back from the wild mild southern coastline 
over the great interior plateaus and mountain ranges and across McKinley 
National Park and on to the Arctic Ocean, makes Alaska indeed a land of 
wonders. An asset of great value to the Territory is its tourist possibilities. 
It is a hunter’s and tourist’s paradise. The grandeur of its scenery and the 
beauty of its coastal areas on the inside passage are unsurpassed. Alaska 
abounds with large game—Kodiak, grizzly and polar bear, mountain sheep and 
goats, reindeer, moose, and caribou—and will continue to be the mecca for sports- 
men and other tourists who are interested in the wildlife of our country. 

The greatest need in Alaska is adequate transportation facilities. Its de 
velopment has been held back by lack of adequate low-priced transportation 
to continental United States, as well as transportation within its borders 
Before the war it could only be reached by air or water. No land transporta- 
tion was available and air transportation was crude. AS a war project the 
great Alaska Highway was forged through the wilderness some 1,600 miles, 
terminating in Fairbanks. While the major portion of this highway lies in 
Canadian territory and has now been turned back to the Canadian Govern 
ment, it has demonstrated the fact that an adequate highway can be maintained, 
giving Alaska land transportation to the outside world. As the Territory 
develops under statehood in the years that lie ahead, this great artery should be 
improved and maintained with lateral extensions as a permanent land-transpor- 
tation system servicing this great north country. 

The war further demonstrated the need of permanent first-class air service 
connecting the United States via Alaska with Asia, Europe, and the Far East. 
The great circle route from our mainland via Alaska is the shortest and most 
serviceable skyway to the Old World. The 9,000 war planes we delivered to 
Russia at Ladd Field, Alaska, to fly this route to the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia, demonstrated the worth of the Great Circle approach in Alaska to 
the Old World. If these sky engines of death can fly from the United States, 
others can fly back to the United States the same way. Alaska may no longer 
be the back door but the front door to America. Alaska may be the Pearl 
Harbor of world war III. It is only a few hours flying time from our main- 
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land and is within bombing range of Tokio and Vladivostok as well as other 
Kuropean and Asiatic centers. Perishable air cargo now leaves Portland, 
Oreg., in midafternoon arriving in Anchorage about midnight. 

Alaska holds the key to the national defense of the United States mainland 
in the event of a third world war. Our air and land defenses in Alaska should 
be made impregnable. Immense sums have been expended by our Government 
during the war in charting airways and building airfields and air facilities 
and there should be no slackening of our efforts 


throughout the Territory 
Alaskan air facilities to full strength, not alone for 


to develop and maintain 
peacetime use but for our national security. 

rhe welfare and development of Alaska requires that the whole transportation 
field receive early attention to the end that this strategic area of our Nation will 
be provided with adequate transportation by land, water, and air. Such trans- 
portation service should not only be adequate to its needs but should be reason- 
able in cost so as to obviate the high charges now being exacted in every field 
of transportation to and within the Territory, a bottleneck impeding the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

Alaska has one railroad, Government-owned and operated, leading from the 
eost into Fairbanks. The rates are excessively high. It is old, worn out 
through age and excessive use during the war, servicing Ladd Field at Fair- 
banks. It should be rehabilitated and restored to full effectiveness not alone 
for local services in Alaska but as a part of the program to kee» Alaska im- 
pregnable for national security. The highway system in Alaska should also be 
extended and improved to permit its full development. Alaska needs settlers 
and it can only secure settlers by having adequate highways and other trans 
portation to enable its settlers to reach markets. New settlers bring new 
industries. Statehood will afford the people of Alaska the opportunity to solve 
these and many other problems in the American way by local State government 

The schools of Alaska are maintained in part by the Federal Government and 
in part by the Territory. If statehood were granted, the whole school problem 
eould be revamped and coordinated under local State control so as to provide 
an integrated school system, providing adequate education for all the children 
within the Territory. 

Proponents of statehood for Alaska realize that it will involve increased local 
taxation. Self-government means State budgets which must be met out of taxes 
However, with the citizens of Alaska in control of their own affairs they will be 
in a position to meet this problem by practicing strict economy in Government 
operations and capturing tax funds from all of its citizens and from all of the 
industries and commercial operations in Alaska. The taxload may in this man- 
ner be equalized and spread fairly upon those who should bear the burdens of 
Government, 

The people of Alaska have now maintained a Territorial government for 35 
years and the period of pupilage should be ended. Alaska has grown up and 
should discard its knee pants. Territorial government has outlived its usefulness, 
Alaska has developed an economy with ample resources justifying statehood, 
its citizenship has advanced socially, and educationally in keeping with the 
standards of continental United States. The residents of the Territory have 
voted by a large majority in favor of statehood and the best interests of the 
Terriory and its people, as well as the welfare of the United States itself, require 
that statehood be granted. 

Mr. Bartierr. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to in- 
sert in the record senate joint memorial 1 of the of the 47th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, of this year, on statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection it will be inserted and become a part 
of the record. 

(The memorial referred to is as follows :) 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 1 


To His Excellency, the Honorable Presmpent oF THE UNITED STATES: 
We, your memorialists, the 47th Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respectfully represent as follows: 
Whereas the security and economic welfare of Alaska and Hawaii are essen- 
tial to the well-being of the entire Pacific coast ; and 
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Whereas inclusion in the Union as sovereign States would strengthen the 
economies and the social strength of Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and labor groups in Oregon have worked 
unceasingly to develop increased trade and economic relations with Hawaii 
and Alaska, more particularly the latter; and 

Whereas both Alaska and Hawaii, through statehood, will be freed from 
existing monopolies which often prevent their logical development; and 

Whereas both United States Senators from the State of Oregon supported a 
bill providing for Alaskan statehood in the Congress of the United States in Feb 
ruary 1952; and 

Whereas people in Alaska who are backing statehood have done so with the 
express and stated wish that admission as a State will enable Alaska to make 
genuine use of such seaports as Portland and Astoria; and 

Whereas innumerable civil organizations in Oregon have taken a_ public 
position favoring statehood for both these great Territories ; and 

Whereas inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii as States of the Union would bring 
pride and strength to the many racial and religious minority groups who form 
a large part of the population of those areas, thus improving our relations in the 
Asiatic-Pacific realm: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Gregon (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring therein), That we definitely go on record as urging early 
admission of both Alaska and Hawaii as self-governing States of the Union and 
that copies of this memorial be sent to the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to all members of the Oregon congressional deleg a 
tion, and to the Delegates in the National Congress from the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 





Chairman Miniter. Without objection, I would like to offer 2 tele- 
erams, 1 from the president of the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 
and 1 from the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce on the statehood 
question, 1 addressed to Mr. E. L. Bartlett from the Cordova Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, they will be inserted and made a 
part of the record. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


Corpova, ALASKA 
B. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate to Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Kindly convey to House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs con- 
ducting statehood hearing the hearty endorsement of this chamber of statehood 
bill for Alaska. 

CorDovVA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 15, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Anchorage Chamber of Commerce wishes to reaffirm stand favoring Alaska 
statehood. Gives 100 percent support to Alaska statehood committee and have 
requested John M. Anderson, member of chamber board to represent this organ- 
ization at present hearings. 

RosBErRT A. SMITHSON, President. 


PETERSBURG, ALASKA, April 14, 1953. 
A, L. MILLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives: 
We are interested in statehood but prefer hearing in Territory and testifying 
then. 
PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Mr. Robert B. Atwood, 
who is chairman of the Alaska Statehood Committee, and editor and 
publisher of the Anchorage Daily ‘Times. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. ATWOOD, CHAIRMAN, ALASKA STATE- 
HOOD COMMITTEE; EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, ANCHORAGE DAILY 
TIMES, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Arwoop. Gentlemen of the committee, I want to express my 
admiration and respect for your dilige snce in Sea TINg facts and cir- 
cumstances under which statehood is bei ‘ing considered for Alaska and 
your patience in hearing the testimony ef those of us who are here to 
appear before your committee. I have always found the Members of 
Congress diligent and patient in considering this manger, which must 
be recognized as one of great importance to the Nation as well as to 
Alaska itself. 

Statehood, as we all know, is not a new subject. It has been under 
consideration for a good many years. It has been presented many 
times to many people and it is, almost without exception, a winning 
story. Never has stetehood for Alaska been considered by a delibera- 
tive body—and I make special reference to committees of the House 
and the Senate—that it did not result in a favorable decision and 
report. Iam confident that statehood will once more win a favorable 
report after this committee has heard all the facts and has given due 
consideration to all the benefits that will accrue to the Nation and to 
Alaska when statehood becomes a reality. 

Before going into the details of the qualifications of Alaska for 
statehood, its capabilities in self-government and the specifications 
under which statehood is to be offered by the Nation, I think it is im- 
portant that certain background material be presented so that we all 
have a common basis upon which to evaluate the facts that are to be 
presented. This background, I hope, will make it possible for us to 
recognize readily which facts are significant and which ones are of 
lesser importance in this hearing. 

Much depends upon the interpretation given the facts. It is un- 
fortunate there are those who contend that the facts prove Alaska 
not ready for statehood. But, more fortunately, there are a greater 
number who view these facts in the light of the precepts upon which 
this great Nation was founded and has prospered, and on the history 
of the conquering of frontiers that has made the Nation great. They 
have concluded that statehood for Alaska is not only appropriate and 
proper and right, but is essential to the best interests of the Nation in 
its domestic and world affairs. 

The background from which stem the events and developments of 
today shows that many of the arguments used in opposition to state- 
hood are, indeed, some of the most forceful arguments in favor of 
statehood. For instance, there are such matters as sparce population ; 
lack of many of the industries that have made great cities and great 
States in continental Eaee States; the lack of roads compared to the 
highway system of the Nation; the limited development of agricul- 
ture and the absence of various other facets of civilization that are 
commonly considered essential to a stable economy. 

How can Alaska be so bold as to ask for statehood when it lacks so 
many of these basic ingredients for economic development ? 
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Some say that these facts are sufficient to justify a delay in the com- 
ing of statehood. I present that they are indisputable proof that they 
make statehood imperative if the United States is ever to have the 
benefits accruing from the deve me of Alaska as a stable economic 
unit inseparable from the rest of the Nation. 

Without statehood, Alaska will never develop under the pattern 
that has made the Nation strong and prosperous. 

This background that I want to present shows that the rules of the 
development game—if we can call a development game—have been 
changed drastically in the last half century. Most of the incentives 
that spurred the opening of the West and the development of the 35 
States that have joined the Union since the Nation was founded have 
been eliminated. The efforts to develop Alaska have been retarded 
by the absence of incentives. They have been complicated and im- 
peded by the creating of throttling controls such as no great area of 
the West ever was confronted with. 

Statehood, which means nothing more than self-government and 
full membership in the Federal family, is the only measure ever pro- 
posd that could remedy the basic causes of the retarded development 
of Alaska. 

It has often been said that there isn’t a problem in Alaska that 
couldn’t be overcome with a few million dollars. While this is often 
said facetiously, there is more truth to it than at first appears. It is 
a known fact that the natural barriers to development in Alaska are 
much more easy to overcome than the man-made barriers in Alaska. 
Men have proven they can conquer the wilderness in the far north; 
they can build roads, cities, develop the great natural resources and 
ida them into production for use by man. The natural barriers 
such as cold, snow, mountains, tundra, permafrost, isolation, great 
distances, and other things found in Alaska are easier to overcome than 
are the misunderstandings, restrictive laws, lack of adequate Govern- 
ment services, and outright neglect on the part of those people who 
have the ultimate authority on all things pertaining to the great 
Territory. 

Congress is frequently involved in discussions of the dollar shortage 
among nations of the world. The dollar shortage upsets world trade, 
cause economic repercussions that are felt in the everyday lives of 
millions of people in distant lands, it even upsets the economy of our 
own Nation as well as others. 

We who live in Alaska have found the dollar shortage equally 
oppressive. It is the dollar shortage that has deterred development. 
Close study of the dollar shortage in Alaska shows it is not unique— 
that it has occurred over and over again in history—that it is one of 
the factors that has appeared in frontier development ever since the 
first colonists migrated toward the West. 

When the first settlers came to the New World they experienced a 
shortage of money. They were financed by London interests. Histcry 
shows the Pilgrims were in hock to London. Once the colonists had 
built up their economy sufficiently, they became independent and 
started this Nation. And I daresay there was plenty of evidence in 
those days that they were not ready for independence. 

The early colonists were followed by others who moved into the 
Middle West and West. Boston money had to finance them in their 
ventures to the westward. As great cities grew, such as Chicago, they 
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found themselves in hock to Boston and other eastern financial centers. 
The profits from great farming enterprises on the plains were fed back 
to the East to build the fine cultural centers, raise the standard of 
living of the Nation, establish the institutions and traditions that have 
made this Nation great. As the development continued further west, 
cities like Chicago found that its surplus capital was flowing into the 
new frontiers. The West has always depended upon the East for 
capital with which to develop. That is why so many western enter- 
prises even today are controlled in the East. 

Alaska stands as a fertile field aching for development. Alaska 
wants to be in hock—to someone—anyone—but there are no takers. 
We have rich resources—more than many parts of the Nation where 
great achievements followed the building of roads, railroads, cities, 
farms, factories, and became full-fledged States. Those vast areas in 
the West found capital in the East readily available to make them 
great. 

Why is it that Alaska today can’t find the dollars? Why won't 
they come north to open up the great northland the way the West 
was opened ? 

The answer is history. It is written in the books on the growth of 
the United States. It is found in the old laws of the 19th century. 
If we are to understand our problem today we must know what 
happened in the past. 

Alaska was unknown and distant wilderness belonging to Russia 
when the pioneer colonists declared their independence from England. 
Alaska had no place in the national considerations during the formu- 
lative period that followed the birth of the new Nation. Hardly more 
than an occasional imprint of a trapper’s foot marked Alaska soil 
during the days when patterns were shaped for national development. 

By 1800 this pattern first had begun to take shape and had become 
visible. It was in the western migration of Americans. It was in 
the grubstaking of fur traders who crossed the Appalachian 
Mountains and brought back vivid and attractive descriptions of the 
rich lands of the Mississippi Valley. The fur traders led the way to 
the West virtually from the time Europeans first set foot on American 
soil. 

Successive waves of frontiersmen followed the traders. Behind 
the traders came the cattlemen. Where conditions were favorable 
miners came next. 

This procession of civilization from East to West took place in wave 
like layers rolling across the continent like waves rolling across the 
Alaska shore lands. It continued with pioneer farmers moving in 
behind the traders, cattlemen, and miners. The farmers introduced 
something new in development. Their task was not to adapt them- 
selves to the country but to adapt the country to their needs. They 
sought to conquer the country. 

The pioneer farmers views forests and grasslands as vast obstacles 
to be subdued. Millions of acres of virgin timber were stripped away 
by their axes. Millions of acres of prairie sod were turned under by 
their plows. They hated Indians. They hated traders who supplied 
the red man with firewater and firearms. Some of them professed to 
prefer the wilderness solitudes—but all of them were anxious for more 
settlers to follow and join them. It made their land values greater 
and increased their safety. 
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Behind the pioneer farmers came the “equipped farmers,” who made 
up the fifth frontier wave. Each new wave of settlers introduced 
something new in the frontier development. Each new wave brought 
new capital from the East. 

After the “equipped farmers” had completed the task of grubbing 
out the stumps, building better and more permanent homes and had 
increased their production to the point where they had surpluses for 
export—then came the urban community, the final frontier wave. 
This urban community was the magnet of opportunity that opened the 
way for millers, merchants, grain dealers, slaughterers, distillers, spec- 
ulators, schoolmasters, dancing teachers, lawyers, and even editors. 
These people moved from the eastern seaboard to the interior of the 
continent and established themselves at crossroads or at the upper end 
of navigable streams, or at an advantageous point on a canal or rail- 
road. This was the start of the urban community that we know today. 

Alaska’s development during 86 years of American rule has experi- 
enced only part of the development process that marked the opening of 
the West. Why is it that the processes that operated so consistently 
from East to West stopped when they reached the Pacific coast? Why 
didn’t the same economic and sociological pressures spur the same 
procession of civilization into the northland ? 

Fur traders came to Alaska. Miners came to Alaska. But the 
farmers didn’t come until within our own generation. The urban 
communities that were established in Alaska remained stunted in 
growth and limited in prosperity until the last 10 years, 

The reasons for this spotty and sluggish development are readily 
found in history. 

The westward migration of civilization with its six frontier stages 
moved slowly but steadily prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
But it was after the war that development was speeded—and some of 
the most spectacular results came. Even during the war the cards 
were stacked to encourage the big rush to the West. In 1861 Congress 
passed the first protective tariff law that encouraged industrial devel- 
opment. Subsequent acts of Congress raised the tariff walls still 
higher and by the end of the war the average duties had been increased 
from 18 to 47 percent. Northern manufacturers were established in a 
position well-nigh impregnable. Further to encourage the expansion 
of business interests, Congress repealed the income tax and removed 
wartime taxes on coal, iron, and corporations. Under a series of rail- 
road laws Congress subsidized the construction of transcontinental 
lines with loans of over $60 million and outright gifts of more than 
100 million acres of public lands—grants lavishly supplemented by the 
States and local communities. 

Favored by these incentives to move into the West, business and 
industry flourished as never before. 

Twenty thousand miles of tracks were laid in a decade, most of it 
in the West. Transcontinental lines were pushed across the plains 
and mountains at dizzy speeds—far in advance of civilization or any 
great need for transportation. Telegraph lines were strung from 
city to city and soon across the continent. Cables were laid across 
the Atlantic and within 15 years telephones added a new means of 
lightning communication. Settlers moved to the West in the wake 
of this spectacular development of communications that opened vast 
areas of free lands. 
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It was in railroads, mining, lumber, meat packing, iron and steel, 
oil, and similar investments closely tied to the opening of the West 
that the great fortunes were made. Soon the names of railroad 
builders like Vanderbilt and Stanford; of packers like Armour and 
Swift; of lumber kings like Weyerhaeuser; or iron masters like 
Andrew Carnegie: oil princes like John D. Rockefeller, were house- 
hold words, supplanting the names of statesmen or of men of letters 
in popular esteem. ; 

The opening of the West redistributed wealth with a lavish and 
careless hand, creating thousands of respectable and hundreds of dis- 
reputable fortunes. Profits from the Midwest and West built fine 
mansions that lined Fifth Avenue, New York, and Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago—financed colleges, universities, supported churches and 
missions, patronized orchestras and art museums. The concentration 
of wealth was naturally greatest in the industrial areas of the East. 
The three States of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania paid 
60 percent of the Nation’s total income tax of 1864. But everywhere— 
East, West. and even in much of the South—the standard of living 
rose. 

The year 1890 brought a development that was to be significant to 
the entire Nation, although this great significance went at first with 
scant notice. It was the simple announcement by the United States 
Bureau of the Census that the frontier had disappeared. Each year 
when the census was taken the Bureau of the Census had plotted on a 
map the frontier line in the West and showed how it had moved con- 
stantly westward every 10 years. ‘The frontier line was the line from 
north to south where the population fell below two persons per square 
mile. 

This brief announcement that the frontier no longer existed told 
the end of a great historic movement. Until that moment, American 
history was largely the history of the colonization of the West. The 
explanation of American development is in the existence of an area 
of free land—and its continual recession—and the advance of Ameri- 
can settlement westward. 

When it became known that there was no longer a frontier—that 
the American civilization had reached the shores of the Pacific coast— 
an alarm was sounded. What had become of the great heritage of the 
public domain that had been considered inexhaustible? What had 
become of the great natural resources of the West which had seemed 
limitless ? 

All the years preceding 1890 the huge area of the public domain 
was viewed by Congress as something to transfer into private owner- 
ship as speedily as possible. That was the motive behind the liberal 
grants of expansive acreages to railroads and other enterprises that 
promised development. 

Any individual or group that went West was free to take what he 
or they found and hold it as his or their own. The forests; the rivers; 
the prairies; the minerals; the oil, and all the other riches of the earth 
could be had for the taking. Taxes were light. Riches were plenti- 
ful. There were huge profits for the adventurers from the East who 
furnished the money, and for the hardy souls who braved the rigors 
of the West to find something to develop. 

Shortly after 1890, however, the national attitude underwent a 
drastic change. A policy of conservation of natural resources was 
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conceived as a method of retaining and perpetuating for the public 
what was left of the national heritage. From 1890 until as recently 
as 1920 Congress enacted laws setting up restrictions on the owner- 
ship and exploitation of the resources of the West. The West howled 
in protest. Westerners saw conservation as a throttle on their de- 
velopment and prosperity. Eastern interests likewise protested. Con- 
servation was closing the door to the lush fields for quick profits from 
investments in new enterprises. But Congress turned a deaf ear. 
Conservation became a permanent part of the national policy and 
more and more restrictions on ownership and development were 
written into law. 

Where was Alaska all this time? It was forgotten—nothing but an 
unknown and unattractive land far off in the North. 

During the post Civil War bustle of development from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, Alaska was dormant—with only a Navy gunboat 
to maintain order. In 1890 when the great change came in national 
thinking toward development and conservation, Alaska had a popu- 
lation of only 30,000 people, most of them Indians and Eskimos. Fish- 
ing had just replaced fur trapping as the main industry. The only 
semblance of government was provided by one judge, one marshal 
with four commissioners and four deputy marshals. Congress had 
enacted only two laws for Alaska. There was no mail service or other 
communication. There were no roads, schools, or cities as we know 
them today. Only a few mining camps, fish camps, and traplines. 

The laws passed by Congress to halt the so-called squandering of the 
national heritage west of the Mississippi struck a deadly blow at 
Alaska. The tremendous natural resources of the Territory, largely 
unknown and unattended, were automatically subjected to the restric- 
tions aimed at the West. Alaska’s riches were locked in a sort of deep 
freeze that we all know so well today. 

This precluded the possibility that the westward expansion of 
American civilization might have continued into the North. The rules 
of the game of development were changed suddenly and, for Alaska, 
fatally. 

The effort to lock up the remaining resources was so thorough and 
intense that the Federal Government forgot provisions for unlocking 
them. Alaska was closed to development under the guise of conser- 
vation. It remains for the most part closed today. 

The true meaning of conservation is controlled use and wise man- 
agement. But in Alaska conservation, as it is and has been practiced, 
means paralysis. 

Under the conservation policies the forests of Alaska have grown 
to maturity, protected from the ax of man. They have been held un- 
touchable as they pass maturity, rot and die. Successive generations 
of trees have likewise grown to maturity and followed the same cycle, 
protected from exploitation, conserved, they fall beside their ancestors, 

yvasted as windfalls. This so-called conservation is actually waste of 
the worst sort. 

The forests are so secure from use by man that a special act of 
Congress was necessary to permit the Forest Service to negotiate a 
contract for timber rights in connection with the pulp mill now under 
development near Ketchikan. 

While the Federal Government has held Alaska under rigid shackles 
that prevented development of resources, the same Government has 
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undergone a tremendous change in its habits of taxation. Huge 
fortunes today are frowned on—quite a contrast to the attitude of 
the Congress of the 1860°s when laws were remodeled to encourage 
capitalists to undertake risk ventures. 

Today huge profits are impossible. When they do occur the taxes 
whittle them down to shavings. The biggest portion goes into the 
tax coffers. Thus capital has lost its incentive and the interest in 
new horizons for development. Instead of seeking new places for 
investment, capital today is seeking safe places. Risk is the deter- 
mining factor, not the possibi lity of profits. 

It is known that Alaska is a storehouse that could enrich the entire 
Nation. The mineral resources are enormous. Several major oil 
companies are active in surveys preliminary to exploratory ventures. 
Geological reports indicate they may tap “ reserves that could dimin- 
ish substantially the dependence of the Nation on foreign sources 
and materially reduce the importation of oil from distant parts of 
the world. Among the others from Alaska who will appear here 
are men who are well informed on the resources and the current inter- 
est in developing them. 

Thus it is not speculation when one talks of the potential develop- 
ments. Nor is it visionary to foresee great cities and a strong C1\ iliza- 
tion similar to that of the States. Across the Bering Straits from 
Alaska the Soviets are doing what we talk about. In the Soviet 
Arctic the population of towns has increased several hundred or even 
thousand percent. Figures for the population of Archangel have 
been given as 77,000 in 1926 and 281,000 in 1939—an increase of 266 
percent. Figures for Murmansk in the same years were 9,000 and 
117,000—an increase of 1.233 percent in 15 years. Dr. Stefanson, of 
world eminence for his explorations, studies, and books on the Arctic, 
has estimated it is possible that many now living would see the time 
when Alaska would support as many people as Finland and Scan- 
dinavia combined—and support them in a comparative degree of 
well-being. The population is 16 million. 

Alaskans in asking for statehood do not contend that their great 
land has developed fully—far from it. They are astonished by the 
lack of developments. They see the great potentialities ; and ask for 
the opportunity to follow in the footsteps of their forefathers, who 
carried the American way of life across the wilderness of prairies, 
the plains, the deserts, and the mountains to the Pacifie coast. 

Our only hope lies in a program that will remove and eradicate the 
shackles that brought the present situation that we have often called 
multiple frustrations. We must find a formula that will permit 
the wise use of the natural resources instead of leaving them to waste. 
We must create new incentives for capital to flow into Alaska and 
finance the enterprises we need for the permanent expansion of our 
economy. 

‘There is no way to do this other than under statehood. Alaska has 
been owned by the United States almost 86 years. It has been an in- 
corporated Territory for 41 years. I submit that the experiences of 
those years as a stepchild in the Federal family, proves that full de- 
velopment is impossible under the present system. History shows 
that every Territory that ever became a State has developed rapidly. 

We ask for the same opportunity that has been granted the 35 
States that joined the original thirteen colonies, Without it, the only 
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prospect today is Government ownership and Government control 
with the minimum of private enterprise. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Atwood. I would like to ask you a 
few questions, 

First, maybe you can correct for the record the statement somebody 
made yeste rds iy that when we bought Alaska we paid $25 million for 
it. If my figures are correct, when we bought Alaska we paid Russia 
$7,200,000. 

Mr. Arwoop, That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor, The Territory of Alaska, I believe, now has a popula- 
tion according to the last census of around 160.000 people. That popu- 
lation is more than the population of many of the Territories that 
were admitted as States / 

Mr. Arwoop. I believe it is more than 20, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. And is it not a fact, Mr. Atwood, that most of the 
Western States developed to their present position of prominence 
after they were admitted to statehood and not before ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. Certainly. 

Mr. Sayvor, So that the mere fact that we do not have in Alaska 
at the present time a completely developed economy in the sense that 
everything, all land is taken up and all the people have positions of 
prominence, a lot of industry there—there is the potential that in the 
future Alaska can develop as other Western States have developed ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes, we have all the evidence of that. 

Mr. Sayvor. In fact, I will go so far as to say in my opinion they 
have a great deal more potential for future development than many 
of the States that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Arwoop. I think it was well stated by a grocer in Anchorage 
who wrote me a letter, a letter to the editor, about some local problems, 
and he put a P. S. on it. He said: “Someone has said that Alaska 
is not ready for statehood yet because it has not enough industry. 
That is like my telling my son that he cannot marry your daughter 
because they do not have any children yet”. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Regan. Was $7 million all that was paid for Alaska or were 
there some deferred payments ! 

Mr. Arwoop. No. The $7 million was deferred for several Con- 
gresses while the President kept asking for appropriations to com- 
plete the transaction. He had some difficulty getting the $7 million, 
but that $7,200,000 was the total. 

Mr. Reean. It was the total / 

Mr. Arwoon. Yes. 

Mr. Rrean. You mentioned in the last part of your talk that the 
first people to go to Alaska were fishermen, for furs, and _ finally 
farmers. How much land was finally put in cultivation in Alaska? 

Mr. Arwoop. We have a witness, Mr. Sundborg, whom we brought 
from Alaska to give you statistics on all the various phases of Alas- 
kan economy and potentials that you may want. I am sure that he 
has that figure. If I gave it, it would be, very likely, inaccurate. 

Mr. Regan. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Saywor. Mr. Berry. 
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Mr. Berry. I want to commend the gentleman on a very thought- 
ful and very complete statement, and I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of this committee for the very fine statement you have made. 

Mr. Arwoop. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from South Dakota 
took away from me what I was going to state. I think this is a won- 
derful statement of the development westward of this country, and 
the witness has said it so nicely, so thoroughly what I attempted to say 
yesterday in such a few words without the criticism of two of my 
distinguished colleagues. That is what I tried to say yesterday and 
made, perhaps, a little harsh statement which I did not mean. The 
witness is so correct in what he has stated that he just leaves no ques- 
tion so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Wesr.anp. I would like to ask Mr. Atwood if he does not feel 
that industry is being attracted to Alaska under the present situation, 
particularly with regard to forest products. 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes, Mr. Westland; we are very happy, too, that a 
pulp mill is coming to Ketchikan. We hope pulp and newsprint 
mills will come to other places in southeastern Alaska. But it is 
amazing, when you want to start a project, such a commendable proj- 
ect as a pulp mill, you have to come to Congress and get a special law 
so you can cut a tree. We now have another illustration of it where 
the Aluminum Co. would like to put a gigantic plant in near Skagway. 
They need 20,000 acres of land to put ‘the plant and all the power 
facilities on. And this land is rugged mountains and total wilder- 
ness; nobody has ever lived there even. And some years ago, when 
this plant was contemplated, the Interior Department withdrew the 
land for that purpose so that it would be available for this factory, 
or this plant, and now that they want to go ahead they find there is no 
authority existing for anybody to sell them that land. They have to 
come to Congress to get a law. And the whole project is involved in 
a special law to be enacted by Congress before they can build the 
$400-million aluminum plant in Alask: 

We have another case, the case of Mr. Havenstrite, who has been 
before this committee in the last few days, who has been trying for 
21 years to drill an oilwell in Alaska, and now the whole pr oject is 
tied up in a knot because nobody has any authority to give him a lease 
on three sections of school land. Of all the silly things if you want to 
develop a country. You have these people who want to spend a 
million dollars to do it—and this is the rare exception under our 
Territorial system—the occasion when you get a man with a million 
dollars who wants to come to Alaska, and when they do want to come 
you find nothing but red tape and complications, and they have to 
come back to Washington and spend many years of their life working 
here. Many of the people grow old and die before they get their first 
project started. 

Mr. WestLanp. Have any of these people ever been denied in the 
final analysis? 

Mr. Arwoop. Have they ever been denied ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Atwoop. Now there have been people who have given up. 
[ Laughter. | 
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Mr. Saytor. In other words, frustration becomes so great that 
they finally are worn out by their efforts? 

Mr. Arwoop. Right. Old age catches up to them. 

Mr. Westianp. I thought this committee looked very favorably on 
Mr. Havenstrite’s testimony. 

Mr. Atrwoon. I believe this is the third year he wanted to do what 
he is still trying to do. He has lost this season. He cannot do it this 
summer, and now it is off until 1954, all because of 2,000 acres of 
school land. 

Mr. WestLanpb. Then you have further development coming along, 
I believe, with the Pacific Northern planning a couple of pulp mills, 
I believe. 

Mr. Atrwoop. Yes, sir; there are several. 

Mr. Westianp. Another $100 million or $125 million operation. 

Mr. Arwoop. That is correct. They are in the planning stage. I 
believe Mr. Sunborg can give you a more detailed report on just what 
the status is of those. 

We have Union Oil, Shell Oil, Standard Oil, and other firms with 
surveyors all around the Cook Inlet area and they are picking out 
spots to explore. Exploration, the drilling is the next step. And we 
fear they are going to run into the same school-land problem, and 
they will all land back here next. 

Mr. Wesrtanp. Do you feel that statehood for Alaska would ex- 
pedite these ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. Statehood would help in so many ways. It would not 
only give us some local controls over some of our own affairs but 
it would also give us representation in Congress so that when a situ- 
ation such as this prevails we would have an effective way of presenting 
it to get some action. 

Mr. Westianp. You have excellent representation in Congress now, 
Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Atrwoop. We find that our Delegate, when he walks into an 
office and thumps on the table, does not make the noise or get the 
attention that a Senator gets when he goes in and thumps on that 
table. [| Laughter. | 

Just think—our municipalities cannot borrow money without com- 
ing back here and getting permission from Congress. The city of 
Anchorage has all sorts ‘of problems and has to constantly come 
back here and get permission to borrow money. It ought to be between 
the borrower and the city, but somehow Congress has to approve it, and 
usually there is somebody who objects. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. O’Brien! 

Mr. O’Brien. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pruuuz0on. Mr. Atwood, essentially, then, what you are seeking 
is not statehood so much as representation of two Senators in the 
United States Senate / 

Mr. Arwoop. More than that, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prtut0Nn. Political power and political prestige ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Certainly not. 

Mr. Pitit10on. Two votes in the United States Senate. .That is 
essentially what you are seeking, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Atrwoop, No, sir. 
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Mr. Przzion. Would you favor statehood for Alaska on a basis less 
than that of two Senators? If there were such a constitutional 
amendment, would you favor representation in the United States 
Senate based upon your population rather than upon equal repre- 
sentation of two Senators 

Mr. Arwoop. I do not think any patriotic American would be in 
favor of upsetting one of the fundamental principles that the Nation 
was built on as written into the Constitution. That would be setting 
a ae nt that, if extended, would upset one of the basic things of 
the Nation. 

Selfishly, as far as I am concerned, I say Alaska 30 be better off 
with one Senator rather than none; but certainly the Nation would be 
impaired, and I do not think any Alaskan would want to wreck the 
United States just so they could be a little better off with one Senator 
instead of none. 

Mr. Pitrion. Now, Mr. Atwood, that constitutional provision that 
you are talking about has already been amended insofar as the mode 
of selection of Senators is concerned. When that constitutional pro- 
vision was enacted, along with the equality of Senators for each State, 
there was tied into it the mode of selection by the legislature. The 
provision for the mode of selection has been amended. So, there is 
no great crime in further amendment, is there / 

Mr. Arwoop. I do not know. I believe you are overemphasizing 
the importance of whether we have one or two Senators. 

As I see it, in the minds of the great mass of people, the climate of 
Alaska is a cold, tough thing that you cannot overcome; but those of 
us who live there know that the climate is a minor proposition, but 
the political climate is much worse. We cannot attract capital there 
because they do not understand our political setup under Territorial 
status. They cannot understand how the edict of one man, such as 
the Secretary of the Interior, can affect the everyday lives of all of us. 
And big money, investment, looking in long-range propositions, they 
do not like to subject themselves to the whims or fancies of one man. 
They understand and know how to operate under the American form 
of government, which we do not have in Alaska. 

Now that is what we need. If you are going to create something new 
and equal lly mysterious, modify things so that we do not have it, I do 
not know whether it will be successful or not. 

Mr. Prnuion. In essence what you have said here today, Mr. Atwood, 
is this: That Congress and the Department of the Interior have not 
properly functioned in the interests of Alaska, and that the State of 
Alaska, when it becomes a State, could better administer its affairs 
und better administer the grant of land than Congress has been able 
to do. Specifically, what kind of a program do you think Alaska as 
a State would set up to bring about the desired results that you speak 
= ¢ For instance, on the 43 million acres of land proposed to be given 

Alaska, under what proposal would that be handed out to private 
aad stry? Do you have any program for that? 

Mr. Arwoop. That is quite a question to ask one man what a State 
legislature would do. 

Mr. Pmuion. That is exactly what you have said—that they would 
do it better than Congress and the Department of the Interior. I 
would like you to get a little bit more specific about it. 
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Mr. Arwoop. I know they would enact measures to encourage 
development, not to retard or delay 

Mr. PILLION. What would be those proper measures differentiated 
from what Congress has done? 

Mr. Arwoop. Under State lands. they would open it up for settle- 
ment and development so it could be used instead of having it tied 
up now where we have veterans coming to Alaska and they cannot 
find a homestead. 

Mr. Pititi0on. Then Congress could do the same thing without state 
hood: could it not 4 

Mr. Arwoop. Congress has always had the power, but being remote 
from Alaska and not knowing what to do with Alaska, and having 
conflicting stories constantly presenta on what ought to be done, 
Congress has solved most of the problems by doing nothing. 

Mr. Pinion. You may be right. I do not know. 

Mr. Reean. Will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Pinuion. Yes. 

Mr. Rreean. I would like to put in there, in fairness to Congress, 
that we did pass a bill last year, I believe, to implement this oil 
development up there, but it so happened that vou had a hiatus in the 
school-land law which prevented those three sections from coming 
under the provision, 

Mr. ATWoop. I believe it was a surprise to everyone, it was not 
intended at all. 

Mr. Reean. And was not the fault of Congress. 

Mr. aren I must say, too, in recent years, very recent years, 
there has been the tendency, I would say, to set up the machinery for 
unloe king some of the resources of Al: iska so they can be de ‘ve loped, 
But that is a new proposition and it is not deve sloped. We still have 
all sorts of complications. 

We had some anthracite coal reserves near a that were 
withdrawn under a temporary withdrawal order by Theodore Roose- 
ve ~ _ at was just removed in the last 3 months, I be ‘lieve. 

. Recan. That was temporary. 

Mr Pitti0on. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. I would just like to wind up. There has been quite a 
bit said in discussion this year and other years about Alaska not hay 
ing representation. I think they have had some of the best repre 
sentation before this committee than I have experienced hearing, and 
you are one of them, Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Arwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Reean. Your presentation is very good. 

Mr. Przioxn. Mr. Atwood, one more question. 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Pruut)0oN. We have now before this committee a bill intended 
to quiet title throughout Alaska. Would that be of some assistance 
to the Territory ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Iam not acquainted with that bill. 

Mr. Pinuton. There is a bill now before the committee that would 
set up machinery for presenting claims and clearing titles. 

Mr. Arwoop. Aboriginal rights? 

Mr. Sayror. Aboriginal rights: yes. 

Mr. Pirnuion. Yes. 
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Mr. Arwoop. Certainly that would help a lot if they could get that 
straightened out. That is a Federal problem that we consider is 
up to the Federal Government to solve. It is not of our creation. 
We did not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Pri0n. Well, it is intended to facilitate the alienation and the 
transfer of lands. 

Mr. Atwoop. That is always a cloud on any development, a cloud 
that makes people hesitate in going into enterprises in Alaska. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Atwood, I want to join Mr. Regan and Mr. 
Berry and Mr. Aspinall in congratulating you on a very fine state- 
ment. 

How long have you lived in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Bartiterr. And where has your residence been ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. In Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartietr. All that time? 

Mr. Atwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is your business? 

Mr. Atwoop. Newspaper. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you occupy an official position in connection 
with the statehood movement ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes, sir: I am chairman of the Alaska Statehood 
Committee that was created by the Territorial legislature. 

Mr. Barrierr. And do you receive a salary for those duties ? 

Mr. Arwoop. No salary. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that I agree 
with the representation of the gentleman from Alaska that there are 
still some people in this country who are prepared to move our fron- 
tiers further west in addition to the past 150 years. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Atwood, for your excellent presenta- 
tion. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Atwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Robert E. Ellis, president 
of the Ellis Airlines. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Ellis proceeds, may I 
offer for the record a statement showing the population of the several 
States at the time of admittance to the Union, and also a statement in 
behalf of statehood by Dr. Terris Moore, president of the University 
of Alaska, made during the course of a speech before the Portland, 
Oreg., Chamber of Commerce and submitted with his permission. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, they will be made a part of the rec- 
ord at this point. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. TERRIS Moore, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA COLLEGE, 
ALASKA 


The subject of statehood comes up so frequently today that no thinker about 
Alaska can fail to wonder where lies the truth concerning statehood. Our 
university board of regents recently on recommendation of our president emeritus, 
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former Federal Judge Charles E. Bunnell, adopted a resolution supporting state- 
hood for Alaska. Now to keep my remarks on this lengthy subject of statehood 
very brief, I will confine them to what seems to me to be the moral aspects of 
statehood. For I believe it is with these larger aspects that the university as an 
institution should principally concern itself. 

The larger moral aspects it seems to me are these. First, statehood is in accord 
with the principle of self-determination, a principle basic to the development of 
freedom everywhere in the world where we do have freedom. Though often 
referred to in years gone by as “The Last Home of Freedom,” I can assure you 
that Alaska in recent years has come increasingly to need a very special freedom ; 
This has been “freedom from bureaucracy in Washington.” The majority of 
Alaskans voted (3 to 2) for statehood in a plebiscite only a few years ago, and our 
elected legislature about a month ago unanimously voted a memorial petitioning 
the President and Congress for statehood. 

The second moral principle I will mention is that of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” We Alaskans pay Territorial income and other taxes, much like 
State taxes. And we also pay the Federal income tax, exactly as is paid in the 
States. We have no voting representation, no choice for Senators or a President 
to voice our views as to how our tax money should be spent. Americans once 
went to war over such a moral principle as this, back in 1776. 

The third point I will mention is precedent. Reams and reams of research 
can be condensed in a single sentence with regard to precedent concerning state- 
hood. It seems to be an old American custom that when we have fifty to seventy- 
five thousand Americans gathered together on a goodly chunk of United States 
real estate, and these Americans have wished to be a State and be admitted to 
the Union, they have been allowed to do so, Our history shows that 19 States 
were admitted into the Union with a population smaller than Alaska had in its 
official 1950 census. Many of those 19 had populations relatively smaller to the 
population of the United States of their day than Alaska’s is to the population 
of the United States now. We Alaskans now number 150,000; we are all Ameri- 
cans, and we do have a goodly chunk of United States real estate there, I believe. 

Fourth—a point which has been at issue for some time is the question: “Is 
Alaska ready for statehood’ 1] will sum up my answer to this by saying that 
the board of regents of the university, the president emeritus, a former Federal 
judge, and I, and virtually all the university faculty members with whom I have 
discussed it, are satistied that Alaska is socially, economically, and intellectually 
ready for statehood—at least as much so as the other States or the Thirteen 
Original Colonies were when they became States long ago. 

Fifthly and last, I submit that the position of Alaska in the great struggle 
of the free world with its present largest problem—the threat of communism— 
is one of outstanding geographical and political significance. In a word, it seems 
to me that colonialism in Alaska should end as promptly as possible if for no 
reason other than to take a very dangerous propaganda weapon out of the hands 
ot the Communists. 
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Population of States on admission 


Population Population 


Popul: 
State | Date at census at census inane pom 
preceding following dmissi 
admission admission an 

Delaware i ; ‘a 2 i itasdudtetbnniedl . | oan Deonediacain 
New Jersey a . . ee eek ees 
Georgia 1788 . 
New Hampshire 1788 
Rhode Island 1790 punaniiepntel * ah odkeaietaaeds 
Vermont 1791 85, 425 mS 
Kentucky 1792 73, 677 od 
Tennessee 1796 35, 691 60, 000 
Ohio 1803 45, 365 42, 366 
Louisiana 1812 76, 556 76, 506 
Indiana _. 1816 24, 520 sae 
Mississippi , 1817 40, 252 
Illinois ; 1818 | 12, 282 53, 211 
Alabama 1819 ae 
Missouri 1821 66, 586 od 
Michigan 1837 31, 639 ¢ 
Arkansas 1836 30, 388 52, 240 
Texas ; ‘ . 1845 
Florida . 1845 54, 477 000 
Iowa 1846 43,112 - s 
California 1850 92, 597 
Minnesota 1858 6, 077 
Oregon 1859 13, 394 
Kansas 1861 107, 206 
Nevada 1864 6, 857 
Nebraska f 1867 28,841 | + |#$£%122, 986 |...-.--.. oo 
Colorado 1876 39, 864 
Montana 1889 39, 159 
North Dakota the 1889 36, 909 
south Dakota a omica 1889 98, 268 ais 
Washington 1889 75, 116 epkecues 
W yoming 1890 60, 708 
Idaho 1890 82, 385 





Norte.—Alaska’s actual 1950 population, 128,643 with 1953 estimate at 160,000 


Mr. Sartor. Now Mr. Ellis. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. ELLIS, PRESIDENT, ELLIS AIRLINES, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think 
it appropriate at the start to state that I am one of the early bush 
pilots of Alaska, and I now operate an airline that carries more pas- 
sengers than anyone else up there. So I have been around the Ter- 
ritory quite a bit, and while I am based in Ketchikan, the southern 
part of the Territory, I am quite familiar with all the things that 
concern the Territory as a whole. 

Now the next 10 years are going to be years very important in the . 
development of Alaska. We are going to have people testify here as 
to the resources of Alaska. These resources have been there for years 
and years. We have known about these resources, but they have not 
been deve loped, primarily because the pressure of capital and pressure ¥ 
of population have not been existing to bring this about. 

Now we can tell what is going to happen in Alaska; and particu- ' 
larly in southeastern Alaska, by observing what has hi: appened in 
British Columbia in the last 10 years. British Columbia is an area 
very similar to southeastern Alaska. They have untold resources 
as we have had, and the last 10 years the development has been 
the fastest and the greatest of any place in this world. They are ex- 
panding so rapidly ‘that a person has to actually visit the country to : 
realize the extent. 
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I think almost every national magazine has carried stories on the 
subject. , 

ee those are the things that are going to happen to Alaska in the 
next 10 years because we have the resources, and we know that we 
have the pressure of this population and the pressure of capital to 
bring it ‘bout. So it becomes important that we be a State in order 
that we can control this development so that it can be rapid and so 
that it can be orderly and so that it can be sensible. 

Now Alaska does not have any problems that Congress cannot cure, 
but it is a fact that Congress has not got the time to investigate every 
single thing concerning Alaska, to arrive at conclusions, and pass the 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. Atwood showed you how the problems of Alaska right down 
to the municipal level can only be settled by Congress, and that is a 
ridiculous situation and a situation that is hamstringing the orderly 
development. 

The things we need are an elected Governor—we need effective lead- 
ership, a man who has been selected by our own people, behind whom 
we can get, and who will lead an orderly development as far as the 
new State is concerned. 

We need control of our fisheries. Our fishery is admittedly a sick 
industry. 

Now the Federal Government has been operating the fishery, and 
we think they have made a botch of it. We think we can do better. 
And because we are so vitally concerned with it, because it is our own 
livelihood, we feel that we sheuld have the control of that fishery. 
And if we make a botch of it it is our own fault and we will be the 
ones that suffer. 

We need better control of our lands, as evidenced by the Alcoa alu- 
minum development wherein they are coming to Congress to get the 
20,000 acres, and they should be coming to us, the Alaskans, and we 
should be in the bargaining position so that Alcoa develops properly. 

We do not want other Members of Congress objecting to the de- 
velopment of Alaska as Representative Noland did when the Japanese 
interest came to Alaska and wanted to open up a lumber mill and 
perhaps start a pulp mill, when he stated, “Don’t let them. Let them 
come down to Oregon. We have lot’s of timber there.” They don’t 
have lots of timber any more in Oregon because some of those Oregon 
lumbermen are up in Alaska looking for places to develop right now. 

We have injustices that could be corrected, that should be corrected, 
relative to our shipping. We have the Jones Act, which has been on 
the statute books for years. There are two little words in the Jones 
Act—“excluding Alaska.” In other words, it is possible to ship from 
Detroit, Mich., to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and transship in 
a Canadian bottom to, say, Seattle, San Francisco, or someplace like 
that; but you cannot ship to Alaska. No, that is a gross injustice, but 
it has been perpetrated by stateside interests. That could never hap- 
pen if we had proper representation, authoritative representation. 

Our judicial system is in sad shape, particularly in the third divi- 
sion. We have only one judge there, and for years we have been 
pleading for an additional judge in the third division. He is a very 
able man and he works hard. He has ruined his health in attempting 
to keep up with the load of judicial work, but he is so far behind 
now that it will take 2 years to settle a civil case in the Anchorage 
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court, and it will take a month to settle a criminal case. A situation 
like that just encourages the shady business operator. He goes right 
ahead because he knows that he cannot be successfully prosecuted, 
or. if he is prosecuted, it will be years before any judgment is rendered. 
So, we encourage the borderline operator by such a system. 

Now, if we had State courts, I do not say we would correct such a 
situation, but the correction would be within our own means. If we 
did not correct it, it would be our own fault. 

We have a situation in regard to highways. Many highways have 
been built in Alaska at the cost of millions of dollars. We do not 
have the say, the selection of where these highways shall be built. 

Five years ago in Ketchikan the citizens practically had an indigna- 
tion meeting to get enough gravel spread on the road so they could 
get to the town to work; that is, some of the people who live outside 
of town. Since our $46-million pulp mill has started construction, 
we find that there is suddenly millions of dollars available for the 
construction of reads. 

We in Ketchikan are just tickled to death to get this new road con- 
struction. I think something like $10 million is being spent as a 
whole. But perhaps the people of Alaska would rather have spent 
$5 million at Ketchikan and another $5 million at various other spots 
throughout the Territory. The decision as to where these roads should 
be is not ours; it is at some higher authority—some authority we can- 
not reach; we cannot put the finger on. 

Now, Mr. Regan, you mentioned the land laws of Alaska and per- 
haps the statehood act would be too generous in allowing Alaska to 
select 40 million acres. 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Exsis. And they would get the most desirable land. I would 
like to point out that the Federal Government has already selected 90 
million acres, and we are just getting second choice. 

Mr. Reean. That isa very good point. 

Since you directed a question to me, you are a bush pilot up there, 
and do you operate under the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board ? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. And all of those? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. It is a scheduled airline. 

Mr. Reean. And you say the next 10 years are going to show con- 
siderable developme nt. Will that actu: ally deve lop i irrespective of the 
status of Alaska statehood ¢ 

Mr. Exvuis. I think that the development is inevitable, but I think 
it will be more rapid and more sensible if we have statehood because, 
as has been illustrated by other witnesses, almost everything of i impor- 
tance has to be settled in Washington. We can settle those things in 
Alaska in a matter of days that take months and sometimes years in 
Washington. 

Mr. Rrean. I have said enough. I just answered your question 
directed to me. 

Since you mentioned that 90 million acres, you say that has been 
actually frozen for the Federal Government, that has been selected, 
and this 43 million acres proposed in this bill will be the second- choice 
land, will not be any part of that 90 million ? 
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Mr. Exuts. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Westland, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Wesrianp. It is kind of along the line, Mr. Ellis, that Mr. 
Regan has been talking about that I am interested in. ; 

You mentioned in vour talk about this timber and how there is not 
timber—I am from the State of Washington. We have a considerable 
amount of timber in our State. We have approximately 20 billion 
feet of timber locked up in the es National Park. 

I wonder if you think that when, as, and if Alaska becomes a State 
you would have much to say about the disposal of your timber. 

Mr. Exuis. We would have no more to say about the disposal of the 
timber on the forest lands that Oregon has, but I do think that we 
could throueh statehood offer more encouragement to the industrial 
enterprises that would be using that timber. 

It has been estimated by the Forest Service that we could cut 6 times 
as much timber as the present pulp mill will cut; that we can cut 
6 times that much on an annual basis; that could go on year after year 
cutting it, and in 80 or 100 years we could be back on the same old 
stands and the trees would have eTown up. 

Mr. Wesrianp. That is available now, Mr. Ellis. Whether or not 
Alaska becomes a State would have no influence on that. That timber 
is available now. That is the reason, I believe, for the Georgia Pacific 
Co. planning on coming in, and your Puget Sound P ulp & Timber Co. 
and your Pacific Northern, I believe is the other one, is it not, planning 
on coming in? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Incidentally, you mentioned about the $10 million 
having been spent for a new road for this $46-million pulp mill by 
the Federal Government all of a sudden that money arrived. I 
wonder, would that money have been available for that road had 
Alaska been a State and been asked to provide those funds? 

Mr. Exxis. Under the Federal Highway Act, which is a rather com 
plicated formula, some of that money could have come from the Fed. 
eral Government, and some of it would be furnished by the State. 
But the important thing is that the State would have the deciding 
voice in where the roads should be. It would not be a situation where 
the pressure came through Washington to build a road in a certain 
place. 

Mr. Westianp. Do you not think it is a good thing to have that 
road so that these people can get to and from this plant? 

Mr. Exuis. Oh yes; I think it is a fine thing, and the people of 
Ketchikan are very pleased that it has come to Ketchikan. No doubt. 
if the decision had been left to the people of Ketchikan, it would 
have all been spent in that area. But we have other areas of Alaska 
that could certainly do with additional roads, areas that are just cry- 
ing for development. 

‘Mr. Wesrianp. E very State has a place where they can use addi- 
tional roads, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Exxis. Well, I could fly you all afternoon and all you would 
see is trees, trees, trees, and you would not see a single road. 

Mr. Westianp. You could spend quite a bit of time flying over the 
Olympic National Park of 900,000 acres and not see a road. 
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Mr. Exuis. Well, I walked through there once. It took a week from 
one end to the other. 

Mr. Werst.anp. It would take about a week; yes. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. mr Ellis, I understood you to say about 20 billion 


acre-feet of timber in Alaska could be harvested at the present time. 
Is that not right? 
Mr. Exuis. I said—I have to do some multiplication in my head. 


Mr. Aspinauu. It does not make very much difference for what I 
wanted. 

Mr. Exits. We could harvest a half a million feet a year on an 
annual yield basis. 

Mr. Asprnaut. I think that would be about the amount. I must 
have misunderstood you. 

It so happens in my State of Colorado, mostly in my congressional 
district, we have the same approximate amount of timber that is 
ready for harvest now, 20 billion acre-feet, and it is the same kind of 
timber as yours. Most of yours is spruce timber, is it not? 

Mr. Ex.xiis. Most of ours is hemlock. 

Mr. Asprnau. Most of it is hemlock? 

Mr. Ex.is. Fifteen percent spruce. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And most of it usable, however, spruce or hemlock, 
for pulp; is that right? 

Mr. Exxis. Hemlock is more desirable for pulp. 

Mr. Asprnaut. In other words, the thing I wish to bring out is the 
fact that if most of the timberland is held within the ownership of the 
Federal Government, that that is not necessarily going to mean that 
you are going to have an early harvest of that timber whether you 
become a State or remain a Territory because Colorado is approaching 
its 75th birthday, and we still have overripe timber that should be 
harvested. 

May I just state this, that I have had the pleasure, am one of the 
few members of the committee at the present time that had the pleas- 
ure of visiting Alaska, had the pleasure of riding upon your airline. 
And I was very, very glad that you had pontoons as well as wheels 
on those airplanes. You run a fine airline; whether it is controlled 
by the Federal 4; ‘rmnment or not does not make any difference. 
You are doing a job admirably and doing as well as any airline I 
know flying under the jur isdiction of the American fi: ag. 

Mr. Exxis. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Priui0on. No questions. 

Mr. Sayror. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrier. Yes, just a couple though. 

When did you first go to Alaska, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exuis. 1929. 

Mr. Barrierr. And where have you lived in Alaska? 

Mr. Exxits. In Ketchikan, in Juneau, and Anchorage. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you ever lived in the Aleutians? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes, I spent a year at Attu during the war, when I was 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Bartierr. You have lived pretty much all over the Territory ? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes. I visited almose every spot in the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you believe Alaska is ready for statehood now? 
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Mr. Ex.is. Well, there is not a bit of doubt in my mind. I feel that 
ae is just champing at the bit, we are just raring to go, and once 

are turned loose, we are really going to surprise this Nation, 

hee Bartietr. Mr. Ellis, have you ever held any public office? 

Mr. Exxis. Well, I was mayor of Ketchigan for two terms. 

Mr. Barrierr. How do you feel about this proposition of United 
States Senators? Do you think Alaska is entitled to none or 1 or 2? 

Mr. Exxis. Well, I disagree with Mr. Pillion in that respect. In 
fact, I think the real value of a Senator is not necessarily measured by 
the size of his electorate. His first responsibility is to the Nation, and 
it is just secondary to the people that elected him. And I think that 
no one will question the fact that some of our finest Senators, most 
able Senators, came from the smallest States. Senator Borah. I 

; think that the United States would have been much worse off were 
there any law that denied us Senator Borah and many other Senators. 

Your Senators are members of the board of directors. You select 
them for their ability to help the country as a whole, not by the size 

‘ of the stock they hold in the company. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Ellis, are you a member of the Alaska State- 
hood Committee ¢ 

Mr. Euuis. No, I am not. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are just here voluntarily to testify ? 

Mr. Exxis. That is right. I am a staunch supporter of statehood, 
and I came here on my own hook to say what I have to say. I do 
not represent any group. Nobody sent me. I am here as Ellis. 

Mr. Sayxor. Mr. Ellis, I want to say on behalf of the committee 
that it is a delight to have someone like you appear down here who 
is just so much interested that they will come down to give us the 
benefit of their views. 

On behalf of the committee I want to thank you for being here and 
for your presentation. You have been very keen in ani lyzing some 
of the high spots that will develop as further study on this bill 
progresses. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exits. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Mr. Alfred V. Hagen, 
mayor of Palmer, and brother of Congressman Harold C. Hagen. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED V. HAGEN, MAYOR OF PALMER, ALASKA 
Mr. Hacen. Thank you. 


At the time California was stirring to become a State, it took 8 
to 12 days to get to Washington to see the Great White Father. Well, 
[ came down here to see the Great White Father in behalf of statehood, 

° but it took me about 12 hours to get here. So Alaska is rather close, 
is very close, really, to the States of the United States. 

I consider myself a modern pioneer, and I believe virtually all 
Alaskans are modern pioneers. ‘They went up to Alaska on their own 
free will to develop the country, to build their homes and such, and 
because of their work Alaska has developed. 

The people of Alaska ask the same consideration that the people 
of the great States of the United States gave to the large areas of the 
West, that is, by granting them statehood. 
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I have lived in the Matanuska Valley since 1939, and I have seen 
the great growth of that valley which produces a large share of the 
military needs in regard to agr ~ ultural products and dairy products. 

Farming in the Matanuska Valley has progressed from a pioneer 
stage to Ww here it is a decisive and very important part of the military 
program. 

The valley and other agricultural areas of Alaska not only produce 
potatoes but celery, radishes, lettuce, rutabaga, and great amounts of 
milk for civilians as well as military needs. 

I believe Alaska could be developed further in the agricultural 
lines by the granting of statehood. I believe there will be more in- 
centive because of the fact that the needs of the farmers, such as ac- 
quiring more land, can be gotten locally. Local control would no 
doubt be more interested, we will say, to help them. 

There are probably farms in Alaska today than there were, we 
will say, 10 years ago, but the same thing hol ls true in the United 
States: There are less farms. The farms in Alaska, like in the 
States, are larger, the *y are more productive. But for some reason or 
other in Alaska they count fur farms as farms. So when they talk 
about fur farms, you are also talking abot farms that produce agri- 
cultural products. But there seems to be less demand for mink farms 
or mink coats, so consequently we have less farms in Alaska. 

Mr. Saytror. It might be that the change of administration had 
something to do with it. 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. 

So, as I say, I went to Alaska as a miner and later worked in the 
military air bases, and at the present time I am mayor of the city of 
Palmer. 

As mayor, now to show the remote control of things, we have been 
prodded many, many times in the last 3 weeks to get a deputy United 
Bt: ites marshal back in our area. The de ~puty U nited States marshal 
controls an area of about 50 miles by about 135 miles, but because the 
town of Palmer, Inc.—and we have 1 policeman who works around 
the clock—the United States says that we do not need this deputy 
marshal, although our policeman is tied and can only work inside the 
city limits of the town. And consequently, if there is any robbery, or 
such, they have to go 50 miles to Anchorage to report it, and also if 
there are any papers to be served, there is a cost of 20 cents a mile to 
go from Anchorage back to Matanuska Valley to serve these papers. 
Because the town is incorporated, they claim there is no more need 
i. police protection. So by remote control now we have to travel 

00 miles to come down here and ask them and plead with them to 
reinstate 1 man as the deputy United States marshal to take care 
of the entire Matanuska Valley. 

If there are any questions about the Matanuska Valley, I would like 
to answer them. 

Our potato crop is around 7 to 8 tons per acre, and our vegetables 
are very good. The quality is exceptionally good. Of course, when 
Congressmen come up here we know they are coming to the valley and 
we always give the vegetables a little hypo so they will grow bigger 
and we can show them 35 and 40 pound cabbages, with which they 
always like to have their pictures taken. But the reason for that 
phenomenal growth is probably the fertility of the soil. 

That is all. 
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Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Hagen, I believe that around your valley a number 
of GI’s have gone after the war, taken out homesteads. 

Mr. Hacen. That isso. There is probably in the valley right today 
125 to 150 GI’s, ex-GI’s, who liked the country well ‘enough they 
wanted to stay and who have taken up homesteads in the y alley and 
are building up their homes for the future, and clearing the land and 
getting the ‘Jand into production. 

Mr. Sayvor. And that is in addition to the farmers like yourself 
who were there before ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. And you really have quite a highly developed com- 
munity in and about Palmer, an agricultural community ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. 

Mr. Saywor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pitii0n. I do not question the size of the potatoes or the size 
of the cabbages, nor do I question the number of veterans there might 
be. We have those throughout the United States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sayuor. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you for making a very fine statement. 

Mr. Sartor. So that you folks who are here will understand, you 
have probably seen various members of the committee come over and 
talk to me, and they said they would like very much to make sure 
that each person that has come down here from Alaska is given an 
opportunity to be heard. So for that reason I am going to keep right 
on making this record, and these other men have assured me that 
they are interested in it even though they have had to leave, and the 
record will be read by these various members of the committee. 

The next person I would like to call is Mr. Bruce Kendall, who comes 
from Cordova. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE KENDALL, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Kenpaut, First of all, the psychology of this room, with you 
fellows sitting up here like Federal judges, kind of make my knees a 
little weak from over there, so you will have to either allow me to 
stand up or take a minute to get my breath. 

Whoever designed this room was quite a student of psychology. I 

can tell you that. 

However, it seems that psychology is the predominant thing in 
Washington. I have found that out. And sometimes facts and com- 
monsense do not have too much to do with it. 

Being in the hotel business, and the long winters up there, as you all 
know, and I have a fireplace in my hotel, and we get it roaring, then 
we get to politicking. And the first thing I knew I had an advocation, 
and I began tri aveling around the Territory, and I became pretty well 
acquainted with the political situation in Alaska. 

One thing that I found at first, probably to my dismay, was that 
everyone, even in the far reaches of the Territory where there was 
only 1 or 2 trappers, or a woodchopper for the steamer A/ice that was 
operated by the Department of Interior, they probably knew more 
about Alaska statehood than I did. So I took to my ego, and I thought 
that I had to be up on Statehood for Alaska as much as some trapper 
and why he was for it so vehemently. And basically I find it is an 
emotional thing. 
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We Americans are a queer lot. We like to always feel that we are 
very honest, and we always honor a contract. Our word is our bond. 
Now you have heard that a hundred times. 

Now when Baranof was operating Alaska for the benefit of the 
Russian Czar, the White Russian, that is, he became very much alert 
to the great possibilities of Alaska and its resources. He. was es- 
pecially alert, although he was there for another purpose, such as 
fur, he was especially “alert to fish and how the natives lived upon it, 
and it was the staff of life like wheat is to Europe and rice is to Asia. 
Therefore he saw the ingenuity of the natives and their processing 
winter food from the sea and he impressed upon the Russian bureauc- 
racy that if they ever did dispose of Alaska, which was in the making 
at that time, I guess, that they should give the Alaska natives the 
full rights of citizenship. Now I understand that is in the contract, 
and to date they are second-class citizens. 

Now I realize that there is no dishonesty in Congress, and I realize 
that there are no dishonest Congressmen. It is just a matter of making 
up our minds when. I think 60 years is long enough to make up your 
minds when, and I think statehood immediately is something that 
should be done. 

Now I want to get on to fish because my town absolutely lives on 
the salmon, the crab, halibut, and clams. 

We are controlled by the Fish and Wildlife Service, which is a 
subsidiary of the Interior Department, and they determine all the 

regulations. Now the regulations is determined in Washington and 
the taxation is determined in the Territory of Alaska. 

Now here is what has happened to the fish and which is very perti- 
nent to the economy of Cordova and also Alaska. 

They had a peak of 8 million cases. That is forty-eight 1-pound 
cans, and they canned a peak load—that was the most they ever 
canned that we know of when they kept records—is 8 million. Now 
it is down to around 34 million. 

Well, there are many things to substantiate this statement that 
there has been a deliberate depletion of the salmon due to marketing 
conditions. 

Here is one thing that I noticed coming across the country many 
times, not only this trip, that the salmon people that are in the fishing 
business and the processing business are very good at that, but they 
are very poor marketers, and they are very poor scientists. 

Now I find that Canada is much ahead of us on that, and conse- 
quently the Frazier River Pack has gone up on the value of the fish 
products. 

Now there is a statement about the lumber industry has now got the 
meatpacking industry beat. You know the old statement about Swift 
and Cudahy and Armour processing everything but the pig’s squeal. 
Now the lumber industry has done it one better—they have even made 
use of the bark, so they are one ahead of them. 

And they are not processing the gurry. They are not processing 
the full fish, and they are not going into other species. 

Now it is true that in all parts of an industry, and as I come from 
Iowa originally 18 years ago, I am pretty well acquainted with the 
meatpac king industry from a layman’s standpoint, and I find there 
is probably less than 20 percent of the carcass that is processed as a 
profitable thing. 
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But the salmon industry has a little fue deal. The whole thing 
is profit or they do not bother with it. There are a few instances 
where they are processing the gurry, my town is one of them, but it 
certainly was not at their initiative and it was not at their initiative 
that they started diversifying, canning the crab and canning the clams. 

That makes us about a 6-month season. Most of the places in 
Alaska they call the salmon workers the 90-day wonders—they come 
for 90 days and wonder when they are coming back. 

This is just about the truth of it. It is a summer camp. It is not 
for consistent development of the Territory. 

They are operating under the premise that civilization is the enemy 
of salmon, and I have it on proper authority, and by some of their 
bigger operators, that they have a good thing, and they are going to 
keep it. And I hope they do because I have no objections to business 
the size of the salmon industry as a segment, but I certainly do not 
want it to always be the predominate thing in a country that has five 
potential basic industries that will produce taxable treasure. 

I might be from Alaska, and I might be a farm boy before I started 
there. and I did not have a college education, but I did learn how to 
read Thomas Munn and Adam Smith and a few of the economists of 
the early days, and I do realize that the more things change, the more 
they remain the same. And Alaska has got to progress by having 
surface transportation developed which in turn develops markets. 

We have a little argument right at the minute. The Copper River 
Northwestern Railroad was abandoned some years ago, and Guggen- 
heims took somewhere in the neighborhood of $300 million out of the 
Territory. Hurray for him. I am not against him for that. He 
left the town of Cordova, but when he pulled out there was only one 
thing he left, and that was hope. And we took the hope, which was 
all that was left, and we put it in the same boat together with a couple 
of troll boats and went out, fished salmon, dug clams, and crabs, and 
now we have a self-sustaining economy and there are more people in 
the town than there was previously. But it was due to the ingenuity 
of Cordova and not to Seattle’s ingenuity. 

Now this marketing problem that I got sidetracked on. Now the 
tuna people are very progressive. I find that true of most people from 
California. When it comes to advertising they know how. I think 
it is the Hollywood influence. When the girls are all on a diet, they 
pack tuna in brine. They forget the oil and say, “Girls, here is 
something that will make you skinny.” 

They sold it and put it in magazines and have practically drove 
the salmon out of the market. 

Now all of the menus that I have seen throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, you will find tuna-fish s: alad or sandwiches tuna 
fish, a bland white ‘tasteless fish, absolutely the poorest thing that 
swims in the sea. They can’t just put it in a can with a pinch of salt 
like you can with salmon. No. And it is not beautiful red like the 
blood in that flag where you put the salmon into the salad with the 
green lettuce and what have you. Why, it is a delicious-looking thing. 
I mean it makes you drool. Can you get it? Absolutely not. Be- 

cause I find that the American housewife, she relies upon what is 
on page 17 right next to the society page, that the wife of Congress- 
man So-and-so and that Congressman likes pancakes so-and-so, and 
likes tuna so-and-so. But I never see him like salmon and so on. 
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I do not say that they are dishonest. That is not the point. They 
are businessmen, and why should you can 5 or 6 million cases of sal- 
mon when it is going to cost 2 million cases to sell the increase of 2 
million cases? It is a break-even proposition. But is that the thing 
that the United States should look forward to? We are short of 
proteins. Salmon is good protein. Even the South Sea islander pre- 
fers it to the fish that he catches. They are having quite a little 
trouble, the Department of the Interior tells me. They tell them 
they have to go catch their own fish, they can’t eat salmon. It shows 
it is a very st al: ible item and could sell 8 million cases. 

And if we could get local control—when a man is dealing with his 
own family, when a man is dealing with his own economy, and I 
mean balancing his personal budget, ‘and fish is the big thing and will 
be for a good many years, he is going to be mighty careful with that 
little commodity. He is going to see to it that he doesen’t can the 
seed, he is going to see to it that all the areas are developed, he is going 
to see to it that the rock cod and the black cod and all the various ‘othe or 
fish that swim in the sea are going to be processed and salable in some 
way, shape, or form. 

I think that local control of the fishery is probably—it is the most 
important part of the statehood movement. It is our leading indus- 
try, and unless the local citizens are given the power to protect it, we 
are going to wind up behind the 8 ball, and we are not going to have 
anything in which to build and launch our economic development 
from. 

We all know oo you have to have a bread-and-butter basis be- 
fore you can go in business. Then anything like the jam and the 
other little things th: at go with that will develop and come to it, but 
you have to develop it around one basis. 


New York is the same way. The only thing is, they have a very 
salable item—money—and the "y don’t have much Sheil le getting rid 
of it. But we have a little more trouble getting rid of fish products. 

I could go on for hours, fellows—I objected to Mr. Regan here, the 


Texan, and then the gentleman over here said if they give the tide- 
lands it will be about three times bigger than Alaska. I have a little 
news for him. Texas has got about 400 or 500 miles of coastline, and 
Alaska has 5,000 miles of coastline. And if we ever followed the 
100-fathom rule, I think Uncle Joe had better look over his books 
because I think we would control Vladivostock and other places in 
Siberia. 

It is true—I do not blame Mr. Regan for being against us. The 
first thing we would have to do if we got statehood would be to divide 
the State of Alaska up into counties about the size of the State of 
Texas, and that would be the start. (Laughter. ) 

Number two, we have oil seeps and known oil reserves. It is just 
a matter of finding just where the drill can tap the most. 

I have talked to one of the foremost geologists from Shell Oil Co. 
that came direct from the London office, and he is very, very much en- 
thused about the whole thing. Very much. And the man is a man 
that does not get enthused unless he has something to take home be- 
cause he is a fabulous geologist, and he is the type of fellow that has 
been all over the world, and he is tremendously enthused about us 
because we have parafine-based oil there just 35 miles from my busi- 
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ness. And as far as I am concerned, statehood would help a lot, and 
as far as that oil development is concerned, I do not think it could 
happen to a nicer fellow. 

Now 1 would just like to answer questions if you have any. I will 
be as frank as possible. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, Mr. Kendall, for your statement, which 
I think has taken some of the tension off the hearing here. 

[ am very sorry Mr. Regan was not here to hear you tell about the 
size of the counties you are going to form in Alaska. 

I am frank to tell you, Mr. Kendall, that I he: rtily concur in your 
thoughts that one of the basic industries which you have in Alaska is 
fishing, and I am now, and always have been, in favor of turning over 
to Alaska the control of your fish and wildlife. 

In fact, in the last session of Congress when we finally found out 
we could not get the statehood bill through, we decided it would be 
a good idea to at least try to turn over the fish and wildlife, but did 
not meet with too much success with that. 

But I believe that the people of Alaska are in a much better position 
to handle and control their fish and wildlife than the people down here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Kenpauu. Just to emphasize that, the Territorial fishery board, 
of which we have a member that lives in my town, made a recommen- 
dation a at Prince William Sound not be fished for a certain species 
this y the pink salmon, and not one of their recommendations for 
Palins W illiam Sound was heeded. Not one. And after all, they 
are the fishermen. They were recommending that they do not earn 
money. Now is that important? 

Mr. Sayvor. I think it is. 

Mr. Kenpatu. But the man in Seattle, he said, “Oh, we can’t do 
that. You know, depreciation and interest and this and that.” So 
now they are going to can their seed, 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pru10N. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. You spoke, Mr. Kendall, about the trappers you 
visited who know a lot about statehood and who were for statehood. 
In your judgment, are most of the people of Alaska for statehood ¢ 

Mr. Kenna. I will put it this way, Mr. Bartlett—being I am a 
Republican and you are a Democrat, we were on opposite fences, and 
I will say this: that any politician that gets up before the popular 
electorate and expects to get elected and he is against statehood, you 
will never hear about him after the final tally. He will never run 
again. 

Mr. Barrierr. That answers my question. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Kenvat. I thought it would. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you say that the statehood movement. in 
Alaska is absolutely nonpartisan ? 

Mr. Kenpauu. I would say it is nonpartisan absolutely, because 
that is one time the local Democrats stole the show on us, that is, 
they got the thing on the road, and it was just such a popular thing 
because in Alaska everybody is from someplace—and, incidentally, I 
wanted to ask Mr. Regan why up in Alaska about every third or second 
man was from Texas. I was wondering why they were all leaving 
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Texas. I mean they are welcome. We like them. They are good 
citizens. But I am just wondering why they were leaving. 

Mr. Sayvor. I will tell Mr. Regan, who will be back tomorrow, and 
{ will ask him that question. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grorce D. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a statement? 

Mr. Sartor. You are George D. Riley, of the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. A member of the legislative committee ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. I do not imagine you have time to hear it, but 
I would like to submit it for the record if it is convenient with you, 

Mr. Sayvor. That will be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. I appreciate your courtesy. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GrorGE D. Ri_tey, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


My name is George D. Riley. I am a member of the national legislative 
committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

As in the past, the A. F. of L. supports statehood for Alaska, as set forth in 
the provisions of the Saylor bill. 

Now that the House has approved statehood for Hawaii, certainly many of the 
objections to admitting Alaska which were common to admitting Hawaii have 
been removed. It is true that Alaska is not contiguous to the mainland of the 
United States, but neither is Hawaii, so that argument is dispensed with by the 
heavy majority already voted by the House for the island Territory. 

The term “contiguous” in a world as compact as ours today is only relative 
at most, and no longer has the significance it bore a century ago. Allegiance, 
cohesion, coordination, and like-mindedness are qualities to be found where the 
heart is and where Americans are fighting and dying. This is no time to spurn 
leyalty wherever to be found, least of all in a region made up of American- 
minded, loyal citizens practically all of whose grassroots have long been planted 
deep in some 1 or more of the 48 States. 

But there are other affirmative reasons on this issue of admitting Alaska. 
lor example, of the 7 outposts of the United States, according to the report 
made to the United Nations, Alaska is the only 1 not run on a deficit basis; 
and of the other 6 outposts, the deficit ran $7 million under receipts, or an 
amount equal to the original purchase price of Alaska. Even Hawaii ran 
$5 million in arrears of receipts, according to the report filed with UN. 

Last year, the two political parties expressed intention to support Alaskan 
statehood. The Democrats yoiced their support without qualification; the 
Republicans chose to include a reservation which refers to “an equitable act.” 

If the Republicans have any fear they will be outvoted in Alaska, they may 
want to refer to the election returns which gave control of the legislature to their 
party. If the Democrats are fearful of something or other in this line, they 
need only recall that Alaska Delegate in the Congress is a Democrat. We believe 
these facts should serve to neutralize the argument for political purposes. 

There are those who say they favor statehood at sometime in the remote and 
dim future “but not now.” It’s all right to admit Alaska but not now. This sort 
of argument is only a half-hearted way of fearing to say “never.” 

Now that the House has approved the Hawaii statehood legislation, we are 
hoping it will stand on no further ceremony and use such expressions as “an 
equitable enabling act” as an excuse for further delay. Most of us already are 
quite familiar with the arguments for and against statehood for Alaska, even 
to the debate over where a fiftieth star will be placed on the blue field of the 
United States flag. 

Our national convention continues on record in favor of Alaskan statehood 
which recognition we hope comes to pass now and not in some later generation. 


Mr. Saytor. We have here Mr. Irving Ferman, director of the 
Washington office of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING FERMAN, DIRECTOR OF WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Mr. Ferman. I intend this morning to be brief and discuss only my 
particular interest in this matter and will not take up the committee's 
time in duplicating what was and what I think will be eloquently said. 

I would like to extend my deep appreciation to this committee for 
the privilege of testifying today. 

The American Civil Liberties Union wishes to express its support 
for Alaska’s admission into the Union. 

One of the fundamental bases of our long heritage of freedom is 
the principle that citizen responsibility carries with it the right to be 
self-governed. The historic experience of the Thirteen Colonies to 
have been denied representation, although taxed, gave rise to our 
institutional framework which has made this country strong and free. 

Article IV, section 3, of our Constitution providing for the mecha- 
nism through which this great principle could be maintained, and 
give strength to our democracy states: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union. 


This provision of the Constitution was designed to prevent a form 
of colonialism, so sharply felt by our Founding Fathers, from ever 
being identified with the new Republic. 

The American fi: ig began flying over Alaska some 80 years ago. In 
1912, it became an incor ‘porated Territory. The Alaskan peope have 
been waiting with patience to join our Union on an equal footing with 
all other States. 

Our continued inattentiveness to this legitimate demand on the part 
of the Alaskan people would provide ammunition for the Soviet rulers 
in their psychological war against the Free World, in which they have 
falsely charged us as “imperialists.” Our steadfast maintenance to 
the prince iple implied in article IV, section 3, of our Constitution is our 
greatest weapon in answering the Kremlin charge. 

Refusal to provide full sts utehood for Alaska, so strate; gically close 
to the Soviet Union, will be interpreted by the Asians, who are vig- 
orously pursued by the Soviets, as hypocrisy on our part in claiming 
support of the principles of democracy and self-government. We have 
a burden in this grave hour of history, i in our life-death struggle for 
the maintenance of freedom everywhere, to insure to the wor ld that we 
are the propagators of freedom for peoples everywhere. 

Alaska, with its populace of about 130,000, has a greater population 
than that of 20 of the present States at the time of their admission. 
Its growth is continuing at a fairly rapid pace. Its increase in the 
past decade was almost 80 percent. Its resources are vast and un- 
tapped. Alaska, with statehood, will provide stimulus to its being one 
of our economic frontiers. 

We must not continue to deny Alaska equal representation in 
our legislative halls, for that is denying to ourselves the principles 
which have made this country the beacon of free men’s aspiration 
everywhere. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Priuion. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 
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Mr. Prition. Who arethe American Civil Liberties Union? Where 
is their office ¢ 

Mr. Ferman. 17 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Pinion. Where’ 

Mr. Ferman. New York. 

Mr. Pinion. What is your name? 

Mr. Ferman. Irving Ferman—F-e-r-m-a-n. 

Mr. Pitx10on. What is your title? 

Mr. Ferman. I am director of its Washington, D. C., office, sir. 

Mr. Prtiton. Do you have an office in Washington ? 

Mr. Ferman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pittion. Where is that ? 

Mr. Ferman. 415 Fifth Street NW. 

Mr. Puzi0on. Who is the president? What is the Civil Liberties 
Union, an association, incorporated membership group, or what is it ? 

Mr. Ferman. Yes, sir; the American Civil Liberties Union is a pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation incorporated under the nonprofit laws of 
New York. Our chairman of the board is Mr. Ernest Angell, New 
York attorney. The executive director is Mr. Patrick Murphy Malim. 

Mr. Pizxtion. And how much of a budget do you operate on for a 
year ? 

Mr. Ferman. About $300,000. 

Mr. Puuion. Who are the prime contributors? Where do you get 
that money ¢ 

Mr. Ferman. Mostly from membership. 

Mr. Prtiion. How many people in your Civil Liberties Union are 
from New York? 

Mr. Ferman. I don’t know. I think that we do have 

Mr. Pittion. How many are from outside New York State, New 
York City ? 

Mr. Ferman. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Pritiion. They are pretty much New York City, are they not? 

Mr. Ferman. No; I would not say so, sir. We have a very wide 
national geographic distribution. I would be glad to furnish those 
figures if you wish to have them. 

Mr. Prttion. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Ferman. About 20,000, sir. 

Mr. Prtxu1on. What other movements are you backing besides the 
Alaska statehood movement ? 

Mr. Ferman. In the statehood movement, sir? 

Mr. Pruuion. In the last couple of years, what other movements 
have you been behind ? 

Mr. Ferman. Well, I do not know 

Mr. Pitition. Were you behind the Rosenberg matter, enter into 
that? 

Mr. Ferman. As a matter of fact, we issued a press release support- 
ing the Presidential view with respect to the Rosenberg case. We felt 
that the Rosenberg case did not offer any civil-liberties issue. And I 
might say that our press release received a great deal of attention by 
the President of the United States in his decision. 

Mr. Priuuton. Alaska has roughly a population of 160,000 people. 
With that population, if Alaska were to have statehood, they would 
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be entitled to 1 Representative and 2 Senators. That would give them 
roughly three electoral votes in the selection of a President. 

Mr. Ferman. Yes. 

Mr. Prut0on. So that for each 50,000 inhabitants they would have 
1 electoral vote. ' 

Now New York State, with its 15 million people, has 43 Congressmen 
and 2 Senators; 45 electoral votes. They have I electoral vote for 
about 300,000 persons. 

Now the electoral vote determines the election of a President and 
also the appointment of the Supreme Court, the judicial part of our 
Government. Now do you claim that is equal representation 

Mr. Ferman. I might say, I think the question is a very good ques- 
tion. It deserves our attention and thought. 

I do believe that that question was precisely the question in the 
minds of our Founding Fathers when they framed our Constitution, 
and I think that question is answered within the framework of our 
Constitution. And I do not believe that any change, as is suggested 
in your question, if we consider statehood as a living dynamic doc- 
trine or part of our institutional framework, I think that that would 
require a change in our Constitution, and I am not for tampering with 
our Constitution. It has worked well for 160 years. 

Mr. Pinzon. Do you think that the change in the Constitution 
that provides for the change in the election of Senators from that 
by the State legislature to that by the popular suffrage was a good one? 

Mr. Ferman. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Pinii0on. Well, that particular part of the Constitution was 
tied in with the two Senators from each State. That was an integral 
part of that same clause. 

Mr. Ferman. Yes. I do not suggest, Mr. Congressman, that we 
never pass amendments to the Constitution, but I do suggest, sir, that 
the problem as suggested in your question was precisely the problem 
that was considered when the Constitution was framed, and was 
precisely the question that has always arisen when a Territory has 
applied for statehood—the problem of representation in our legisla- 
tive halls. 

However, I do think that apprehension as is suggested in your 
question is a legitimate one whenever we admit a new Territory into 
statehood. However, I do submit that our Founding Fathers set up 
the structure with which to deal with a very valid apprehension. 

Mr. Pinuion. It has been changed in one respect, that of the mode 
of the selection of Senators. Is there any reason why it could not 
be changed again? You talk about equal representation, as being 
for it, and since Senators are now elected by popular suffrage rather 
than by State legislatures, ordinarily we think of democracy and 
representation as bei ‘ing equal in proportion to population and not in 
accordance with territory or in accordance with wealth or anything 
else. 

Mr. Ferman. When I used the term “equal,” Mr. Congressman, | 
used it in terms not of numbers so much, but in terms of an equal 
situation; certainly equal with some in terms of representation of 
some of the Western States, and some of our own Eastern States 
who have equally as small populations and have representation in 
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our halls. I did not mean to suggest equal representation with the 
State of New York, which has 12 million, I believe. 

Mr. Puui0n. That is all. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Ferman, I would like to ask you several questions. 

Has the American Civil Liberties organization which you represent 
ever been investigated that you know of as a subversive organization ? 

Mr. Ferman. No, sir; we are not cited by the Attorney General, 
we are not listed by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Mr. Sayitor. Do you know whether or not you have ever been in- 
vestigated ¢ 

Mr. Ferman. No; I do not. And I would like to state for the 
record, since there seems to be some apprehension on the part of this 
committee with respect to the American Civil Liberties Union, that 
we have had the support and commendation of the Governor of the 
State of New York, Governor Dewey, on occasion, and General Mac- 
Arthur on occasion, and other Americans who respect our work. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you for the statement you have made. 

Mr. Ferman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayior. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Thursday, April 16, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


Hovuss or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Honorable 
John P. Saylor (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Sartor. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are very privileged this morning to have with us the chairman 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, the Honorable 
Hugh Butler from the great State of Nebraska. The Senator is very 
much interested in this bill, and he has asked permission to say a 
few words to you folks from Alaska. 

Senator, it is delightful to have you with us. We should like to 
have you say a few w vords. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH BUTLER, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Senator Butter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

1 requested the opportunity of appearing here for just a few min- 
utes this morning in order to assure the people, especially those who 
are visiting here ‘from Alaska in connection with the bills under con- 
sideration, that we on the Senate side are going to avail ourselves of 
all the hearings which are had here. 

We have had trouble holding meetings over there. The Senate, 
you know, is meeting from 11 o’clock in the morning right through 
until late at night, each day, including Saturdays; and I understand 
they are going to begin meeting at 10 o’clock either today or tomorrow, 
Mr. Chairman, so there is positively no opportunity to hold committee 
meetings as you are doing here. However, I wanted to assure you 
people that the Senate committee will avail itself of all hear ings being 
had here in connection with this bill. 

I would further like to say that it is our plan—and I am sure that 
the House committee will join with us—to visit Alaska during the 
coming recess period. We hope to be up there during the month of 
August. That will depend, of course, upon when we adjourn, but 
that is de finitely our plan at this time. 

I have visited with Secretary McKay. He intends to be with us 
at that time. So you may be prepared for a pretty good sized dele- 
gation from Congress during the coming recess period. 
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I have had the pleasure of meeting personally quite a number of 
the people down here from Alaska on this trip, and others who have 
been here for various other purposes during the session thus far. 
They are always most welcome. 

I am sure you consider me entirely sympathetic to the problems of 
the Territory of Alaska. We hope to be as cooperative as it is pos- 
sible for us to be at all times. 

In view of the fact that we probably cannot arrange official hear- 
ings, for you to repeat what you have said here, I hope you will be 
satisfied with our making complete use of the hearings which are 
being held here. I hope you feel, frankly, you are being heard by 
the Senate committee at the time you are being heard here. 

You would like, no doubt, to have the opportunity of meeting with 
the members of the committee over there. On an unofficial basis, 
either tomorrow or the next day, if you will come over, I will get 
as many of the members in officially as I can for the purpose of giving 
you an opportunity to meet them personally, so that you will have, 
I hope, the feeling of personal acquaintance with the members of 
the Senate committee as well as with the members of the House com- 
mittee here. 

I have great respect for Delegate Bartlett. He and I have cooper- 
ated at all times on matters pertaining to Alaska, and I shall con- 
tinue to cooperate with him. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

Senator Butter. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this op- 
portunity of being with you for just a few minutes. Any time we 
can cooperate W ith you let us know. 

Mr. Savior. Thank you, Senator Butler. It is a privilege to have 
you here. I am delighted to te Il you that we . ave arranged to have 

days of hearings now, and if it is necessary to have more I have 
promised the Delegate from i we will Lie. provision for as 
complete a hearing as possible. 

Senator Butter. That is fine. Your opportunity is a little better 
here than it is over in the Senate, to have hearings, because we have 
under consideration the tidelands bill, and it appears to be necessary 
to talk from early in the morning until late at night for I do not 
know how long. It will, perhaps, be for quite awhile. 

There is one other matter which I should like to mention. I have 
served on the Senate committee for a great many years, and I was 
the author of the bill which amended the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
permitting them to elect their own governor. As you all know, I 
have introduced such a bill in the Senate before. The bill has been 
introduced here. I think you are holding hearings in connection with 
that bill, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saytor. That is correct. 

Senator Burier. Let me assure you that the Senate will go along 
with you 100 percent on that proposal. 

I have Secretary McKay’s word to that same effect. 

I think you can figure, barring some unforeseen development, that 
you should elect your own governor at least in the election of 1954. 
That is our objective at this time. 

Mr. Barrterr. Senator, could I ask one question, please ? 

Senator Butter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barriterr. When you and I discussed that, you said hearings 
would be held in the Senate commencing April 20, and that witnesses 
would be heard. The decision now is predicated only upon the fact 
that the Senate is meeting so early in the morning that it is not pos- 
sible to arrange the committee meeting ? 

Senator Butter. That is the idea, but I can get a few of the mem- 
bers together. I will get just as many as possible, Mr. Delegate, if 
you will arrange for the people to come over. I have personally met 
quite a number of them, but I think the other members of the commit- 
tee would be pleased to have the opportunity of meeting them while 
they are down here. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Burier. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayvor. The first witness we have on our list for today is Mrs. 
M, Clifford Smith, Jr. 

Mr. Regan, I might say for your benefit—and if Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Bentsen were here I would say for their benefit—that Mrs. Smith 
isa former Texan. She seems to like having gone to Alaska. 

Mr. Recan. We all regret her leaving. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. CLIFFORD SMITH, JR. 


Mrs. Smit. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
before I even identify myself I should like to take up one point for 
my father-in-law. He was born in the State of Maine in August 1862, 
and even though he was born in Maine that long ago I am sure it is 
not necessary to tell you the political party to which he belongs. He 
was one of the Klondike stampeders of 1898 and has continued to 
makes his home in Alaska since that time. He becomes very exorcised 
over the frequent statements in the press that Alaska is traditionally 
democratic. He feels that because of territorial status it is neces- 
sary, like the chameleon, at times to take on the coloration of the party 
in power in Washington. However, he wishes me to assure you that 
the natural color of Alaska is a warm, ric P e a 0 int gray. 


Now I would like to identify myself saying : am Margaret 
Smith. Five generations of my people i" ave lived in Texas, but I 


married the son of this Klondike st: umpeder I spoke of and went to 
Alaska to make my home at the time of my marriage. I lived there 
12 years, and 2 of my sons were born there. 

At this time I am a resident of Arlington, Va., and I speak to you 
purely in the capacity of a private citizen. 

One of the main objections heard so frequently as to Alaska com- 
ing in as a State is that they do not wish to grant to her the privilege 
of havi ing two senators and a voting Member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. All the emphasis seems to be on giving a benefit to Alaska 
by granting them this representation. However, it may well be that 
the emphasis should be reversed, and that we are placing ourslves in 
continuing danger so long as we do not have the expert advice in the 
Halls of Congress and on the congressional committees from this 
great segment of American soil. 

Two of my friends, a scientist and his wife, spent a year at Point 
Hope, Alaska. This is a tiny Eskimo village reaching out into the 
Arctic Ocean. Only about 100 Eskimos live there. My friends were 
there studying the culture of the Eskimos for one of the big New York 
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museums. They tell me that the Eskimos are a very proud people, 
feeling definitely superior to the non-Eskimos who have come there 
to live, because in every instance the non-Eskimos have had to come 
to them for advice on how to dress, how to find fuel, how to build homes 
in that barren, treeless waste. Those who did not seek the advice of 
the Eskimos usually perished. 

It well may be, gentlemen, that with Alaska so important to the 
defense of all of us that if we do not get the accumulated knowledge 
of these Alaskans, who know the geology, the climate, how to build 
roads, and how to dress in Alaska, that we, likewise, may perish. 

A good example of this was had during the war when, with great 
fanfare, a very noted explorer was sent to Alaska to advise the Army 
as to how the men should dress. Now, of course, the Territory was 
full of men who had learned how to dress in the last 50 years. Al- 
though this made wonderful headlines, when our soldiers went in to 
drive the Japanese from Kiska and Attu they had improper footgear, 
and one of the worst forms of casualties sustained was the damage to 
their feet. 

It is said that the sparseness of the population of Alaska, and her 
slim financial resources, should prevent her from becoming a State. I 
frequently read American history, because by reading it I find en- 
couragement in these troubled times. You can find many instances 
where the conservative viewpoint would say that it would be impos- 
sible with the people involved and their resources to make a success of 
their venture. 

Only 102 people set out on the Mayflower. They were simple little 
people; weavers, wool combers, and millers. But they set out on this 
tremendous voyage. They landed in Massachusetts in November. By 
spring only 56 survived. The remainder had succumbed to scurvy, 
pneumonia, and tuberculosis. When the Mayflower sailed back, not 
one accepted the invitation to return. The 31 adults and 25 children 
chose to remain and build a colony, and they succeeded because they 
had the spirit to succeed. 

You might think of the Mormon people. They only asked to have 
a settlement where they might worship as they wished, a right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of this country. They were thrifty, indus- 
trious, and devout people, but their way of worship was different 
from that of their neighbors. Because of this they suffered persecu- 
tion at the hands of mobs, which forms one of the blackest pages in the 
history of the United States. Their leaders were tarred and feathered, 
beaten and martyred, and their temples were destroyed and their 
homes demolished and their crops burned. Finally they felt the only 

yay they might hope to survive was to move across the Great Plains 
and across the Rocky Mountains and build a settlement far away from 
those who had harassed them. Twenty thousand set out one cold 
February day in 1846. It was 15 months before they arrived on the 
site of Salt Lake City. Six thousand had perished along the way. 
Yet this small band of people, with few resources, made a success of 
their city and of their State. 

Since I am a Texan I am naturally familiar with Texas history. 
When Colonel Travis chose to defend the Alamo, he did not have 
enough men to defend it. They were only 184 against Santa Anna’s 
army of 1,000. But he chose to try to defend it. You might say he 
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was wrong in his decision, because everyone perished there, but there 
is no question that the courage of these men who perished at the Alamo 
gave sufficient spirit to that little poorly equipped army of ‘Texans who 
a few weeks later, with only 800 then against 3,000 in the opposing 
army, won victory. 

Gentlemen, the point I wish to make is that I consider it very pre- 
sumptuous of any of us to decide that any band of Americans seeking 
greater freedom, either of worship or government, will fail when 
they decide to make the attempt. The only time Alaska was given 
the opportunity to state whether she wished to become a State she 
expressed her willingness to assume this task. The public opinion 
polls all over the country asked that Alaska become one of us. The 
Democratic Party platform and the Republican Party platform say 
they intend to make Alaska a State. 

Gentlemen, like a vast battery of searchlights the eyes of the world 
are upon us, wanting to see if we mean what we say about giving the 
fullest measure of self-government to people when they are ready to 
— it. Gentlemen, Alaska is ready. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayvor. Thank you, Mrs. Smith, for a very interesting presen- 
tation. 

I might say that while you were testifying we had the privilege of 
having another Texan come into the room, Mr. Rogers. I should 
just like to remind him that the witness is formerly from Texas. 
She has seen the light and is now a strong advocate of statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Rogers. I can tell by her beauty that she came from somewhere 
in Texas. 

Mr. Sartor. Do any members have questions? Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Regan ? 

Mr. Reean. When are you coming home ? 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Berry. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. No. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. I am sorry that I came in so late and missed part of 
this presentation. It seems to me to be a wonderful presentation and 
certainly very persuasive. 

How long have you been in Alaska ? 

Mrs. Smiru. I lived there 12 years. 

Mr. Rogers. Twelve years? 

Mrs. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. You are originally from Texas? 

Mrs. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. What part of Texas? 

Mrs. Smirn. Well, I grew up in Dallas, but my great- great- -grand- 
father settled in Red River County and built a home there in 1824, 

Mr. Rocers. You, of course, realize that if Alaska comes in as a 
State Texas will not be the biggest State. 

Mrs. Suirn. Well, I think Alaska can afford to have that. Texas 


is great in so many other ways besides size. 
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Mr. Rocers. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. West.anp. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuert. I certainly want to commend you, Mrs. Smith, for a 
very excellent statement. 

Mr. Sayior. Thank you, Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. SmiruH. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Howard W. Pollock. Mr. 
Pollock is a member of the house of representatives in the Alaskan 
Legislature. I understand he is at present a law student at Santa 
Clara University in California. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD W. POLLOCK, MEMBER, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ALASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Pottock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Howard W. 
Pollock. I am presently a law student at the University of Santa 
Clara in California. However, I am a resident of Alaska, and I do 
intend, when I complete my law studies, to return to Alaska and prac- 
tive law there. 

I should like at this time to take the opportunity on behalf of all 
Alaskans who are seeking the status of statehood, and particularly on 
behalf of those of us who are here to testify, to express our sincerest 
appreciation for your kindness, your consideration, your patience, and 
your generosity in listening to us. I am young and I am new to the 
proc edures which pertain to congressional hearings. Therefore, I do 
wish very sincerely to convey to you the fact that I am impressed by 
the attention and the courtesy which the members of your committee 
have extended to us in hearing our testimony, Mr. Chairman, 

If you have gathered over the last few days from our discussions 
that we are doing a great deal of complaining from time to time about 
oe being neglected by Congress, or about having to come running 

back to Congress to do this or to do that which is not authorized by our 

Organic Act, it is simply that we are intolerant of the undue and un- 
necessary inconvenience both to you as Members of Congress and to 
us. We realize the many responsibilities which evolve upon you in 
Congress. We do appreciate that which has been done thus far. To 
put it mildly, we want to relieve you of these duties and responsibilities. 
We want to take care of our own house, to put it in order, and to make 
the basic decisions which affect our economy in Alaska. 

I should like at this point to say that I am testifying in several 
capacities. I am awfully sorry that Senator Butler left, because he, 
on several occasions, made a remark about the little people of Alaska. 
He wanted to hear them and not to hear the people who were important 
or who thought they were important, who came to testify. 

Lest there be any doubt, I am testifying on behalf of statehood. In 
these various capacities in which I am testifying I would like to say 
first I am testifying as a homesteader of Alaska, as a settler, as a 
trapper and as an outdoorsman. I am testifying as a veteran, of 
which there are many in Alaska. I was not stationed in Alaska 
during the war. I did not stay there and learn to like it because I 
had been stationed there. I went there after the war. I went there 
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for the purposes of homesteading. IT have homesteaded there, and I 
intend to spend the remaining years of my life in Alaska. 

IT am also testifying asa Republican. Iam testifying as a legislator 
from Alaska. Iam a member of the house of re presentat ives there. 

The most important capacity in which I want to testify is just as a 
common citizen. Iam not a businessman. The only property I own 
in Alaska is the property I gain ed hy receiving a patent from the 
United States Government on my homestead. ‘To put it simply, I 
am just one of the “little guys.” 

There are people in Alaska from all the States in the Union. I 
think perhaps the fact that we have come from all the various States 
in the Union and the fact that we have relatives in each of those States 
accounts very strongly for the popular support we have for statehood 
from all of the States of the Union. 

If you consider the popular support, I think the Gallup poll in 
several surveys has showed an outstanding and overwhelming support 
for statehood for Alaska. The last 1 with which I am familiar showed 
81 percent of the people wanted statehood for Alaska, 8 percent of the 
people were against it, and 11 percent of the people had no opinion. 
That, gentlemen, is a poll of the opinion of the people whom you 
represent. 

When I went to Alaska to homestead T did not know I would have 
to forego my first-class citizenship. I did not realize that you could 
go there and help develop a part of this great country of ours and 
have to forego some other equal rights with the people who stayed 
at home. Yes: we do forego a great deal. We forego the right to 
vote for President. 

I went down this past fall to the University of Santa Clara. I 
happened to be down there during the election. Because I was a 
resident of Alaska, and proud to be one, I a denied the privilege 
of voting for Mr. Eisenhower. Believe me, I did not appreciate that. 

We are denied the right to equal voting representation in Congress 
according to our population. We have been for many, many years 
governed. by edict and controlled by bureaucratic concept and by 
appointees most of whom have never ‘been to Alaska. We have anti 
quated homestead laws. We have many other antiquated laws which 
do not. apply to our modern concepts in Alaska, 

Yes, we are American citizens, second class, wondering how our 
great Nation can champion the ancient American heritage of freedom 
and equality, democracy, self-government, and so forth, and convince 
the other nations of the world of its sincerity, while she turns a deaf 
ear to her own flesh and blood, fostering colonialism, perpetuating 
bureaucracy, government of the many by the whims of a few. It is 
pretty diffic ult to understand. 

The platform of both major political parties, as has been mentioned 
numerous times so far in these hearings, called for statehood for 
Alaska. The Democrats said : “We want immediate statehood.” The 
Republican platform said: “We want statehood under an equitable 
enabling act.” 

What is an equitable enabling act? The Republican members who 
framed the platform are in a position to develop a proper and equi- 
table enable act now. Was that article in the platform but political 
eyewash, to be foisted 2 the people, or did we mean it when we said, 
“Statehood for Alaska” 
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I, for one, did mean it. So did the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee, the Honorable John P. Saylor, of Pennsylvania, He 
has introduced an excellent bill which in his concept is an equitable 
enabling act for statehood for Alaska. 

The major criticism in the 82d Congress was that the land pro- 
visions were inadequate. Mr. Saylor’s bill, H. R. 2982, virtually 
doubled the land provisions of the § Senate bill 50, changing the acreage 
grant from 22,950,000 acres to 43,350,000 acres. Mr. Saylor made 
other major changes, which were discussed by Delegate Bartlett a few 
days ago, but I believe they warrant some brief mention here. 

Mr. Saylor’s version would allow the State as soon as admitted to 
start selecting 40 million acres of vacant, unappropriated, and un- 
reserved public lands, while the Senate bill would grant 20 million 
acres for this purpose to be selected 5 years after admission. Both 
bills provide for survey by the Interior Department of the exterior 
boundaries of the areas requested by the State, but the Senate version 
limits the sale by the State of such lands in tracts no larger than 640 
acres, While Mr. Saylor’s bill carries no such restriction. Mr. Saylor’s 
bill also eliminates the Senate provision that only up to 121% percent 
royalty on minerals produced on State lands may be reserved to the 
State. 

Mr. Saylor’s bill doubles the amount of land granted to the State 
from national forests and the public domain for establishment and ex- 
pansion of community centers and recreational areas. His bill grants 
800,000 acres for these purposes; 400,000 from the national forests and 
400,000 from the public domain; while the Senate bill spells out 
200,000 acres for each category. Both bills contain grants of 2,550,000 
acres for internal improvements such as mental, penal, reformatory, 
the University of Alaska, and other institutions. 

The Congress would have the right to approve or reject the State 
constitution under the Senate bill, but Mr. Saylor’s bill provides for 
Presidential approval without further action by Congress following 
enactment of the enabling act. 

Mr. Saylor’s bill provides that the care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill of Alaska would be assumed by the State, as would be the case 
under the Senate bill, but under the terms of the House version the 
Federal Government would continue to care for and treat the mentally 
ill of Alaska who are receiving such care and treatment at the time 
Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

The Senate version makes no provision for authorized funds for 
State survey of lands granted to the new State for other projects 
contemplated under the $50 million authorization carried in Mr. 
Savlor’s bill. 

Gentlemen, is this an equitable enabling act? Are the land pro- 
visions sufficient? We are getting 43,350,000 acres of the total acreage 
of Alaska, which happens to be 375,296,000, or about 11.5 percent. If 
you deem it inadequate, fine. Determine what is adequate and what 
you construe to be equitable and amend the bill to so provide, and we 
shall be most happy. 

It is interesting to note that, if we consider the acreage alone and not 
the percentage, Alaska is receiving a grant in this 43,350,000 acres of 
land which would be an amount in excess of the acreage of 30 in- 
dividual States at the present time. 
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I have a table here which shows the States the entire area of which 
is less than the land granted to Alaska in H. R. 2982. 

There happen to be 30 States. To mention them briefly, they are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, wee Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hainpshire, New Jersey New York 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode I Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this, with the acreage, to the 
reporter for the record. 

Mr. Sayxor. Without objection, it will be admitted as part of the 
record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


LAND GRANTS IN STATEHOOD BILLS COMPARED WITH ACREAGE OF STATES 


H. R. 2982 grants 438,350,000 acres of land to the new State of Alaska. The list 
which follows shows States the entire area of which is less than the land granted 
in H. R. 2982 





Acreage Acreage 
Alabama __ ; ~..... 32, 689, 920] Mississippi _... 30, 238, 720 
Ee es ee 33, 712, 000 | New Hampshire *____------ 5, 770, 880 
Commpeiott 72 oso sitn eee 8, 135, 360 | New Jersey *_______.___-_-. 4, 814, 080 
Delaware *......- niiveus 1, 260.9001 New Work................. 80, 684, 160 
Florida______ ___.__..... 34, 727, 680} North Carolina_ _..... 31, 422, 080 
EE aie crtastalthrcn worace an Ot, one Oe... ____. 26, 240, 000 
Illinois_ hides __..... 35, 798, 400 | Pennsylvania_-_-__ eee! 28, 828, 800 
Indiana_.........._.._..... 23, 171, 200} Rhode Island ’_. eseaiaa 676, 480 
OUT cece elk we mo sce ee, enn Oavoline * 2. .nnian 19, 395, 200 
Kentucky-—-— Nl ln ol 2s a, | ROMMONNOO. 26, 750, O80 
Louisiana D eubeen asthe 28. 903, 680 | Vermont *__- cme teal, cae 
Maine ’*____-_ _....-....... 19, 865, 600} Virginia wd _.... 25, 581, 520 
Dieeeeae Als oe bee 6, 323, 840 | Washington______-_-_-____ 42, 743, 040 
Massachusetts *_._-- __. 5,084, 880; West Virginia *_._..._______ 15, 411, 200 
i sarin 36, 494. Gadi Wiseonsin.........-........ 35, 011, 200 


41 States with smaller areas than the 22,950,000 acres granted to Alaska under §. 50. 


Norre.—38 States, (Missouri, 44,304,640 acres; North Dakota, 44,886,480; and Oklahoma, 
44,179,640) have areas slightly larger than the land grants to Alaska under H. R. 2982. 


Mr. Po.iiock. Are the land provisions adequate, gentlemen? I per- 
sonally believe they are. 

We have had colonial peonage now for 85 years, beginning when 
Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia in 1867 for 
the paltry sum of $7.2 million. The United States never before nor 
since has fared so well in any economic or political transaction. It 
has many times over been repaid in fishing, mining, and trapping 
products alone. 

We want statehood. We want it now. You eminent gentlemen 
have in your power the ability to reshape our destiny, to grant us 
individual State sovereignty, and to grant us democratic equality. 

For you who are prone to bind our hands in continued colonial 
status, remember both militarily and a civilian concept, we are your 
first line of defense a gainst Russian aggression. The late Gen. Billy 
Mitchell said Alaska is the most str: ategically important area in the 
world. One of our leading generals now 2 years ago said in a private 
conversation at the time of the hearing, or conveyed the idea, that 
statehood would bring large increases to the population of Al: aska, as 
it has done histor ically for. every other newly admitted State, and that 
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we need these additional people and the additional settlement because 
it is pretty difficult to defend a vacuum. 

You are spending enormous sums for necessary defense in Als iska. 
It seems that it would behoove Congress to have two Senators up there 
to watch over the proper expenditure of these funds. 

Now, gentlemen, I should like to discuss a touchy subject, politics. 
In the last Territorial election the Republicans elected 8 senators 
for the 9 seats available, and they elected 20 of the 24 seats in the 
House of Representatives. That was a resounding majority, and it 
occurred about a month prior to the election of President Eisenhower. 

There seems to be a popular misconception that Alaska has always 
been strongly Democratic. This has not been so. All of Alaska’s 
early history showed strong Republican leanings until about 1930, 
when Roosevelt was elected for the first time. In recent years it has 
been somewhat pro-Democratic, particularly attributable to the fact 
that the many Federal jobs and the de fense buildup occurred under 
the New Deal-Fair Deal administration. That fact notwithstanding, 
the Republican strength has steadily gained in recent years, culminat- 
ing in the resounding Republican victory of last fall. 

Both political parties have promised Alaska statehood. The Demo- 
crats have been working continuously, They are working now, as 
they did when they were the majority party in Congress, realizing 
full well that whichever party can take credit for granting sti atehood 
status to Alaska will have a tremendous political advantage in the sub- 
sequent election of 2 Senators and 1 Representative to the Federal 
Congre aS 

The Republic an Party is now the majority party in Congress. It 
is within its power to provide statehood under an appropriate and 
equitable enabling act, and in doing so to become firmly entrenched in 
the hearts of Alaskans. Do they fear the election of FE. L. Bartlett as 
a Democratic Senator? Yes, I think they do. Is it not ironic that 
Delegate Bartlett, one of Alaska’s foremost proponents for statehood, 
should be the greatest stumbling block to the passage of a statehood 
bill now? You in Congress conceded his election. We of Alaska 
do not. In consideration of the fact that he is not in political accord 
with the national or Territorial administrations, and in the further 
consideration that passage of enabling statehood legislation under the 
present Republican administration would give Republicanism its 
strongest boost in Alaska, I consider it as extremely doubtful that 
Delegate Bartlett would be elected, notwithstanding his wide 
popularity. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Pottock. In any event, I feel that continued inactivity by my 
party will be reflected as a serious breach of word to the people of 
Alaska, and to the people of the Nation as a whole. Should the next 
Congress gain sufficiently in Democratic strength to put them in the 
majority again, and then an Alaska statehood bill be subsequently 
passed I do in fact feel the Republican Party will be on the outside 
looking in in Alaska for some years to come. 

Regarding population, Alaska now has a population ranking ninth 
with all the 35 States when they entered into the Union. To “pharse 
it differently, and to put it more appropriately, perhaps, Alaska has 
more people now than 27 of the 35 States had when they entered the 
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Union in the history of our great land, from the time of the original 
States. 

Instead of taking up too much time to read all of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to submit another list of the population of all the 
States, including the Thirteen Colonies, at the time they became States 
in the Union, to show that the statement I have just made does have 
some backing. 

Alaska has more than 27 of the 35 States which have entered the 
Union in the history of our great land, from the time of the original 
States. 

I should like to say as a comment, incidentally, that only 3 States 
ever entered the Union with enough population to have over 2 Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. Maine had 7, Oklahoma had 5, aa West 
Virginia had 3. The others were such that only 7 had enough for 2 
Representatives. The remaining 25 had only 1 Representative. Yet 
the Federal Congress in its wisdom saw fit to follow that concept our 
forefathers devised in the Constitution, of giving each State equality 
in 1 of the 2 branches of the Congress, the Senate. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, let me 

say that yesterday we had a like set of figures presented to the com- 
mittee. Before this is acepted I should like to know where the wit- 
ness got his factual information. What is the source? 

Mr. Potiock. Sir, 1 would have to get the book to tell you exactly, 
but the source is the same as that which was presented in the 1951 
hearings. This came from three sources. If you would like at this 
mome - to check it, I think I can find it quickly. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Please furnish it for the committee. 

Mr. P oLLocK. I will do so. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand it, it is your work. You are testi- 
fying to your work; is that right ? 

Mr. Potxock. I have a basis for all of this, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLy, You did not answer my question. Who prepared 
this set of figures? 

Mr. Potiock. I prepared this; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauy. That is what I asked. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr, Chairman, in that connection I believe the set 
of figures Mr. Pollock wants to offer now is probably synonymous 
with that which I offered the other day. I did not know this was 
going to be part of his main testimony. I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that the figures I submitted not be incorporated in the record 
and that instead Mr. Pollock be given permission to insert his figures. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, I think, for the record, the figures 
Mr. Pollock has indicated seem to be more complete. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is right, Mr. Chairman. These are more com- 
plete and more inclusive than those offered by Mr. Bartlett. I have 
no objection to this request. 

Mr. Sayvor. Without objection, the list which was filed by Mr. Bart- 
lett. yesterday will be deleted from the record, and Mr. Pollock will 
be given permission to insert as a part of his remarks in the record 
the schedule which he has prepared. 

Mr. Potitock. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall and Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Population of the Thirteen Original States 


Population Population 
Were selecectenecsileae gl Tn I tag cr ae od _ 237, 946 
Pemmetvenia: 434, 273 | New Jersey______ bi i Bi kt kk Se 
ee 393, 751 | New Hampshire_....._.______ 141, 885 
I iat cn IL MT |B i rein eas nemesis 82, 548 
N,N es ee SM __._. 68, 825 
Maryland ere ogneeees 319, 728 | Delaware_____-- a cnieictnces ee 
South Carolina__...____--_ __ 249, 073 | 


Comment: Virginia’s population was 13 times that of Delaware. 


Alaska population standing with other States upon admission 





Popula- — Popula- . 
State tion when anes State tion when Admission 

| admitted cate admitted date 
1, Oklahoma! ‘ 790, 391 1907 20. Vermont... 85, 425 | 1791 
2. Hawaii! j 525, 477 (2) 21. Idaho 84, 385 1890 
3. West Virginia *_- 350, 000 1863 22. Iowa 78, 819 | 1846 
4. New Mexico? 330, 600 1912 23. Louisiana 76, 556 1812 
5. Maine 298, 269 1820 24. Alabama ) 7K KIO 9 
6. South Dakota 3 263, 465 1889 25. Mississippi j 75, 512 1817 
7. Arizona’ 230, 354 1912 26. Washington ! 75, 116 1889 
8. Utah 210, 779 1896 27. Kentucky 73, 677 1792 
9. Wisconsin 3 180, 000 1848 28. Florida 72, 000 1845 
10. Alaska * 160, 000 (? 29. Tennessee 3 67, 000 1796 
11. North Dakota # 152, 199 1889 30. Missouri 66, 559 1821 
2. Michigan 4 150, 000 1837 31. Indiana 63, 897 1816 
13. Texas 143, 000 1845 32. Wyoming 60, 703 1890 
14. Colorado 135, 000 1876 33. Oregon 52, 400 1859 
15. Montana 132, 159 1889 34. Arkansas 52, 240 1836 
16. Minnesota 123, 053 } 858 35. Ohio 45, 365 1802 
17. Kansas 107, 206 1861 36. Nevada-_. 40, 000 1864 
18. Nebraska 3 100, 000 1867 37. Iinois_.._- 34, 620 1818 

19. California 92, 599 1850 

1 Population previous census 
2 Proposed admission date is 1953. 


3 Estimated, 


Comments: Alaska has more people than 27 of the 35 States that entered the 
Union in the history of our great land, from the time of the Original States. 

Incidentally, only 3 States ever entered the Union with enough population to 
have over 2 Representatives (Maine had 7; Oklahoma had 5; West Virginia had 
3); of the others, only 7 had enough for 2 Representatives; the remaining 25 
had only 1 Representative. And yet the Federal Congress in its wisdom saw 
fit to follow that concept our forefathers devised in the Constitution, of giving 
each State equality in 1 of the 2 branches of Congress—the Senate. 

Mr. Potxock. I have listened with interest these few days I have 
been sitting here waiting to testify to the remarks made frequently 
by the Honorable John P. Pillion, Representative of Congress from 
New York, a member of this Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, concerning the number of Senators any State hereafter 
admitted into the Union would be entitled to, if any. I then recall 
reading of the House joint resolution, which Mr. Pillion introduced 
recently, which provides that any State hereafter admitted shall be 
entitled to 1 Senate seat only when it attains a population of one-half 
of the average population represented by each Senator of all the other 
States, and shall be entitled to 2 Senate seats only if it attains a pop- 
ulation of 114 times the average population represented by each Sen- 
ator of all the other States. 

You quoted an average population represented by each Senator ac- 
cording to the 1951 census of 1,589,292, which infers Alaska, or Ha- 
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wali, would get 1.Senator upon attaining a ———- of 794,646, 
or 2 Senators. upon attaining a population. of 2,383,938 persons. Or, 
to state it more clearly, it is your intent that Alaska and Hawaii be 
admitted into the common brotherhood of stateship with absolutely 
no representation in the United States Senate. 

To put it mildly, I am amazed, Congressman. The basic premise 
that Senators represent any population whatever is erroneous. They 
represent States and they represent the Nation. In that representa- 
tion they are, and they should be, equal. 

The amusing thing is that you purport to be providing a means for 
admitting States upon an equitable basis. Do you call that equality, 
sir? It is like breaking a gladiator’s arm, or more, and then sending 
him into battle. 

Perhaps you have not gone far enough, Mr. Pillion. To make this 
monstrous concept of equality still more equitable, why not expand 
it to include all of the States? You would get astounding results. 
The following States would lose both Senators: 

Arizona, with a population of 749,587; Delaware, with a population 
of 318,085; Idaho, with a population of 588,637; Montana, with 
591,024; Nevada, with a population of 160,000; New Hampshire, with 
a population of 533,242; New Mexico, with 681,187; North Dakota, 
with 619,636; Rhode Island, with 791,896; South Dakota, with 
652,740; Utah, with 688,862; Vermont, with 377,747; and Wyoming, 
with 290,529. 

There are 13 States involved here, some of which were among our 
Thirteen Original States. They would all appreciate the fact, no 
doubt, that we could thus reduce the present strength of the Senate by 
26 seats. 

The following list of States would, no doubt, consider themselves 
fortunate, for they would only lose one Senator eac th: 

Arkansas, with 1,909,511; Colorado, with 1,325,089; Connecticut, 
with 2,007,280; Kansas, with 1,905,299; Maine, with 913,774; Mary- 
land, with 2,343,001; Mississippi with 2,178,914; Nebraska, with 
1 325,510: Oklahoma, with 2,233,351; Oregon, with 1,521,341; South 
C ‘arolina, with 2,117,027; Washington, with 2,378,963; and West Vir- 
ginia, with 2,005,552. 

In this group of 13 States we could reduce the Senate seats by 
an additional 13. The total reduction of 39 Senate seats, leaving 
only 57 of the original 96, would be the result. The other 22 States 
would retain 2 Senators each. I use as my authority for these figures 
the latest census. 

There was some discussion yesterday, Mr. Chairman, concerning 
land, the land we would choose and the land that has been withdrawn. 
I should like to reiterate that there are 94 million acres of federally 
withdrawn land in Alaska at the present time. Of this, there are 49 
million acres for oil and gas development; there are 7 million acres 
of national-park withdrawals; there are 21 million acres of national- 
forest withdrawals. This does not total 94 million, because there are 
many other miscellaneous withdrawals, one of which touches close 
to my heart, since I am a homesteader. It seems that the Interior 
Department, in its infinite wisdom, chooses the most ideal places to 
withdraw, for anyone going into the land to settle, and thereby it 
deprives those people there, who have the intent, the heart, and the 
yearning to settle, of the land they need for future generations so 
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that someday they can build a town there or build some organized 
settlement. 

I should like to take just a moment more, if I could. I have taken 
considerable time. I should like to mention some of the old argu- 
ments regarding statehood. Some are for and some are against the 
admission of States. 

Prolonged debate has preceded the admission of new States into 
the Union. It is fortunate that the strenuous objectors to the admis- 
sion of new States did not prevail; for, by their transition from terri- 
toriality was laid the pattern for evolution for more than half the 
States of the Union. 

Josiah Quincy, representing Massachusetts in Congress, in 1812 
opposed the admission of Louisiana into the Union. He said: 

The bonds of the Union must be dissolved rather than admit these westerners 
as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare definitely 
for separation; amicably if they can, violently if they must. 

Mr. Regan, when Texas was admitted there was some opposition. 
Daniel Webster, in 1845, said in the Senate in opposition to the entry 
of Texas: 

A very dangerous tendency and of doubtful consequence to enlarge the bound- 
aries of this Government. There must be some limit to the extent of our terri- 
tory, if we are to make our institutions permanent. The Government is very 
likely to be endangered, in my opinion, by a further enlargement of its already 
vast territorial surface. 

Josiah Quincy, again, of Massachusetts, also in 1819, opposed the 
admission of Alabama, saying: 

You have no authority to throw the rights and property of the people into 
the hodgepodge with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with the mixed though 
more responsible race of Anglo-Hispan-Gallo-Americans who bask on the sands 
in the mouth of the Mississippi. Do you suppose the people of the Northern 
and Atlantic States will, or ought to, look with patience and see Representatives 
and Senators from the Red River and the Missouri, pouring themselves upon 
this and the other floor, managing the concern of a seaboard 1,500 miles, at least, 
from their residence? 

New Mexico and Arizona were opposed. Representative Sterling 
Cole, of Illinois; in a House debate, April 19, 1904, opposing the ad- 
mission of New Mexico and Arizona, declared: 

I submit— 
and there were some other words— 
that it is absolutely impossible for Arizona or New Mexico ever to have a dense 
population. They will never have any great cities through which commerce 
from the East to the West will pass. There is no trade, no commerce, no pro- 
duction beyond Arizona that must come through these Territories to the East and 
North. The population drawn to this new State by reason of its mineral re- 
sources will be largely transient. It will build a city today and tomorrow it 
will be gone. 

The fight on California I thought was most interesting. The ad- 
misison of California was strenuously opposed, and brought on a fili- 
buster in the Senate. Senator Stephen A. Douglas said: 

I have always thought that the boundaries of California were too large. I 
have laid upon the table an amendment proposing to divide it into three States. 


Senator Ewing said: 


With all the extent of California, it will never sustain one-half the population 
of the small State of Ohio, not one-half. The population will be very small 
indeed. 
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Between August 6 and 8, 1850, Senator D. L. Yulee, of Florida, fili- 
bustered against the admittance of California. 

In the second session of the 14th Congress, on December 23, 1816, 
a House of Representatives committee reported on statehood for Mis- 
sissippi as follows: 

Your committee beg leave barely to remark that they cannot believe a State 
of such unprecedented magnitude as the one contemplated by the memorialists 
can be desirable to any section of the United States. From the settlement on 
the Tennessee to that of the Mississippi, the distance is about 400 miles, all of 
which is a wilderness. Between the Tennessee and the Mississippi settlement, 
there is not, and probably never will be, any commercial intercourse whatever. 

There were some contrary views, however. Some of the statesmen 
of the period held contrary views. Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of 
West Virginia, during the New Mexico-Arizona debates, said : 

A state government induces stability, inspires confidence, insures home rule, 
home government, gives power to the people to do things in their own interest 
through Senators and Representatives, a voice in the legislature—in the making 
of laws—that govern them. * * * All these things are denied the people of a 
Territory. 

Former President Benjamin Harrison, while a Senator from In- 
diana, reporting for the Committee on Territories on a bill to admit 
South Dakota, said: 

* * * Territorial governments were always regarded as formative and temp- 
orary, to be superseded by State governments as soon as the necessary condi- 
tions existed. 

New Mexico was defended by Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, 
on February 20, 1889, when he urged the adoption of a conference re- 
port to admit four States—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. New Mexico had been omitted from the bill be- 
cause of the race question regarding her Mexican population. Said 
Senator Morgan: 





* * * The situation (omission of New Mexico) is one of extreme injustice 
and one that I dislike very seriously indeed, but I conceive it to be my duty 
to vote for the admission of any Territory into the Union without reference 
to race, politics, or any other question concerned in it * * * when such a State 
tries for admission into the American Union I will vote for it whenever it pre- 
sents a constitution in conformity with the Constitution of the United States, 
that represents fully the right of lcocal self-government in the organie law. 

Gentlemen, reflecting on the time I have taken here, and commend- 
ing once again your patience and courtesy in hearing me, I’ wish, 
again, to thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing. I 
should like at this point to quote an oft used statement of the eminent 
President Lincoln when he said: 

It is far better to remain quiet and be thought a fool than to speak out and 
remove all doubt. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Pollock, thank you for your statement. I would 
like to ask several questions. 

First, you say you went to Alaska. When did you go? 

Mr. Porzock. I went to Alaska in 1947. I am’‘a relative newcomer, 
with many of these people, in comparison. 

I believe, in that vein, that I represent most of the people of Alaska 
today. I think an overwhelming majority of the people have gone 
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to Alaska since the Alaskan Highway was opened, for purposes other 
than just military, and for settlement. I believe there are many, many 
people like that. Most of those who have been to Alaska and many 
of you who will go will find that the settlement in Alaska, in the 
amount of people who are going to Alaska and staying there, is an 
amazing conce pt and an amazing relat ionship by comparison W ith any 
any other State. 

Mr. Sayvor. From where did you go? 

Mr. Potiock. Well, Mr. Chairman, I originally left New Orleans, 
La. My wife left Dallas, Tex. We both lived in both places for 
some time. 

I was for 4 years in the Navy hospital at California, and I got to 
know that country very well. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that Iam a nomad. I am not. I 
went to Alaska because I believed it provided an opportunity. I 
wanted to be part of that fast dying and yet ancient American heritage 
of the homesteader. I wanted to be able to have my name No. Lona 
deed from the United States Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may I should like to convey, along that idea, 
that I proved up on my homestead in 1949, and I had to wait until 
Christmastime of 1952, last Christmas, in order to get my patent from 
the Department of the Interior. It took them some 21/ years to af- 
fix the necessary signatures on a piece of paper to let me have the land 
they so graciously gave me after I proved up. 

Mr. Sayxor. I might say to the members of the committee that 
my atte ntion was first called to Mr. Pollock not with regard to state- 
hood but with regard to the fact that if you folks are interested in 
big-game hunting Mr. Pollock’s name appears as the man who has 
killed a bighorn sheep. While he is not the record holder, at least 
he is one of those who have their names on the records. 

I was interested to know that he now has killed a grizzly bear. 
The present measurements of this bear, at least, exceed those of the 
world record. You folks might — that you have to wait 60 days 
after the kill to determine whether or not the measurements hold up. 
Therefore we might have before us a man who not only has come from 
Louisiana and Texas but who has established a world record in Alaska. 

Mr. Potiock. You are touching my weak spot, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Wharton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wuarron. No. 

Mr. Saywor. Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Recan. This homestead was established in Alaska. Of what 
did it consist ? 

Mr. Potitock. The type of land, you mean, Mr. Regan ? 

Mr. Regan. Yes. 

Mr. Potxock. It is timberland essentially. It is 80 acres of land. 
As a homesteader I was entitled to 160 acres in a lifetime, as everyone 
else is. I was under the illusion at the time I went that I would only 
take 80 acres, with the thought that perhaps, not knowing all of the 
land of Alaska, when I knew it better I could go out to another place 
and homestead another part; but that just simply is not done. It 
takes a good deal out of a person to homestead, because prices are high 
and living conditions are high in Alaska. It is necessary up there to 
work to sustain yourself. 

Mr. Recan. To what purpose did you put the 80 acres? 
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Mr. Potziock. I have now only 2 acres of it under cultivation. I 
am not a farmer, incidentally. I did it without much knowledge of 
farming, and I got an overwhelming crop. It was the most gratifying 
thing that ever happened to me outside of shooting some large game. 


Mr. Regan. What kind of a crop? 
Mr. POLLOCK. J planted potatoes. ! planted carr ts, And I planted 


strawberries, peas, beans, and onions. The only vegetable of all of 
them which was somewhat disappointing to me was the carrots. I 
found out that I did several things wrong when I planted them and 


took care of them. 

Mr. Recan. You built a home on these 80 acres / 

Mr. Potitock. Yes, sir. I went out on unsurveyed land originally 
I put my own road in from the nearest highway. I cleared trees to 
make aclearing. | built mnivy own home. 

Mr. Recan. Out of f what material did you build the home? Was 
that the timber on the land ? 

Mr. Potiock. No, sir; I did not, for lack of time. I have a frame 
cabin there, and it has log siding on it. 

Mr. Regan. What year was it that you put the 2 acres under 
cultivation / 

Mr. Potiock. Two years agi 

Mr. Reean. ‘Two years ago’ 

Mr. Potwock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regan. Did you have it in cultivation last year? 

Mr. Potsock. I left last August to go outside to Santa Clara 
University and finish law school. I must admit that I made a _— ake 
in not doing it last year. I ran for public office, sir. It took a greai 
deal of time to cover a great deal of territory. 

Mr. Rrean. I will not ask you what tic ‘ket you ran on. 

Mr. PoLLocKk. I was a Re} yub hic an, sir. 

Mr. Sayvntor. He was eckad 

Mr. Regan. Happy day. Are you cultivating those 2 acres now? 

Mr. Potiock. I am now living in Santa Clara as a student of law. 
When I return I will live on my homestead. It is 2 very convenient 
thing. I have done a lot of work on it. When I needed help I have 
received it. I intend to bring my family out there, as I did before. 
I have a wife and two children. 

Mr. Reean. Is om SO acres adaptable to making a living? Could’ 
you make a living by homesteading and living on it? 

Mr. Pottock. Yes. If I chose to clear it all and use it for a farm 
I could, or I could do it by selling timber on the land. I have not 
chosen to do it vet. 

Mr. Reean. It has good timber? 

Mr. Potiock. Yes, sir. I would say I lost 6 acres last year by 
their putting an access road through my land to has. homesteaders 
beyond me. I lost the land. Of course, I gained some value on the 
property. 

Mr. Recan. You Jost on the timber. 

Mr. Portock. They had to clear some for the highway, but the 
rest of it is still there. 

Mr. Reean. You did not get any value on the 6 acres / 

Mr. Potxock. No. 

Mr. Recan. That is all. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Berry / 
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Mr. Berry. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Pollock, in what part of Alaska is your home- 
stead located ? 

Mr. Pottock. Ten miles south of Anchorage, Mr. Aspinall. That 
is a rough location. You have to go 10 miles south of town and a 
mile and a half into the mountains. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Personally, I am pleased that you have brought 
up the political question. It always enters into discussions of pro- 
grams of this kind. I think I can say this, especially because I was 
the only member of the minority party in this committee who voted 
to bring out the Hawaiian statehood bill and thereby broke the tie, 
which permitted it to go out, which shows I favor the statehood bills. 
I have a hard time understanding your political philosophy, which 
would lead to a situation which would make it impossible for Delegate 
Bartlett to come back here, provided statehood became possible for 
Alaska. I personally think the people of Alaska surely have reached 
the place where they could regard good public service such as has 
been rendered to Alaska by the. Delega ite of the last several years. It 
would be doing disservice to Alaska and to its people if we saw fit to 
enter into a political situation which did not at least permit reward 
for previous satisfactory service. 

You would not mean to tell me and to tell this committee, would 
you, that there is such partisanship in Alaska as to make it impossible 
forthis public servant to be rewarded by Alaska? 

Mr. Pottock. No, sir; I would not. I think you have brought up 
a very good point. I wished before and I wish now to convey the 
idea that it is not a foregone conclusion, as many people here seem 
to think, that the Honorable E. L. Bartlett would come back as a 
Senator or as\a Representative. I think his chances are excellent. 
I think he is a fine man. I think he has done a wonderful job for 
the Territory. He has many friends there, as he has here. 

Mr. Asprnatu. He must have, because he rode through a Republican 
landslide in Alaska, just like the Congressman speaking rode through 
one in his district. I should like to think that the people of Alaska 
would at least be nonpartisan enough to continue good service. I think 
parhaps you went a little too far in your enthusiasm in your expressed 
desire to elect Republicans. 

Mr. Potzock. I think perhaps you misconstrued the point. If you 
rt or if I conveyed it poping I am glad that you have brought 
it up. The fact that he did, in an overwhelmingly Republican landslide, 
re ie office, and the fact that he was reelected to his office, is an out- 
standing tribute to an outstanding man. It conveys, I think, and 
should adequately convey to you and toe veryone else, that public serv- 
ice is rewarded if it is done in all sincere ity. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think I perhaps understand some of the remarks 
made about a lack of service down here. You are not particularly in- 
terested, although you are deserving of it, in my opinion, if you become 
a State, in having 2 Senators and ‘1 Re »presentative. That is not the 
thing which bothers you so much, when you speak of a lack of repre- 
sentation. You speak of the fact that you do not have two Senators 
to go down to these bureaus and Cabinet officers and pound on the 
desk and demand an opinion. 


——-_ 





——-_ 
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Mr. Pottock. You are absolutely correct, sir. Absolutely. 

Mr. Asprinatu. I have taken considerable time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pottock. Mr. Aspinall, as Mr. Atwood said so well yesterday, 
the 2 votes make a louder pound than no vote, or the 3 votes would. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Downtown, but not especially up here. 

Mr. Pottock. Downtown and everywhere, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianpb. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the gentleman on 
the statement he has made. It is very good. 

I am glad Mr. Aspinall brought out the point that he did. I was 
wondering why politics was an objective in the statement. It seems 
to me that the case of Alaska would have to be justified on the facts, 
and the people there would act regardless of their party affiliation. I 
could not quite understand why the political side of this thing came up. 

Mr. Pottock. Mr. Rogers, if everyone thought as you do I think we 
would be a State today. 

Mr. Rocrrs. It seems to me that if you follow your argument on 
politics out to its logical conclusion, if Alaska were predominantly 
Democratic or had gone Democratic in the last election, that would be 
a reason to deny them statehood. I do not think that is a fair conclu- 
sion to be reached. 

Mr. Potxocx. I do not think that is the reason, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. I am just making this observation, because I do think 
this: I think your statement, Mr. Pollock, with regard to the political 
situation, could be detrimental. That is the way I look at it. I try to 
treat these things on a wholly nonpartisan basis. 

Mr. Potxiock, I am aware of that, Mr. Rogers. I do not think that 
the political aspect is any justifiable reason, but I think it is one worthy 
of consideration, and I think in the undertones throughout all of these 
hearings it has been considered. I am not talking about just here in 
this committee. I am not talking about the committee, as a matter of 
fact. I am talking about the people of the United States and what 
they are saying, and what the people of Alaska are saying. Perhaps 
it would be well for you people to know that. 

Mr. Rocers. The other thing I should like to say on that is that the 
Democratic Party tried to tie Alaska in with the Hawaiian bill. 

Mr. Potiock. I think they have done a marvelous job on our behalf. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Prut0on. Yes. Mr. Pollock, you stated here that you represent 
most of the people of Alaska. 

Mr. Potiock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piiui0Nn. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Pottock. Do you mean me as an individual, Mr. Pillion ? 

Mr. Priui10n. In your statement you say you represent most of the 
people of Alaska. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Potiock. I think we as a committee represent most of the people 
of Alaska. I think in my own behalf, in my political subdivision there 
in the third division, probably there more strongly than anywhere 
else it was brought out that if you ran for office and did not aspire to 
statehood and did not believe in it very strongly you would never be 
heard of after the votes were counted. 
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Mr. Pitx10n. That is not the question I asked. In what capacity 
do you represent most of the people of Alaska? There is quite a differ- 
ence in running for political office and representing the people of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Poxtiock. I do not know how else I could convey the fact that 
I represent a lot of people, other than to point out the fact that I got 
quite a strong vote in my division. 

In addition to that, sir, the people of Alaska had a referendum to 
determine whether or not they wanted statehood. The concept of 
American government is to work according to the will of the majority 
of the people, and the majority of the people in Alaska voted for 
statehood. 

Mr. Prtu10on. Which referendum are you talking about? 

Mr. Pottock. We have only had one on statehood, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prution. What was the vote in it? 

Mr. Po.tock. I do not recall. 

Mr. Prtxton. There was a substantial minority. It was something 
like 7,000, or 6,800, as against 9,000. That is a very small vote as a 
whole for the Territory of Alaska, is it not? Only 9,000 people voted 
for it out of the 150,000 total population? Are those not the figures? 

Mr. Potiock. Mr. Pillion, I do not recall the figures. I would like 
to say that in my own opinion many of the major decisions in the 
United States have been made by just one vote. A majority seems to 
be the controlling factor. 

Mr. Piuuion. I will pass that one. You made a statement here, 
Mr. Pollock, that Alaska is the first line of defense? Do you mean it 
is the nearest to the Soviet ? 

Mr. Potxock. Yes. 

Mr. Pittion. Of course, before the attack came to Hawaii. This 
time it may be by an atomic bomb on New York City or Chicago. 
It may be at the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Potitock. That is possible. 

Mr. Pruiton. You have no absolute knowledge of where the next 
attack may be, do you? 

Mr. Potxock. I certainly do not, sir. I hope there never will be one. 

Mr. Pitiion. That statement is a matter of conjecture? 

Mr. Pottock. We are closest to Russia by a great deal. 

Mr. Pruiton. You do not exactly mean it is the first line of defense. 
The attack may come from anywhere; is that right? 

Mr. Potxock. The attack certainly may come from anywhere. I 
would like to point out we have substantial area for airbases there. 
I think they would be pretty important. 

Mr. Prruton. So does the rest of the United States and the rest of the 
world. They all have airbases or places for them. 

You used some strong language here with reference to the consti- 
tutional amendment which would provide for the entry of States here- 
after on a proportionate basis, proportionate to population. You left 
a schedule here saying that under that proposal certain States would 
lose a number of Senators. 

Mr. Potxock. No, sir. I said you mentioned that this was to pro- 
vide an equitable basis. If it were, my point was that to be equitable it 
should be applied to all States, if we become a State. If we come into 
the brotherhod of States, we should be on equal terms with all. 
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Mr. Prtui0on. In other words, you are thinking of carrying that 
back to States which are now States? 

Mr. Potxock. I used that only for illustration. I do not think we 
should carry it any further than we have at this point. 

Mr. Prttion. You mean to imply that that constitutional amend- 
ment referred to States which are now States? 

Mr. Pottock. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Pruion. You did not mean to imply it? 

Mr. Pottock. I said perhaps we should carry it further to make it 
more equitable. 

Mr. Prtui0on. That is your proposal then, and not mine. 

You talk about the matter of politics, Mr. Pollock. You implied, or 
at least I inferred, that if there were to be statehood the next two Sena- 
tors coming from Alaska would be Republican. There is a good like- 
lihood of that; that was the implication. 

Mr. Potiock. I think there is a fair chance of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitiion. Of course, I suppose you know this is a Republican 
administration now, and you are trying to overcome the idea that there 
might be two Democratic Senators, which might be a disadvantage to 
the Republican administration. 

Mr. Pon «kK. Mr. Pillion, lama Republican and I shall always fight 
for Republicanism. 

Mr. Prtui0n. I did not ask for your affiliation. 

Mr. PotxocKk. I am bring out that point. 

Mr. Pruxion. I know that. You stated that. I asked another 
question. 

Mr. Pottock. What was the question, sir? 

Mr. Pinion. That you were trying to imply here that there might 
be 2 Republican Senators elected if Alaska were to attain statehood. 
Did you have in mind that this is a Republican administration and 
that you were trying to sell them on the idea that instead of having 
2 Democratic Senators they would be rather safe in giving statehood, 
by adding 2 Republican Senators rather than 2 Democratic Senators, 
in order to get the Republican votes ? 

Mr. Potiock. Mr. Pillion, I was trying to convey the idea to the 
Republicans in the Federal Congress who are not supporting state- 
hood, for whatever cause, that whatever party can justifiably take 
credit, if there is going to be anything party wise, that party is going 
to be substanti: ly stronger in the coming years in_Alaska in electing 
and se oy people down here than the other party will be. 

Mr. Pruuton. Do you think this matter of statehood ought to be 
decided on whether or not we get 2 Republican or 2 Democratic Sena- 
tors, or whether Mr. Bartlett w ill be elected a Senator or not elected 
a Senator ? 

Mr. Potitock. I do not: no, sir. 

Mr. Pruuion. That whole discussion of the question of politics is 
extraneous and not relevant. is it ? 

Mr. Potiock. No, sir. I can only conceive of two reasons why we 
would not be given statehood now. Both parties said they wanted 
statehood for Alaska. The Democratic Party said it wanted imme- 
diate statehood. The Republican Party said it wanted statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable enabling act. 

The Republican Party now has a majority in Congress, and I might 

say that they have substantial he ‘Ip from the Democratic Party in the 
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further pursuit of statehood for Alaska. If it is an equitable enabling 
act, as was said in our platform we want for Alaska, why is it not 
passed? Where is it? W hy does not someone say what is an equitable 
enabling act and give it to us? 

Mr. Piruui0n. I would like to know what “equitable” means, also. 
Do you think it is synonymous with “liberal,” or do you think the 
Republican platform had reference to political representation rather 
than the question of how many acres might be granted to Alaska or 
how much in funds might be given to Alaska? Certainly the gentle- 
man who wrote that plank in the platform, I assume, knew the dif- 
ference between “liberal” and “equitable.” 

Mr. Poxxiock. I think so, too. 

To complete the statement I made before, sir, since I did not finish, 
I personally have only conceived of two reasons why we might not get 
statehood at this time. One I have mentioned. One is that it may be 
the political aspect. I hope that is not so. The other, of course, is that 
we are trying to find the right answer. 

Mr. Prtzion. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. Let me make 1 more observation here. I was the 
one who started this whole argument about politics. I wish to com- 
mend the witness for bringing the matter up. I might have been a 
little facetious in the way I went about my questioning, but not over 
5 days before the House acted on the Hawaiian bill I had the pleasure 
of sitting in the lunchroom at a table with one of my Republican col- 
leagues. I was advised by such colleague that he had always opposed 
statehood for either Hawaii or Alaska but that this time he was going 
to vote for statehood for Hawaii because he understood that there was 
a good chance of getting 2 more Republican Senators in the United 
States Senate. 

Now, I think that that does underlie some of the arguments which 
are being used. I think that the witness here has a right to bring out 
this argument. I do not particularly favor that sort of approach on 
my part. I tried in my introductory remarks to suggest that I might 
be a little bit upset by such an approach. Nevertheless, it is a fact. 

The good people of Alaska, I think, as the witness has stated, have 
a right to know what is meant by the announcement in the platform. 

Mr. Sayutor. Mr. Haley, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hazy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Sayxor. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I just want to know if Alaska is too far north for south- 
ern Democrats. 

Mr. Potxock. No, sir; it is not. It certainly is not. I found that 
out during the campaign. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sayvor. Pardon me, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. I want to continue on the political angle for a 
moment. 

You made a personal reference to me, Mr. Pollock, during your 
testimony. Very frankly, I have no objection to that at all. In fact, I 
have a queasy feeling that you might be right. 
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I wonder about this: When you brought that subject up, did you 
have in mind—if you said it, I did not hear it—that the fact is that the 
Democratic administration in the past has endorsed statehood and has 
worked for statehood for some little while, but there has been no 
affirmative action. Your feeling was that if a Republican administra- 
tion were to act promptly it would naturally mean some political 
credit would be given in Alaska for that reason ? 

Mr. Potzock. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is all. 

Mr. Saywor. Thank you, Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Pottock. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. Miss Sally Butler, legislative research director of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, I believe has a short statement. 


STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Butter. I do, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
honorable Members of the House. 

I would like to say that I am not just talking out of the blue. I have 
been to Alaska, and I enjoyed that. I am here. I am Sally Butler. 
As Mr. Saylor said, I am legislative research director for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with a membership of over 11 million 
women. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs since 1944 has endorsed 
resolutions asking that Alaska be granted statehood. Some of the 
basic reasons for the general federation’s endorsement are— 

That the women of this organization feel that Alaska as a Territory 
has seemingly met all the requirements necessary for statehood. 

Second, it seems to the members of the General Federation of 
Womens’ Clubs that the strategic geographical location of Alaska is 
vital to the national security ef the United States of America. It is 
our outpost nearest the Russian border, and is our natural and logical 
defense barrier between the United States and Communist Russia. 

Third, it further seems that as a State rather than a Territory of the 
United States of America the Alaskan people would have greater 
interest in any and all military installations which are necessarily 
maintained there; also Alaska will receive more enthusiastic support 
from the people living there if they were citizens of a State, in every 
sense of the word. We believe it would give great encouragement to 
the people of Alaska to know that they are a State of the United 
States, and would be, in reverse—and I think this is very important— 
a very discouraging factor to Russia because the solidarity between 
Alaska and the United States would cert: iinly be enhanced. We can 
be reasonably sure that Russia now regrets the sale of Alaska to the 
United States of America. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has one real concern in 
Alaska becoming a State and that is that proper and just treatment be 
accorded the Indians there, as has always been the custom of the 
United States Government toward States within the continental 
borders of the United States of America. Presuming that this is to be 
done under the bill which would grant statehood to Alaska, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs believes that the advantages of hav- 
ing Alaska a State outweigh any of the suggested disadvantages. 
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Both major political parties promised statehood to Alaska before 
the 1952 election. Problems have arisen when other States were 
admitted to the Union. Therefore the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has confidence that any and all problems can and will be 
equits ably settled, and that the end result will serve not only to the 
advantag ge of the peop le of Alaska but to the United States as a whole. 

It seems that right now is a good time to remember that wise obser- 
vation, “In unity there is strength.” We must not be so blind as to 
thin lk that Russia, who has taken over such countries “as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, West Germany, and others, would not and could not 
give the United States some unpleasant experiences if they deter- 
mined to place Alaska in their orbit of influence and the time might 
well come when this country would say “Blessed be the tie that binds 
us in one great Nation.” 

The United States has the ingenuity to work out the social and 
economic problems in a fair and honest way. The challenge to the 
people of Alaska will help them to accept the greater and graver 
responsibility which will come with statehood. This is no time for 
the United States of America to squabble over technicalities. Rather, 
it is the time for those in power to accept the responsibility of doing 
the things necessary to consolidate our own forces. 

Mr. Sayior. Thank you, Miss Butler. Do any members have any 
questions? Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Regan. I would like to ask Miss Butler this: You say you are 
speaking for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs ¢ 

Miss Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reaan. Who have 11 million members ? 

Miss Burter. Yes, si 

Mr. Regan. You cre consistently supported statehood for Alaska? 

Miss Butter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. How do you do that ? 

Miss Butier. We do that at a convention by the vote of delegates 
from each club, coming to a national convention. It is in the form of 
a resolution, and it is presented. As in our country, the majority 
vote carries. 

Mr. Reean. The entire 11 million are represented at that time? 

Miss Burier. Yes, they are, sir. 

Mr. Reean. I notice you say your one concern is the treatment to 
be accorded the Indians there. 

Miss Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. In what respect do you feel the treatment would be 
different from what it is now ? 

Miss Butter. I made a statement for the general federation which 
is with the committee on that. I simply referred to it because our 
president called to my attention that it might be well to tie that in to 
this statement. You do have a statement on that. 

Mr. Reean. In what respect do you feel that Russia might take over 
Alaska ? 

Miss Butter. I said that they might, sir. I believe if we are wise, 
when we are only a few miles across from them there, and they could 
give signals and so on to our people, when there might be a raid coming 
this way with an A-bomb, or something, that this would be most 
advantageous. 
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Mr. Reean. Do you think statehood would change that any ‘ 

Miss Butuer. I think it would give them a greater concern. I do 
not think it would be the “umtceditng thing. But it seems a fair and 
logical reason for us to believe that when people have been asking for 
years for state hood, and they have been turned down for one reason 
or another, their cooper: ition cannot be as genuine and as spontaneous 
as it would be if th ley were accepte ze isa full part of this great coi antry. 

Mr. REGAN. Ie ven their OW se li presel vation, I would think, shou lk | 
be sufficient incentive. 

Miss Bur er. It is my opinion that they know that Alaska would 
not be bothered. ‘T ‘hey would fly right over them and do their di rly 
work in this country, and then the ‘y could do what they have done in 
these other countries later. 

Mr. Reaan. You mean they could not fly over Alaska if it were a 
State / 

Miss BUTLER. aoa would fly over it anyway, sir, but I am say 
Ing ti hat th e cooper ation would be oreater from i Alaska, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion af head who have discussed it with me. 

Mr. Regan. When was the last time you had a convention on this 
matter 

Miss Burier. In May of 1952 

Mr. Reean. Very a 

Miss Burter. Yes, si 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. eins 

Mr. Rogers. Miss Butler, in connection with your endorsement of 
this I am sure you realize and your club realizes that it is an impor- 
tant matter. 

Miss Buriter. Yes, I am sure they do. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you promoted debates on the subject in your 
member clubs throughout the countr vy 

Miss Burier. Ever since last September we have been sending out 
materials, bulletins, and so forth, on this subject to every State organ- 
ization and to the clubs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me ask you this: Were those bulletins all pro- 
statehood bulletins ? 

Miss Butter. No. We try to present the pros and cons. In our 
convention next May, which will be here, we will present things. We 
announce now the pros and cons and give every resolution put up 
for our convention. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, ma’am. 

Miss Butier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Prtii0on. Miss Butler, your statement here seems to stress at 
great length the question of our relations with Russia, the Soviet 
Union. 

Miss Burier. I think that is of great concern to every woman in 
this country. 

Mr. Pruuton. Yes. It just occurs to me that from what I have 
been able to understand the danger insofar as Soviet aggression is con- 
cerned lies mostly in Europe and the Middle East and perhaps in the 
East at the present time. 

Miss Burier. The danger of aggression of Russia ? 

Mr. Prtuion. Yes: so far as Russia is concerned. 
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Miss Burier. From the looks of it, from the map which was shown 
by Secretary Dulles after he became Secretary of State, I think we 
can pretty well say that we are almost two-thirds encircled, so 1 do 
not feel that all the danger is in Europe. 

Mr. Pitzi0on. With relation to the question of the material pre- 
sented to the various clubs throughout the country 

Miss Buruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Przi0n. Do you recollect whether there was any material 
showing the disproportionate representation in the Senate and insofar 
as the election of a President is concerned? That is, was there a com- 
parison between the representation enjoyed by the people of Alaska 
as against the representation enjoyed by the people of the other 48 
States ? 

Miss Buruer. Sir, I do not recall if there was any of that in the 
particular material, but since the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs advocates that we should have elections by popular vote I am 
sure that that is covered in the material that goes out to them. 

Mr. Pitii0on. Well, of course, if you have elections by popular vote 
then that means that each person should have the same proportionate 
share in the election of a President and the election of a Senator. 

Miss ButLer. No; we are in opposition in the General Federation 
to the electoral college and that system. 

Mr. Pinion. Then you are in favor of proportionate representa- 
tion in accordance with population. That is your theory. 

Miss Butter. That is the way you would get your Representative. 

I believe the Constitution says we may have two Senators, anyway. 

Mr. Prtxi0on. May I point out, Miss Butler, how this proposal would 
be in direct conflict with that general idea. 

Miss Burier. I think that is a matter of interpretation, sir. 

Mr. Pitzi0N. A matter of interpretation? 

Miss Butier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prtxi0on. Well, suppose that Alaska were to attain statehood 
and have a population, let us say, of 150,000. Alaska would have 3 
electoral votes, or 1 electoral vote for every 50,000 people as against 1 
electoral vote for every 300,000 people in the rest of the United States. 
Do you think that would be in conformity with your general idea of 
election of a President by popular suffrage, in accordance with the 
majority vote of the population ? 

Miss Burier. To answer that I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Prion. Surely. 

Miss Butter. Why would you discriminate against Alaska in that 
phase, as compared with other States which have lesser numbers? 

Mr. Prtur0Nn. Because the other States, of course, are already States, 
and we have a compact with them and we cannot change it by reason 
of the fact that we already have a compact; whereas Alaska is a 
Territory and the United States can set up whatever conditions or 
limitations it may think just and equitable in admitting Alaska to 
statehood. 

Miss Burirr. That is exactly right. What you have said is the 
correct situation, I mean. But I will answer that by asking a question. 
Do you believe then that we should say : 





“Well, we have the States and we have taken them in in that way, but it is 
not right or fair or equitable to the United States * * *” 
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which is made up, in my opinion, of the States, 
“to do it for another one, for another State?” 


Mr. Prxx10n. Where do you draw the line? We keep admitting all 
these States. For instance, we have the District of Columbia. 

Miss Burier. That is right. We in the General Federation call 
them a State. We call Alaska and we call Hawaii States, because 
they have met the requirements which we feel have been necessary. 

Mr. Pruzi0on. Of course, you have the District of Columbia, also. 

Miss Butter. It is considered a State, sir. 

Mr. Priiii0n. But it actually is not. 

Miss Burier. No. But for all practical purposes in the General 
Federation it is. It does work as the other States do, and that, per- 
haps, is one of the reasons why those women feel that for all practical 
purposes it would be well to have them as a State. 

Mr. Pitzi0n. Do you think that it would strengthen our United 
States to have a situation where 150,000 people would have the right 
to 2 Senators in our United States Senate? Do you think that would 
be a proper division of representation / 

Miss Burter. Since I believe it is constitutional that we have two 
Senators, I do not see how we can do anything about that. 

Mr. Pitxi0n. It is not constitutional to admit Alaska. 

Miss Butter. That is right, but nevertheless, sir, I think it should 
come in on the same basis as the other States have come in. 

Mr. WestLanp. I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes; Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Werstianp. Does your federation have any reason to believe, 
Miss Butler, that the defenses of Alaska are inadequate at present? 

Miss Butter. I would not answer that, because I am not sure. I 
would like to be positive if I did. I think it is just a general overall 
problem. I think we feel the United States must be tremendously 
strong, and we are anxious that it should be. But 1 would not answer 
specifically on Alaska. 

Mr. Westianp. Does your club have any reason to believe that the 
development of Alaska has been impeded because it has been a Terri- 
tory and not a State? 

Miss Burier. Yes; I think they feel that we have been slow in 
building roads and doing things which we would probably have done 
had they been a State. We would probably have put forth a bit more 
effort on them. 

Mr. WestLanp. Would you go into that more specifically, Miss 
Butler? 

Miss Butter. Well, when I was in Alaska it was necessary to fly 
to get there, and for people to get in and so on. Now it is a very dif- 
ferent thing, since we have built a highway. It seems a long time 
since they have been asking for statehood. They have been wanting 
assistance. ‘They have great resources, I believe. We could develop 
them better if we had them in an easily accessible position by trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Do you believe that the finances of Alaska, if it 
were a State, would permit greater expansion of roads and highways 
than there is under the present status? 

Miss Butter. It is my impression from the conversations I have 
had with businessmen, and so forth, that the resources of Alaska have 
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not been touched. As soon as things are agreeab le, they will be and 
there will be greater development. 

Mr. WestLanp. Have you ever heard of any specific instance where 
some company did not go into Alaska because it was a Territory ? 

Miss Burier. No, sir; I cannot be specific on that. 

Mr. Wesrianp. That is all. 

Mr. Say or. Any further questions ¢ Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I want the committee to know that 
no organization has worked so faithfully, diligently, and constantly on 
behalf of Alaska statehood as has the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Miss Burier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Savior. The next witness we have is Judge Anthony J. Dimond. 
Judge Dimond is a former Delegate from Alas ska and is a member of 
the Alaska Statehood Committee. 

We are glad to have you with us, Judge. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE ANTHONY J. DIMOND, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA; MEMBER, ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE 


Judge Diwonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, perhaps you will 
permit me to digress in a measure from the subject of Alaska state- 
hood to say that all of the Alaskans I know of, including myself, 
rejoice at the action taken by this committee and by the House with 
respect to statehood for Hawaii. While all people are more or less 
selfish, I suppose, and we would like to enjoy the same position with 
respect to the passage of our statehood bill as Hawaii now occupies, 
next to statehood for Alaska we are interested in the er: anting of state- 
hood to Hawali. 

All of us, all Alaskans with whom I have talked on the subject, 
earnestly hope that the Hawaiian bill will be passed very speedily. 
This is without regard to what happens to the bill now pending to 
grant statehood to Alaska. 

We are not concerned as to the political beliefs of those who may be 
elected Senators or Members of the House of Representatives from 
Hawaii. 

I come here today to discuss statehood as a matter of principle, of 
political principle. Had I known that this subject would already have 
been touched upon so ably by Mr. Pollock, perhaps I would not have 
come at all. But those of Alaska who are interested in statehood and 
have been for many years past base their advocacy of statehood for 
Alaska upon events which happened between 1776 and 1781. Our 
political ancestors, at least, were not satisfied to have some subordinate 
position with respect to self-government. 

Incidentally, I think there are a greater number of people in Alaska 
who are in favor of statehood now, a greater proportion of them, than 
were in favor of the Declaration of Independence and the Revolution. 
We say to you, sir, very respectfully but very firmly, that we are 
entitled to self-government, and the only way we can get the full 
measure of self-government is through statehood. There is not any 
alternate. There is not any substitute for it. While we would wel- 
come the right to elect our own governor, of course, and we always 
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would have, we fear now it is being proposed to us as a lollipop is 
offered to a baby, in order to keep him quiet for awhile. 

We do want the right to elect a governor, but we want above all 
statehood, and we build our demands upon immutable principles of 
our Government, from the Declaration of Independence to the present 
time. ‘The matter is a very serious and important one, Mr. Chairman, 
in Alaska, and it has been so adequately and ably expressed by Mr. 
Pollock that pe ices I should not even try to emphasize it. 

I went to Alaska 48 years ago. I have been there ever since. Of 
course, I have been absent for a good part of 12 years, while I served 
as Delegate in Congress. 

Mr. Pollock has expressed the sentiments of the older Alaskans as 
well as the sentiments of the younger ones. Second-class citizenship 
is not agreeable to us. I think you gentlemen who come from the 
great States would be ashamed of us if we did not demand statehood. 
You would think we were in spirit second-class citizens. But we are 
not. We demand the same rights that you and your constituents 
enjoy in your respective States, and we are ready for them. 

Other people will give the financial aspects of this situation. I 
have been too busily engaged with other work to brief myself ade- 
quately on that. But we have, it is estimated, about 150,000 people 
in Alaska. By all the standards of people, that is sufficient. 

It has been suggested by men who are abler and equi illy patriotic 
that some other formula ought to be set up. I must say that Alaskans 
will never, never, never agree to any other formula. We are either 
going to be a State upon the basis of the other States or we will not 
be anything so far as we are concerned. The power, of course, re- 
sides—not the right—elsewhere, to say whether or not we shall be a 
State at all. But I emphasize it is power and not right. I think 
under our Constitution and aie our historical organization based 
upon the Declaration of Independence, and by reason of what tran- 
spired in the Revolution, we have a right to statehood and we have 
a right to it now. I urge upon you to pass this bill. 

Knowing how many other people are here to give statements about 
statehood, Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any particular feature 
which I ought to try to discuss. 

Mr. Savior. Judge, if you will permit me to interrupt at that point, 
I want to tell you that I have just talked to Mr. Bartlett and I have 
arranged to have a hearing this afternoon so that there will be an 
opportunity for everyone to be heard. If there is any phase you want 
to touch upon, you just go right ahead. 

Judge Dronp. I cannot think of anything else which will not be 
just as adequately covered or more adequately covered by other wit- 
nesses or other people here representing Alaska. 

I do not. know whether they are all going to testify in favor of 
statehood, or whether some of them will be opposed. I know you 
will hear them all, though, so far as time permits. I should be glad 
to try to answer any questions. Otherwise I thank you for your 
courtesy and thank you for permitting me to come here. 

Mr. Sayvor. Are there any questions, Mr. Regan / 

Mr. Reean. No. 

Mr. Sayztor. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have no questions. I think the judge is entitled 
to elaborate upon his very pertinent statement that they have the 
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right, though the power resides elsewhere. That is a very intriguing 
way of stating the position of Territories, so far as their traditional 
status is concerned and where they have found themselves when mak- 
ing application for statehood. 

Judge Dimonp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. No. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Judge. 

Judge Dimwonp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Mr. Jack Anderson, a 
member of the City Council of Anchorage. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ANDERSON, CITY COUNCILMAN, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a statement here, along with a wire from the Anchorage Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The wire reads: 

“Action taken yesterday by membership decisively puts chamber on 
record again for statehood; request you represent us at. hearings.” 

I also have a statement which I would like to submit for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. JACK ANDERSON, BUSINESSMAN; City COUNCILMAN; PAST 
PRESIDENT, ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; AND IMMEDIATE PAST PRESI- 
DENT OF ALASKA CHAMBER OF COM MERCE 


I should like to state that I am in Washington at my own expense and am not 
appearing aS a member of the Statehood Committee of the Territory of Alaska. 
I should first like to say that I endorse the elective-governor bill that is to be 
considered by the Congress as a step in the direction of the goal of all who 
have appeared before this committee which is certainly statehood for Alaska. 

An elective governor will provide an opportunity for the people of the Terri- 
tory to first have a choice in the affairs of selecting a chief executive for the 
Territory and through this chief executive they will have a voice in some of the 
management and some of the solution to the problems of Alaska. 

Having had no opportunity to read the bill I am not entirely familiar with all 
of the measures which the bill provides but I would like to say that the bill should 
provide strong and broad executive powers to the office in order that the office 
will have the necessary authority to carry on a program for the development of 
the Territory. 

In addition I should like to suggest that the governor should be directly re- 
sponsible to the President and to the executive branch of the Government rather 
than to the Department of the Interior. I feel that this would provide first 
support and prestige of the national party to the Territorial governmental and 
party organization; and secondly, it would not require the governor’s office 
to move through Interior Department channels in development of his program. 

I don’t know that I can add anything to the facts and figures and presenta- 
tions that have been made over the years supporting statehood for Alaska except 
to say that I endorse statehood as the only means whereby Alaskans can have 
a voice in the affairs of their Territory and certainly it is the only means whereby 
we can provide a favorable climate for the development and expansion of Alaska 
resources. 

I should like to submit for the record a copy of a telegram from the An- 
chorage Chamber of Commerce endorsing statehood for Alaska. 

Thank you for the opportunity of making this presentation. 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 14, 1953. 
JACK ANDERSON, 
Care of Mayflower Hotel: 
Action taken yesterday by membership decisively puts chamber on record again 
for statehood. Request you represent us at hearings. Good luck. 
JOHN E. Crovut, Jr. 


Mr. Anperson. I realize that the time is pressing. This is an en- 
dorsement of the elective governor bill, for the Territory, on the 
basis that if the Congress is not going to favorably consider state 
hood immediately certainly this is a step in the direction of state- 
hood, and any step that we take in the direction of statehood is an 
improvement in the same regard. 

I should like to also say that I personally believe the elective gov- 
ernor should be made responsible to the executive branch of the 
Government or to the President and not to the Interior Department, 
principally for the reason that it would enable the Governor to have 
a political status on a national-level basis. It would also lend con- 
siderable stature and authority to the office. 

Without statehood, the Governor is more or less tied to the pro- 
visions and the laws of the Territorial Government. 

I should also like to say that a question arises and was brought to 
the attention of myself that we cannot have statehood until we can 
adequately support statehood through taxation, and that we cannot 
have taxation until we have industry. I feel that this is a statement 
which is debatable. It is much on the same basis as the chicken and 
the egg. 

I do not think that we can provide a completely favorable climate 
for investment capital, industry and business, until we have state- 
hood and until capital can operate under a State authority. Certainly 
we need this business. We need development and we need expansion 
and development of the resources of Alaska. 

I think that it is fair to say that we prefer that it be developed 
through private capital and through the resources of people within 
the Territory. To have that opportunity I think it is necessary for 
us to have statehood. 

If there are any questions as to anything I would be glad to an- 
swer them. 

Mr. Sartor. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Asprnatu, Mr. Anderson, how long have you lived in Anchor- 
age ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I have lived in the Territory of Alaska for 15 years, 
and 6 years in Anchorage. I might add that I am in Washington 
at my own expense. I am not appearing as a witness for the state- 
hood committee, but I am concerned with the problem and appear 
here in that regard. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And you are a member of the town council of An- 
chorage; is that right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. en sir; I am a councilman of the city of Anchor- 
age and immediate past president of the chamber and immediate past 
president of the Alaska chamber. 

Mr. Asprnaty. What is your opinion about the percentage of peo- 
ple in Anchorage who desire statehood ? 


82915—53—__10 
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Mr. Anperson. I would say, sir, that 95 percent of the people 
do. 

Mr. Asprnauy. That is all. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianp. Is it not a fact that quite a considerable amount 
of capital has been attracted to Alaska recently and is now in con- 
templation ? 

Mr. Anperson. I would say not a considerable amount. We have 
had one pulp development of $47 million. We have a projected Alcoa 
development at Skagway, Alaska. Part of the problems hinge on the 
land laws, which would provide adequate ground for their facilities, 
and part of the problems hinge on the availability of the C anadian 
water. 

Mr. Wersrtanp. You have had this $47 million deal, and as I men- 
tioned here the other day you have the Georgia Pacific and Pacific 
Northern Co. contemplating pilot plants, which would add up to 
over $100 million for those two things. The thought keeps coming 
into my mind that if a city of 150,000 people had $150 million, let 
us say being invested in that particular location, I would certainly 
think the capital was cree into that particular district. Do you 
not agree with that? 

Mr. Anprerson. I have to agree with you; but, on the other hand, 
there is the question of capital investment in the transportation busi- 
ness, in the Alaska Railroad. There is a question on the Alaska Rail- 
road, for instance, which is a Government-operated railroad serving 
the area of Anchorage and Fairbanks. One of the attendant prob- 
lems is that in Alaska it does not come under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, where the transportation companies are regulated. 
Certainly no investment capital would wish to take on the operation 
of the Alaska Railroad when you have all other forms of competition, 
surface competition, and transportation competition unregulated and 
on a more or less wildeat basis. I think it is fair to say that most 
investments out in our part of the country have hinged around the 
Defense Establishment. I refer tothe Territory. We do not have any 
permanent or long lasting industrial payrolls. It is true that they 
do have them in the southeastern part of the Territory. 

Mr. eee Well, on the basis of the population it seems to me 
that you are attracting a rather considerable amount of capital. That 
is not true on the basis of area. I realize that Alaska has a tre- 
mendous area. If you divided it into the area you would get a very 
small answer. If you divided it into the people it would be sub- 
stantial. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is why we should continue to press and 
urge for statehood. That will also continue to interest capital in the 
development of the Territory. 

Mr. Westianp. That is all. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Anderson, are you engaged in business ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. I am in the transportation business and 
i wholesale magazine distributor. 

Mr. Bartierr. 1 want to thank you for your splendid statement. 
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Mr. Sartor. Mr. Kendall, who was a witness here yesterday, I un- 
derstand has a supplemental remark he would like to make. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE KENDALL, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Kenpauu. Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to be facetious, but 
there is something which has been rankling me tor the 2 days 1 have 
been here. I have been looking at that flag, and there is something 
wrong with it. It is hanging incorrectly. At no time should the flag 
be hung with the stripes vertical unless suspended by a staff. 1 wish 
you would correct it, please. 

Mr. Sayvor. We will notify the clerk of the commitee to take care 
of that. 

Mr. Kenpatu. Incidentally, I checked with the Advisory Legisla- 
tive Committee at the taxpayers’ expense, to be sure. 

Mr. Saytor. | might say that the American Leyion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and other organizations have been in this room, and 
nobody has called that to our attention before. 

Mr. Kenna. That shows you how American we are. 

Mr. Sayvor. The committee will stand adjourned until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed until 2:30 p. m. of the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions met. at 
9:45 p- Ih. pursuant to recess, Hon. John PY, Saylor (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Sartor. The committeee will come to order. The first witness 
this afternoon is Mr. Fred Axford from Anchorage, Alaska, business- 
man from the town of Anchorage and a member of the city council. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRED AXFORD, MEMBER OF ANCHORAGE CITY 
COUNCIL, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Axrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. 

I feel that I represent also some of the little people in Alaska. 
However, it is a matter of definition as to who the little people are. 
When I say that I am one of the little people—when I came to Alaska 
I borrowed money from a loan shark, came up on a boat, steerage, went 
to Alaska in 1936. I feel that I have been reasonably successful. I 
appreciate what the Territory has done for me, and I would like to 
speak in its behalf. 

I feel very definitely that statehood is the answer for the future 
deve ‘lopment of the Territory. I have been there for 17 years, which 
is long enough to realize the shackles that come from being a so-called 
stepchild or an adopted child. With statehood we realize will go some 
real responsibilities. Many, perhaps, in Congress and at least many 
others, feel that you have to be ready to accept responsibility. I do 
not think I was ready to accept many of the responsibilities that were 
offered to me when I became, for example, director in the chamber of 
commerce, later president of the chamber of commerce, member of city 
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council, and president of the Rotary Club. I wasn’t ready for any 
of those positions, but I accepted the responsibility and did what I 
think was a reasonably good job with what I had to work with. 

There are, we say, proponents and opponents of statehood. I do 
not believe there are any real opponents. I have not met any. Those 
who consider themselves opponents, or whom we consider opponents, 
have only this to say, that we are not ready for statehood. They be- 
lieve that some delay is in order. I cannot agree that that accom- 
plishes anything. I believe in statehood now for the reasons that I 
have named. If you will give us the responsibility that goes along 
with statehood, we will acecpt it, and I believe that I represent those 
who will help pay for it. 

I would like again to call to your attention the fact that national 
polls, I believe have shown that at least 80 percent of the people of the 
United States are in favor of statehood, and I believe in statehood now. 
There are a fraction who have no opinion, so apparently they are not 
opposed; and then there is a very small fraction who are opposed to 
statehood for Alaska, being taken in as a member State. 

It is common knowledge that we had a referendum in Alaska sev- 
eral years ago. ‘The result showed that at that time, at least 2 to 1 
in favor of statehood by the people of Alaska. Anyone can forecast. 
However, I believe very strongly that a poll today would indicate a 
far greater percentage and by the people who will pay the bills. 

When we speak of delay, 1 am reminded of a friend of ours in the 
North, a man that is probably 80 years old, lived in the Territory for 
many, many years. He was asked about some project and what he 
thought of it now or later, and he said that he had lived in the Terri- 
tory long enough to believe that any project we undertake, do it today. 
He was so sick and tired of delays that his advice—and he felt well 
advised—was for any project now. 

I would like to mention that I have two adopted children. One 
of them is a son and the other is a daughter. There will come a time 
when my son will have to take on the responsibilities that go with 
being a man. At that time, I do not intend to look at him as 
an adopted child, that he is not capable of responsibility because of 
the fact that he is not my own flesh and blood. He will accept those 
responsibilities the same as any other child accepts them. I consider 
us children in Alaska. We are here very humbly asking for this, that, 
or the other. We would like to be in an equal position with the States 
of the Union. Most of us are members of those States, and believe 
we should have equal privileges. 

Mr. Sayvor. Thank you, Mr. Axford. Could you tell us, from 
where did you come when you went to Alaska in 1936? From what 
State ? 

Mr. Axrorp. I came from Nebraska, Congressman Miller’s district 
in Senator Butler’s State. 

Mr. Sartor. If you had it to do over again, you would do the same 
thing ? 

Mr. Axrorp. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel that the 17 years that you have spent in 
Alaska have been profitable, not only to you but to the people of 
Anchorage ! 

Mr. Axrorp. I would like to s say that they have been sufficiently 
profitable so that, perhaps, I could easily pull up stakes and leave 
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Alaska. I could leave investments there, perhaps, and live very well, 
and come to the United States and be opposed . statehood and the 
possible additional taxation that goes with it. I do not choose to do 
that. I enjoy the frontier country, I enjoy being one of the people, 
and therefore I like Alaska. I poe it has been good to me, and 
I would like to do my share for i 

Mr. Sartor. And you believe that as one of the citizens of Alaska, 
that it does now offer opportunities for other people who would come 
if they decided to go there today ? 

Mr. Axrorp. I would almost guarantee it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayxor. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. What kind of business are you in? 

Mr. Axrorp. I have a retail jewelry store and some real estate 
holdings. 

Mr. Rogers. I am glad to hear you say that you are a Rotarian. 

Mr. Axrorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all I have. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Axford, we have heard some references to 
the provision in the Saylor bill that would authorize appropriation of 
$50 million. It has not been brought out that most of that is for 
survey and certain institutions. No matter how it might be used, 
do you think it would be just as well to provide for more land 
than what the Saylor bill provides for rather than cash? Do you 
think that the Territory needs some cash from the Federal Govern- 
ment provided it is extended the status of statehood ? 

Mr. Axrorp. Mr. Aspinall, not wishing to dodge your question, but 
I would rather yield to someone who is better prepared as to the 
finances that go along with the bill, etc., because I am not a student of 
the bill. But I believe there are many qualified with us here today and 
in the Territory who can well answer your question. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Of course, I have just a little bit of difficulty in 
understanding what was meant in the Republican platform when they 

talked about an “equitable” bill for statehood. And I think that 
perhaps there have been too many definitions proposed here of what- 
ever was meant. That is what I was trying to find out—if that is sup- 
posed to be an equitable approach or liberal approach, or just why it is 
in the bill. But I will ask my colleague, the Chairman, later on. 

Mr. Axrorp. I would like to answer that, if I may, by saying that I 
feel probably that that argument is proposed by those who advocate 
the delay of statehood rather than the strong proponents of statehood 
now. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, when your adopted boy gets ready 
to take over at 18 or 21, when he finishes his education, you think he 
is going to be able to go whether he has got too much of somebody 
else’s equity including his father’s, behind him, that he will make it all 
right ? 

Mr. Axrorp. That is very true. That is the way I feel, yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnat. That is all . 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartizetr. Mr Axford, you told Mr. Rogers you had a retail 
jewelry business and some real estate holdings i in Alaska. I think 
it wen I be of interest to the committee if you would tell us some- 
thing of your career in Alaska before you ac ‘quired the jewelry store. 
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What does a young man do? What did you do when you went up to 
Alaska? Where did you go and what happened to you? 

Mr. Axrorp. I do not know if it would add very much to the cause 
to give a personal history; however, I am very happy to at any time. 

I went to Juneau and worked what you might call a double shift—a 
shoe clerk in a shoe store and a night shift ina restaurant. I saved a 
few dollars and started a little restaurant of my own in Juneau. There 
I met the lady who later became my wife. We used to have some good 
coffee customers, of whom Mr. Bob Bartlett was one, and we did just 
reasonably well with thi little restaurant, but we did save a few dol- 
lars and went to Anchor: ge. Luckily it was on an upward swing at 
that time. We elie rather hard and invested rather carefully, and 
1 have not made a lot of money by some standards, but we are very 
pleased that we have achieved a reasonable amount of success. 

Mr. Savior. I want to say that there probably are a great many 
people in the United States who did not have the foresight and the 
courage to go up to Alaska when you did that have not done nearly as 
well when they remained in some of these States that might now look 
with disfavor upon statehood. 

Mr. Axrorp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Sayrvor. All right, thank you very much, Mr. Axford. 

Mr. Axrorp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sartor. At this point, I wish to place three telegrams in the 
record: One from four couples of Anchorage expressing their per- 
sonal interest in statehood: and another from two businessmen in 
Anchorage expressinng their interest in statehood ; and a third is from 
the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce reaffirming their stand favoring 
Alaskan state ‘hood. 

(The te legr: ums are as follows:) 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 16, 1953. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 

Favor statehood for Alaska under present proposed legislation or reasonable 

facsimile 
Ratpu H. Corrts, 
JOHN S. HELLENTHAL. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 16, 1953. 
Representative A. L. MIL_er, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House Office Building, 
uu ashington, o> «ys 


Aside from broad politica! implications of the statehood question please consider 
during your deliberations the personal feelings and frustrations of Territorial 
residents, United States citizens, denied a voice in their own Government. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES TRYCK, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry MartTIN, 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor F1IscHER, 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER FARRELL. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 15, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILier, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Anchorage Chamber of Commerce wishes to reaffirm stand favoring Alaska 
statehood. Gives 100-percent support to Alaska Statehood Committee and have 
requested John M. Anderson, member of chamber board to represent this organi- 
zation at present hearings. 

RopertaA SMITHSON, President. 
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Mr. Saytor. Mr. Sundborg. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SUNDBORG, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Mr. Sunpsore. Mr. Saylor and gentlemen, my name is George 
Sundborg. I am the general manager of the Alaska Development 
Board, which is a Territorial ofticial development agency created by 
the legislature and supported with tax funds paid by Alaskans. I 
have held this position since 1946. 

I have lived in Alaska since 1938. 

I appear here oflicially representing my board, which is a board of 
citizens provided for under one of the acts of our legislature, as I 
mentioned. 

I would like to introduce in the record a memorial which was adopted 
at the most recent session of our legislature. 

Mr. Savior. Without objection, it will be admitted at this point in 
the record. 

(The memorial follows :) 


House Joint MEMORIAL No. 15—IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY O1 
ALASKA, 218T SESSION 


In the house, by Messrs. Stringer, Rutherford, Miscovich, Kay, and Retnschler 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on 
Public Lands, United States House of Representatives: the Congress of the 
United States: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 21st session 
assembled, respectfully represents : 

Whereas statehood in the American Union on a basis of full equality has long 
been an aspiration of the people of Alaska, believing in government of, by, and 
for the people; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have for a long time past demonstrated their 
ability and fitness to assume the full rights, obligations, and duties of citizens 
of the United States, and now desire to form themselves into a State, as the 
people of all other Territories have done before them; and 

Whereas the people of our sister Territory of Hawaii enjoy the prospect of 
being admitted to statehood at the present session of the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, committees of the Congress of the 
United States, and the national platforms of both our major political parties 
have called for the early admission of Alaska to statehood: Now, therefore, 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska respectfully prays 
that the Congres sof the United States at its present session adopt adequate 
enabling legislation providing for the admission of Alaska as a State of the 
Union. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 


Mr. Sunppore. I would like to say that this is a memorial without 
any ifs, ands, and buts, and without any reference to what kind of an 
enabling act we should have. 

I will just read the prayer. It prays: 

Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
respectfully prays that the Congress of the United States at its present session, 
adopt adequate enabling legislation providing for the admission of Alaska as a 
State of the Union. 

I want to mention that this memorial was passed by our house of 
representatives, where it was introduced by a vote of 24 to 0, and it 
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was passed by our senate by a vote of 16 to 0. So this is unanimously 
endorsed by the present 1953 legislature, and, is probably a pretty 
fair expression of what at least the majority of people in Alaska feel 
about this issue of statehood. 

Quite a voluminous record has been compiled in years past on the 
subject of statehood for Alaska. I have testified at 3 or 4 different 
hearings: the first time in this very room, when Representative Craw- 
ford was the chairman of the committee; later when Representative 
Crawford took a subcommittee to Alaska in 1947; again in 1947 when 
Senator Butler in the 80th Congress took a subcommittee of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to Alaska; again when the 
Senate held hearings in Washington in the 81st Congress. 

I mention that because I want to point out that while a good deal of 
that record is still pertinent and still up to date, many things have 
happened in Alaska since the last record was made on statehood, and 
all of them I feel argue strongly for statehood. That is, our case is 
better now, I feel, than it was in the past, although I feel personally it 
was very good then. 

I would like to mention for the committee, starting with things as 
they were 3 or 4 years ago, the evidences of remarkable progress which 

Alaska has made. 

Our economy is developing very rapidly, and I think that the 
growth in Alaska has not been matched by any other section of the 
United States. 

In population, for example, between 1940 and 1950, the percentage 
of increase of population in Alaska, which was 77.4 percent, was 
greater than that of any State or other Territory. The United States 
as a whole showed a population increase between those two censuses 
of 14.5 percent, which was considered very fine. It was more than 
double the rate of increase of the preceding 10 years. 

By comparison with that, Alaska popul: ition increased 77.4 percent. 

The State which showed the greatest increase was California with 
53.3 percent, and we exceeded ‘that. The percentage by which the 
population of Alaska grew between 1940 and 1950 was not matched, 
as I said, in that 10 years by any State or Territory nor was it matched 
by any State or Territory in the preceding 10 years; and, in fact, 
we would have to go clear back to the first decade of this century, 
1900-10, to find where any State or Territory grew by as much as 77 
percent in any one 10-year period. 

Our popul: ition in 1950, as reported by the census, was 128,643, and 
the population today, as estimated by the Alaska Development Board, 
is 160,000. 

We have a good check, a very good basis for estimating, because we 
do receive from all the transports ation companies serving Alaska, 
and we do receive from the Customs and Immigration people on the 
Alaska Highway, complete reports on all of the people who go into 
the Territory and all who come out. By using them in combination 
with the birth and death statistics, we are able to tell pretty well at 
any given time just how many people there are in Alaska. And as of 
January 1, 1953, our studies indicate there were 160,000, which means 
that we grew about 20 percent in the first 20 months following the 
1950 census. 

There are many marks of growth in Alaska. One of them, I think, 
is the number of new corporations which have been incorporated. In 
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1952 the number of new domestic corporations incorporated in Alaska 
was 228. ‘Those are new businesses getting established. That com- 
pares with 42 that were incorporated in a year as recent as 1945. 

Another mark of our progress is the amount of money on deposit 
in Alaska banks. 

I think it might be interesting to follow with me when I mention 
some of these statistics, some charts and graphs about them which are 
in a report which was prepared by our office. 

I do not want te give this whole report as an exhibit here, but I 
wondered if the members would not like to have a copy before each 
of them so that they can follow some of these graphs. 

Mr. Sartor. We will be very happy to have it, and we will have 
the report placed in the files, but not made a part of the record. 

(The report referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Sunwora. This is a report of the Alaska Development Board 
and it was prepared by me personally. 

On the cover you will see a graph which is not just a decoration, 
but it is an actual illustration of something that has been happening 
in Alaska. 

If you will just open the report oui, you will see the charted trend 
of bank deposits in Alaska since 1917, and you will notice that for a 
long period, from 1917 until approximately 1934 or 1935, the amount 
of money on deposit in Alaska banks was right around $10 million. 
Then since that time we have had a steady, and in some years a very 

rapid increase, until in 1952 the amount of money on deposit in banks 
in Alaska was nearly $125 million. 

There has been, I might mention, an increase in the total amount 
of money on deposit in banks in Alaska every single year since 1933. 

Another evidence of growth and development is in the enrollment 
in our schools, 

On page 10 of this report, you will find on the right-hand side, a 
chart which shows the school enrollment for various school years since 
1947-48. In 1947-48 the enrollment was 8,552 in the schools which 
are managed and supported by the Territorial government, that is, 
the schools in rural areas, in the munic ipalities, ‘and in incorporated 
school districts. 

In the school year 1952-53, which is the current school year, total 
enrollment is 18,048, which is an increase of more than 100 percent 
in the period of just 5 years. 

In number of schools, we have shown an increase in that same period 
of from 78, from the 1947-48 school year, to 107 schools operated by 
the Territory in 1952-53; and in the number of teachers from 438 in 
the earlier year to 846 this yea 

The committee may know that there are two separate systems of 
schools in Alaska, the Territorial system which I have just been 
describing, and also a few schools operated by the Alaska Native 
Service, which is a part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Interior 
Department. They are schools which are operated for people of na- 
tive blood in communities where there are not enough whites to justify 
the establishment of a Territorial school. They had an enrollment 
in 1947-48 of 3,718, and in 1952, despite the fact that a great number 
of these Indian schools and Eskimo schools had been turned over to 
the Territory to be run entirely at Territorial expense, the enrollment 
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had increased to 5,821 in the schools which were still under the juris- 
diction of the Alaska Native Service. 

So we saw there also a very spectacular growth in the number of 
pupils getting schooling in Alaska. 

I have a figure here ‘showing that in 1952, which is the last year 
for which I have figures, there were 4 ,612 pupils of native blood, In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, attending our Territorial schools. So 
we are educating almost as many of them as the Federal Government 
is, and there is a definite trend under which I think in time, and prob- 
ably within a relatively short time, all of the schools in Alaska will be 
operated by the Territory itself. 

Another mark of our progress is the great increase we have seen in 
Federal income-tax collections in Alaska. I think it is a mark of our 
progress because it does show that the income which Alaskans are 

sarning he as increased through the years. 

On page 7 of the little booklet I placed in your hands, you will find 
in the center of the page a gri a, showing that Federal income-tax 
collections, for instance, in the year 1949 were $13,680,000 and in 1952 
they were $41,006,579. 

Of course, tax rates have increased somewhat in that period, but the 
greatest part of that increase is accounted for by increased activity, 
increased prosperity, and increased development in Alaska. 

I should mention in that connection that many corporations and 
individuals, also, who gain all or most of their income from activities 
in Alaska, actually report to and pay their taxes to collectors’ offices 
outside, as we say. There are many of our corporations, for example, 
which have their headquarters in the State of Washington or in the 
State of California. One of the large mining companies has its head- 
quarters in the State of Massac husetts, and “they report their opera- 
tions, even though they are Alaskan operations, in those States and we 
do not get from the accounting which is made by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue the full credit for income taxes which are paid ac- 
tually on Alaska activities. We get only the money which is actually 
paid to collectors’ offices in Alaska, and it does not include some of 
these others. 

We estimate that if we did get such credit, it would be seen that 
Alaska last year, Alaskan taxpayers, paid about $75 million in Federal 
income taxes. 

On that same page, just to the right of the graph on income-tax 
collections, you will see a chart which shows the net cash balance in 
the Territorial treasury in various years, showing that from a level 
of $574,000 in 1947, it has increased steadily until on June 30, 1952, 
we had $9,007,492 as a net cash balance in the Territorial treasury. 

The Territory of Alaska has no debt. It is required by its organic 
act to remain and operate always on a cash basis, and this is the 
amount of cash we have in the bank. 

I understand that at the beginning of the current Territorial fiscal 
year, which was April 1, 1953, the balance was substantially greater 
than that shown in the graph, and which I have just mentioned to 
you, and there will be testimony on the exact figure from one of the 
later witnesses. 

On page 11 of the booklet, at the bottom, at the left corner, you will 
find a chart showing the number of motor-vehicle licenses issued in 
Alaska. It reflects that from 1947, when we had 12,161 automobiles, 
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trucks, busses, and the like licensed in Alaska, we had a total in 1952 of 
44,864. With a population of 160,000, that reflects that there is 1 
motor vehicle for every 4 persons, or slightly better than that. 

The assessed valuation of the property within the incorporated 
cities of Alaska has shown a steady growth in recent years. 

You will find on page 7, at the left, a chart which shows that—the 
increase from $25 million in the value of property in our municipalities 
in 1935 to a total of $143 million in 1952. 

It is only within munic ipalities and school districts at the present 
time that property is taxed in Alaska. There is no taxation of prop- 
erty outside in the Territory as a whole. An act which did assess and 

tax property in Alaska was repealed by the recent session of our 
Territorial legislature. 

On that same page, page 7, you will find at the bottom a chart 
showing the number of new housing units constructed in Alaska in 
the period 1935 to 1949, when there were only 644 units built under 
FHA mortgage insurance. Comparing that with the period since 
1949, when there were a total of 5,850 units built under FHA mort- 
gages, you have a very large advance, and one of the things that has 
helped greatly to solve one of our most pressing problems, which is 
the problem of taking care of the many people who are attempting 
to come to Alaska and establish themselves. 

All of the transportation companies serving Alaska have reflected 
increases in revenue and in amount of freight handled. On page 11, 
you will find at the left a chart showing the tons of revenue freight 
hauled by the Alaska Railroad, showing that in 1932 the railroad 
carried 80,800 tons of freight, and last year, 1952, it carried 1,355,080 
tons, a 15-fold increase in that relatively short period. 

The next chart to the right of that shows the pounds of air freight 
flown within Alaska from less than 500,000 pounds in 1932 to 17,- 
220,000 pounds in 1950, a 37-fold increase in that period. 

The final chart, the third chart in that series, shows the number of 
air-passenger miles flown within Alaska by airlines. In 1945, which 
was really only a few years ago, 15 million passenger-miles were flown, 
and in 1951, the latest year for which we have figures, 80 million were 
flown. Another very substantial increase. 

There is usually great interest on the part of Congressmen and 
others in statistics on the use of the Alaska Highway. The Alaska 
Highway has been opened to unrestricted civilian traffic only since 
1947, and we are now finding thousands of persons traveling into 
Alaska over that route each year. 

The number of vehicles which used the Alaska Highway in 1948 
was 7,554, while in 1952 the number of vehicles using it was 24,767, 
and the number of people using the highway coming in, people as 
distinguished from number of vehicles, was 18,684 in 1948 and 59,782 
persons in 1952. That is traffic in both directions over the Alaska 
Highway. 

The Alaska Highway is open throughout the year, and it now 
brings more people to Alaska than do the steamships, which used to 
be our main mode of transportation. Airplanes, however, and this 
may be interesting to the committee—bring more people to the Terri- 
tory than the ships and the highway combined—more than half the 
people who come to Alaska. 
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In employment, we have shown a steady growth, as is shown in the 
chart on page 11, at the right. This is a chart which shows the num- 
ber of covered employees reported for June of each year of recent 
years to our employment security commission. 
“ In 1948 the number was 31,000, and there has been a steady growth 
and increase every single year until we had a total of 46,000 covered 
employees working in Alaska in June of 1952. 

On the following page, page 12, there is a graph which shows the 
seasonal picture on employment in Alaska. Many of our industries 
and many of our activities up there are somewhat seasonal, and prob- 
ably the most seasonal of all is the contract construction industry. 

From the chart on page 12 it is possible to compute that in January, 
for example, 19 percent of the total number of employees gainfully 
employed in Alaska were in construction, while in July, 30 percent of 
all employees were in the contract construction basis. That and fish 
canning, which appears in this chart under the heading of “Manu- 
facturing,” are the most seasonal of our industries so far as changes 
in the level of employment are concerned. 

This growth and prosperity of which I have been speaking has 
been based upon several factors. First of all, there have been the old 
historical occupations in Alaska, of which the most important is 
fishing. 

The fisheries each year produce about $100 million worth of prod- 
ucts and employ probably 20,000 to 30,000 persons. That has con- 
tinued. The number of persons employed and the value of the pack 
has remained relatively stable, or has actually increased, although, 
as has been testified here, the catch of fish in terms of number of cases 
has declined. 

On page 6 of this report you will find some statistics about the 
amount of various products which have been shipped from Alaska to 
the United States since 1867, the year Alaska was purchased from 
the Russian Government. And the principal product which has been 
exported is canned salmon, of which there were $1,944,556,150 worth 
sent back to the United States in that period. 

Other fish have accounted for $281,154,950 in value. 

Gold, which is the mineral most important in our mining industry, 
has been produced to the value of $664,783,500 in the years since the 
purchase, Other minerals have amounted to $363,264,500; for seal- 
skins to slightly over $100 million; other furs to slightly over $100 
million; and all other products to $45,961,330—a grand total from 1867 
through 1952 of $314 billion on that investment, which was testified 
here as having required an initial outlay of $7.2 million when Alaska 
was purchased from the Russians. This is, we think, a pretty fair 
return. We do not think the Nation has done much better than that 
on many investments which it has made. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Now, Mr. Sundborg, at that point I would like to 
ask you a question—whether or not any attempt has ever been made to 
figure out the amount of money that was sent from the United States 
into Alaska in order to produce this amount of value which went from 
Alaska back to the United States. 

Mr. Sunppore. I do not know of any such study, Mr. Aspinall, 
but I am sure one could be made. At least, you could go after that 
problem pretty hard and probably come up with some kind of an 
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answer. I am sure that what you would find is that the amount of 
money which has been spent in Alaska is very much less than the value 
of the products which have come out of Alaska. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I think you are right. 

Of course, my friends in the East always kid me when I remark 
about the minerals that have been taken out of the hills of Colorado, 
and say, “if you just figure out the amount of money we put into those 
holes out in Colorado, you would find a sizable sum.” 

Mr. Sunpgore. It would be a little hard to do because I do not know 
of any index or anyplace where people report what they spend in 
a given area, what they invest in businesses. You would just have 
to do some estimating industry by industry and year by year to come 
up with an answer. 

As I said, I am reasonably certain it would show there has been a 
great deal more brought out than ever went in. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Would you consider in that connection, Mr. Sund- 
borg, that probably the margin of profit, if that is a correct phrase, 
might be slighter in gold mining than in these other industries? I 
believe money is spent for prospecting and successful mining oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Sunppora. I think that is true. I think probably Mr. Bartlett 
Is an expert witness on that, having invested in some mining properties 
in Alaska himself. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I broke even. 

Mr. Sunpgsore. Probably, though, the money he put into it originally 
came from Alaska also, so it probably was not money which went in 
there from outside. 

The other industries important to Alaska nowadays include the 
forest industry. Mention has been made of the new pulp mill which 
is under construction at Ketchikan. That is a mill which will produce 
sulphite pulp, first of all, when it gets into production next year in the 
amount of 325 tons per day, and within a period of probably 5 years 
thereafter, a total of 550 tons per day. That is, the company antici- 
pates expanding its operation. 

This pulp mill, which is costing $46 million or $47 million, is only 
the first of what we think will be 4 or 5 such mills in southeastern 
Alaska. 

We have sufficient timber, sufficient power, sufficient process water, 
sufficient of everything to produce pulp at at least five times the rate 
which will be the capacity of this particular plant. 

I think, Mr. Aspinall, the other day you misunderstood something 
which had been said by one of the witnesses, or perhaps the witness 
misspoke himself. Something was said about 20 billion board-feet 
of timber. 

We have in Alaska just within the 2 national forests, the Tongass 
National Forest and the Chugach National Forest, 80 billion board- 
feet of commercial timber, that is, timber in localities where it can be 
cut, and of a size which makes it remunerative to cut it. That is 80 
billion board-feet. 

Mr. Asprtnatu. For use as lumber or for use as woodpulp ? 

Mr. SuNnpszore. A large part of it would have to be used for wood- 
pulp, but interspersed in all of the stands are good saw logs which 
will be used as lumber and for other purposes. 
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Mr. AsprnaLL. What I was trying to bring out at that time was— 
in answer to what our colleague from Washington was suggesting, I 
was proposing that there was not too much competition between your 
timber in Alaska and the timber from Washington and Oregon. That 
was the reason for my question at that time, and I do not believe there 
1s competition between those varieties of timber. 

Mr. Sunppore. The only area of competition in recent years has 
been on construction projects in Alaska. Now the Douglas fir pro- 
ducers have continued to be able to ship some lumber in, which is used 
mainly by our Armed Forces in conjunction with construction around 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, and in that they are in competition with 
the lumber producers, the spruce and he mlock producers of southeast 
Alaska, which also have been selling in that market. None of our 
lumber, except for a very small amount of spruce clears, which have 
very specialized uses, are sold outside in the States. They are not in 
competition with the Northwest produced lumber anywhere else in 
the world except, as I mentioned, in Alaska. 

We do have, though those tremendous reserves of virgin timber. 
It has been estimated by our Forest Service that Alaska could pro- 
duce, if all of the timber which is there were used for wood pulp, 1 
million tons of newsprint annually, which would be one-fourth of the 
amount used in the United States in newsprint. 

And when I speak of the capacity of our forests to produce, I am 
speaking ae of the sustained yield capacity, cutting every year only 
what is added by growth, so that the same amount of forest \ ill always 
be there, and by the time you get through cutting on a rotation basis 
the big trees of today, there will be an entirely new crop which has 
erown to size where it is ready for cutting. So we do have a large 
resource there. one which we think will be a basis increasingly in 
future years for employment in Alaska. 

We are fortunate in some ways in the climate which we have along 
the Alaska coast in that it is so humid and so rainy that no forest fire 
of consequence has ever occurred in southeast Alaska where this forest 
growth is. We are not afraid, as some areas of the West are, and as 
some areas of Canada are, in having a whole pulp mill or large in- 
dustry of some kind put out of business because of a forest fire which 
destroys its source of raw material. 

We have under construction at the present time in Alaska the first 
plywood plant at Juneau. This is a company known as the Alaska 
Plywood Corp. It is building a plant which is costing $1,200,000 and 
will employ 120 men. It will be in production in 1953, this year. It 
is only about 3 months from production of spruce plywood at the 
present time. 

Mr. Westland mentioned ag which are being made by the Geor 
gia-Pacific Plywood Co. to build a very large newsprint mill in 
‘Alaska. ae *y have filed an application for a certificate of nec essity 
to build a very large newsprint mill, one which would produce ap- 
proxim: ite ae 1,000 tons per day of newspr int at Juneau. 

The Pacific Northern Timber Co., which he has also mentioned, is 
preparing to construct near Wrange la very large sawmill which will 
also produce pulp chips. 

And we find all through southeast Alaska, and to a slightly lesser 
evtent around Prince Williams Sound, development in “the forest 
products field. 
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I think that is something we have hardly scratched the surface of 
in Alaska up to the present time, and we are going to find many plants 
operating successfully in that area in the future. 

The fisheries, as far as salmon is concerned, have probably reached 
the ultimate stage of their development. In fact, I think we have 
probably caught too many fish in the years past, with the result that 
the runs have declined. 

However, there are additional uses to which even salmon can be put. 
It was mentioned here yesterday by one of the witnesses, I believe, 
that a large part of the salmon at the present time is wasted. They 
only put it up as canned salmon, and the head and the gills and 
entrails and tail and everything else is dumped under the dock and is 
not used, is not reduced for meal or oil, which it could well be. 

There are many other species in addition: Halibut, of which we 
produce about 20 million pounds a year, and cod, shellfish, and crab. 

There are many other species of bottom fish which we have not 
attempted to use at all. They are there in Alaska waters. Their 
presence has been proved. I am sure in the future they will support 
industry, and that is, I am sure, another resource on which we can 
build a very substantial, a very sound, State in the future. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Sundborg, at this point I would ?ike to interrupt 
because I believe a matter has come to my attention that I think mem- 
bers of this committee are entitled to have a very definite opinion from 
you on since you are the general manager of the Alaska Development 
Board. 

As we all know, when States have had the right to handle their 
own fish and wildlife, they have gotten rid of fish traps. I believe 
some other witnesses before you have expressed their desire that, as 
soon as Alaska has anything to say about the fish and wildlife, the fish 
traps will be gotten rid of. As to that I believe there are only a few 
of those selfish individuals, who are placing their own self-interest 
above the interest of Alaska and the rest of the country, who take 
that position. 

However, there has been a rumor circulated—I have heard of it 
today the first time—that if the folks in Alaska have the opportunity 
to manage their fish and wildlife, the first thing they will do is get 
rid of the fish traps; the second thing they will do is to see to it that 
nobody except native Alaskans are allowed to fish. 

Could you tell us, as the general manager of the Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, whether or not there is any foundation to that rumor 
that you know of? 

Mr. Sunpsore. Mr. Saylor, I would say, with respect to the first 
question, I think there is no doubt but what one of the first actions of 
our State legislature would be to abolish fish traps. 

Fish traps formerly existed all up and down the Pacific coast. 
There were fish traps in California, Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia; and, in each of those other areas where the people them 
selves who live in the area have control over the fisheries, the fish 
traps have been abolished either by action of the State legislature or 
by referendums originating with the people. 

In Alaska all of our fish and wildlife are administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, which is a branch of the Interior Department, 
and that Service—or the Congress, I suppose, would have to be 
involved—has never seen fit to abolish fish traps, although I think 
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every Territorial legislature we have ever had has memorialized Con- 
gress in favor of abolishing fish traps. 

In 1948 we had a referendum election in Alaska on whether fish 
traps should be abolished, and the vote was about 81% or 9 to 1 in 
favor of abolishing such traps, but it was purely an advisory matter 
because we have no jurisdiction over it. 

Now on the question of whether we would require that only 
Alaskans could fish in Alaska, I think there is no doubt about it 
because I believe it is inherent in law that we cannot discriminate 
against residents of other States in our fishery whether we are a 
Territory or whether we should be a State; that under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution any person has a right to fish in 
the waters of any other State. 

Now there may be a differential in the amount of a license which 
may be exacted of a resident as against a nonresident. I know that 
a few years ago in 1949 our legislature had a resident fisherman’s 
license of $5 a year and a nonresident fisherman’s license of $50 a 
year, and after a lawsuit in our district court in Alaska and in the 
cireuit court in San Francisco it was ruled by the court that that was 
unjust discrimination on the part of the Alaska Legislature against 
nonresidents, that it was in violation of the interstate-commerce fea- 
tures of the Constitution, and that the $50-per-year fee on nonresident 
fishermen was invalid. The money is being refunded to them. 

Now the legislature which has just adjourned has made a slight 
differential. That is, it has enacted a $10 per year tax on nonresident 
fishermen as against $5 on residents, and legal advice, legal opinion 
from our attorney general, is that that will be upheld and found to 
be valid. 

Mr. Sayvor. Is that license being charged for sport fishing or for 
commercial fishing ? 

Mr. Sunprore. That is for commercial fishing. 

Mr. Sayitor. For commercial fishing ? 

Mr. Sunpsorae. Yes. The legislature also does require sports fish- 
ermen to have a license. It is a $1 license in case of residents and a 
$2 license in the case of nonresidents. 

Now I should say here, I think, that in this presentation I repre- 
sent the Alaska Development Board, which is an official agency of our 
Territorial government, insofar as information and statistics about 
the resources of Alaska and industry and development in Alask: 
are concerned. 

Anything about what I feel on the question of statehood is more 
of a personal statement, and anything I would say about what our 
State legislature might do about nonresident fishermen, what they 
might do about the abolition of fish traps, of course, I do not repre- 
sent my board in that because they have never taken any stand on it. 

Our work is the work of trying to attract new industry, business, 
and vocations to Alaska and to expand existing such activities, and 
it does not lie in the matters of the regulation‘of fisheries or even in 
the question of statehood. j 

We have in our government also an official body known as the 
Alaska Statehood Committee, which also was created by our legisla- 
ture and which has arranged some of the presentation which is being 
made here to you. They are actually protagonists of statehood. Our 
board has never taken a vote among its members on how we stand on 
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statehood, and I do not think it ever will because that is not exactly 
the line of business we are in, 

We also have in our Territorial government an official fisheries 
organization—that is, the Alaska Fisheries Board—and I think they 
are on record as being in favor of the abolition of fish traps. Our own 
board is not. 

In the mineral field, while the principal product in the past has 
been gold, we are moving over into a new era in mining in Alaska, 
where there is more and more bei “ing produced of other minerals which 
were not sought at all, were not mined at all, even a very few years ago. 

We are this year beginning to mine chromite, the highest-grade 
chromite under the American flag, better, for instance, than the 
chromite mined out in Oregon and delivered to Grants Pass under 
some special arrangement with the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. It is a metallurgical grade chromite which, I am told, 
similar to the chromite produced in Turkey. 

We are also producing in Alaska and expanding greatly in the pro- 
duction of tin, and this is definitely the only tin produced under the 
American flag. 

For some years there was a small placer tin operation in Alaska 
where the annual production ren around 100 tons of such tin. Last 
year, for the first time, lode tin production started; that is, they went 
right into the ground, underground mining. ‘They are bringing out 
tin at 100 tons per day at the mill which has been established at Lost 
River, which is up on the Seward Peninsula not far from Cape Prince 
of Wales. 

Mr. Sartor. Is it possible to operate that throughout the year? 

Mr. Sunpporc. Yes, sir; they operate that throughout the year. It 
is an underground operation. I understand that this company, the 
United States Tin Corp., contemplates doubling its operation and 
installing a 200-ton-per-day mill. 

There are also several other smaller tin producers in the area and 
some interest in some additional lode tin production. 

Some people who have looked at it, the experts, have said that there 
in northwestern Alaska there is every possibility of developing in 
time another Bolivia as far as tin is concerned. There is undoubt- 
edly a great resource of tin in Alaska, and as I say, it is the only tin 
under the American flag. 

Other minerals being produced in Alaska include antimony, some 
copper, and there are some very aaa copper prospects there, some 
of them very large. And some of the largest copper companies In 
the United States have been looking into the possibilities of getting 
into something which would really be very substantial production in 
Alaska. 

Coal is produced to the volume of about 1 million tons per year 
at the present time in Alaska. All of that is used within the Terri- 
tory. In the future I think it is quite likely, it is even probable, that 
coal from Alaska can be shipped to the Orient for sale there. 

We also have in Alaska great deposits of magnetite iron ore, and 
I think within a few weeks there is going to be an announcement by 
one of the large Canadian mining concerns that it has taken over the 
leases on a magnetite deposit at Klukwan near Haines, Alaska, and 
is embarking on a program looking toward the ultimate establish- 
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ment of an electrothermic steel furnace, an industry which would 
produce steel in southeast Alaska. 

Mr. Sayvor. Is there coal within that same range? 

Mr. Sunppora. No, sir. It would be a hydroelectric- powered steel 
industry. The coal in Alaska is rather widely dispersed, but the 
fields which are being mined at present are the Nenana field around 
Healy and Nenana, Alaska, on the Alaska Railroad, and the Matan- 
uska field at the upper end of Matanuska Valley, where we have 3 
or 4 operating coal mines. The coal mines are in the phase of expand- 
ing their production greatly. Year before last we produced only 
400,000 tons of coal in Alaska, and there is now a program under 
which we will increase that within a period of several years to 1,500,000 
tons a yeal 

The military is a great user of coal in Alaska at its bases. 

Some mention has been made here of the petroleum investigations 
under way in Alaska. The Shell Oil Co. will have three parties work- 
ing in this field this year in various parts of the Territory. Standard 
of California is active there. The Phillips Petroleum Co., together 
with Kerr-McGee, have gone into the Katalla-Yakataga area on the 
Gulf of Alaska, and I believe it was Secret tary McKay who said an 
arrangement has been contracted between the parties where they are 
going to put down a number of wells within the next few years. 

The Navy has also been investigating the petroleum resources of 
northern Alaska, and we have learned rec ently is shutting down that 
program, although they have reported, and we know that they have 
found oil and they have found natural gas in many of the holes they 
have put down. That is a naval petroleum reserve which encompasses 
practically all of northern Alaska, and it is part of the land which 
the State will not be able to choose under the Saylor bill or any other 
statehood bill because it is already a Federal withdrawal or reserve. 

[ feel, after work which I have done with some of these petroleum 
interests, that that resource alone could within a few years fill the 
gap which will be left when defense construction tapers off in Alaska, 
as we know inevitably it will someday. 

Many people say, “Well, what are they going to do in Anchorage 
and Fair aie when they stop building military bases ?” 

[ believe one of the things they are going to do is produce petroleum 
and that will employ a great many people there because it is in 
those areas where the petroleum prospects appear best. 

We also have in Alaska another resource of great significance for 
the future, and that is hydroelectric power. 

We have at surveyed sites a capacity of 50 billion kilowatt-hours 
per year of hydroelectric power. 

On page 15 of our report you will find graphic presentation there 
showing that whereas we now have 40,000 kilowatts of installed ca- 
pacity of hydroelectric power, there is a potential in Alaska of 8 
million kilowatts. That would be many, many times as large as 
Grand Coulee Dam, for example, and that is at known sites which 
have been surveyed. 

Some of the sites individually are quite large, too, and could sup- 
port industry. The Taiya project of the Aluminum Company of 
America has been mentioned here. There is quite a discussion of 
the Taiya project in this report on pages 38 and 39. 
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The Klukwan magnetite development, which I mentioned, is also 
pictured and discussed on pages 40 and 41. 

Several of the members of the committee have asked questions 
about the amount of land available in Alaska. We really do not 
know exactly how much land there is in that Territory which is 
suitable for agricultural production, but certainly the amount that 
is available is very large. 

Up to the present time, only 15,000 acres have been cleared and 
brought into production in farms in Alaska. And by comparison 
with that, some of the Federal departments which have surveyed the 
agricultural possibilities, say there are 65,000 not acres, but square 
miles, of land suitable for crop production, and an additional 35,000 
square miles which could be used for grazing. ‘That is the uplands 
in the valleys where, for climate or cover or other reasons, the con- 
ditions are not quite right for crop production, but which could be 
grazed by animals. 

There are many other resources in Alaska—furs, peat moss, mis- 
cellaneous things of all kinds. One which we should not fail to 
mention is the great scenery and attraction of the country, which 
each year is bringing more tourists north. 

The Territorial government supports a tourist promotional pro- 
gram through a nonprofit public-purpose corporation known as the 
Alaska Visitors Association, which you may have noticed is now 
advertising in some of the national magazines and newspapers the 
attractions of Alaska with the intention of bringing north more and 
more tourists. We probably get each year now about 50,000 visitors 
in Alaska who go up there just to enjoy themselves and to have vaca- 
tions, and we feel that this is a field in which the possibilities are 
limitless. We do have some of the best scenery in North America 
and also some of the more interesting things to do—the hunting, the 
fishing, the mountain climbing, the photography possibilities and 
so on are probably unmatched anywhere else. I think with proper 
promotion this, too, will become a major source of income and revenue 
to the people of Alaska. 

I have here a few charts which were prepared under my direction 
just a year ago when the question of statehood was being debated on 
the floor of the Senate, and I think it might be interesting to the com- 
mittee to discuss those for just a minute. 

This one shows the population of the Thirteen Original States ac- 
cording to the 1790 Federal census, and it demonstrates that there was 
a great discrepancy, differential, between the population of various 
States, and that it was with such knowledge that the Constitutional 
Convention gave every State, irrespective of population, the same 
number of Members in the Senate. 

Mr. Pillion has addressed to some of the witnesses questions about 
whether it would be just or right to permit Alaska, with only 160,000 
people, to have two Senators and, in effect, nullify, as he put it, the 
votes of the Senators from the great State of New York. Well, we 
find here in this exhibit that New York, when it became a part of the 
Federal Union, had fewer than half as many people as the State 
of Virginia, and I did not hear, I do not know that the representa- 
tives in the Constitutional Convention from Virginia had any oppo- 
sition to New York enjoying just as many Senators as Virginia has 
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despite the great disperity in population. New York was only the 
fifth largest State at that time. 

Mr. Sartor. If you will go back and read a little of the history of 
the Constitutional Convention, you will find if the Delegates from 
Rhode Island and Georgia had not been satisfied that they would have 
equal representation, we would never have had a Union. 

Mr. SunprorG. Yes, sir, 1 believe that is true. Virginia’s popula- 
tion at that time was 13 times that of Delaware. So there will not be 
as great a disparity between Alaska when it becomes a State and some 
of the States now in the Union as there was between States at that 
time. 

On the subject of population, this too is a chart which was prepared 
& year ago, so it does not quite reflect the current situation. But I 
think it was a pretty good projection of what the present situation 
would be. 

{t showed that in talking about the population of Alaska we should 
not take a static view, but that the population of Alaska is growing, 
and that by the earliest date that Alaska could be admitted as a State, 
even if an enabling act had been passed by the last Congress, we would 
have at least 180,000 people. 

There is a lag of about 2 to 21% years in the machinery of gaining 
admission even after the enabling act is passed. 

This is a chart which plots the population—the census of 1930, 1940, 
1950, the estimated population in 1952, and now we find in 1953 that 
it is just about what we said it was going to be, namely, 160,000, and 
we estimated it would be 180,000 on admission if we had got state- 
hood last time. 

Now I believe it will easily exceed 200,000 before we could ever 
become a State, even if this committee should act favorably on this 
legislation and if we should succeed in getting it passed by the House 
and the Senate. 

Some of the present States are not much larger than Alaska— 
Nevada, for example, has 160,083 people, just roughtly what Alaska 
has in the ay of population today. Wyoming, the next smallest 
State, has 290,529. 

The po} adatien of States upon admission is shown by this chart. 
You have in your record complete figures on this subject, but this shows 
in the form of a chart that Alaska today, or Alaska in the 1950 census, 
had greater population than 20 States had at the time of their admis- 
sion. As of today, as has been testified, Alaska has greater popula- 
tion than did 27 States at the time of their admission. 

The objection of noncontiguity is sometimes made when statehood 
for Alaska or Hawaii is mentioned. Here is some information about, 
first of all, the distances by which some States were separated from 
the nearest State at the time of their admission. 

Louisiana, for example, did not come in immediately adjoining 
another State of the Union. There was open territory in between. 
It was a distance of 210 miles from the nearest point in Louisiana to 
the nearest State, which was Tennessee. 

California was 470 miles distant from Texas, the nearest State at 
the time of admission of: California. 

Alaska is 600 miles from its nearest point to the State of Washington 
and, of course, the intervening territory is Canadian. 
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The time required for mail to reach Washington from various States 
at the time of their admission: Mississippi, in 1817, for example, it 
took 30 to 60 days for mail to travel. We come down the line here. 
Oregon, it took 20 to 40 days on their admission in 1859. Nebraska 
in 1867, it took 10 to 20 days. And we get down to Alaska where it 
takes only a matter of hours for mail to travel. We feel in every way 
that matters that we are really closer to the National Capital and to 
the other States than was any other State at the time of its admission. 

On the land question—these charts, as I said, were prepared a year 
ago, and we then had under consideration a different statehood bill— 
it would have given the State of Alaska a land grant of approximately 
23 million acres, which is represented on this graph on the right side. 

This also shows on the same scale the total grants from the public 
domain to the last 10 States admitted, and it illustrates that the land 
grants to Alaska even under the bill of a year ago would have been 
much greater fon that to any other State which has ever come into 
the Nation. 

The last time statehood was up the opponents of statehood were 
making a great issue of the bill being not sufficiently liberal in that 
it did not give Alaska enough land, and this was prepared to give 
the facts about that problem. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Sundborg, do you happen to know the amount of 
public land that was in the State of Texas when it was admitted to 
the Union? Texas kept its land, so I have never seen any figures on it. 
I would be interested in finding out. I have asked Mr. Rogers here, 
from Texas, and he does not know. 

Mr. Sunppore. They probably got no land grant at all from the 
Federal Government because Texas did not belong to the Federal 
Government to give it. 

Mr. Rocers. We kept our lands and paid our debts. We had a siz- 
able debt. Asa matter of fact. we tried to get the Government to take 
the land and to assume our debt, and that was the famous remark 
where it was said there was not anything on that land but frogs. They 
did not realize there was oil under it or probably they would have 
taken it. 

Mr. Sunprore. Our situation is just the opposite of yours: We 
have no debts and no land either. [Laughter. ] 

This again shows the land grant contemplated under 8. 50, which 
was before the last Congress, approximately 23 million acres, show- 
ing that was greater than the total area, not just the public land that 
would be turned over to the State, but the total area of 11 States— 
Maine, South Carolina, West Virginia, and so on. And the proposed 
grant to Alaska under that bill would have been greater than the 
total land area of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island combined. 

Under the Saylor bill, under which this would be doubled, prob- 
ably the amount of State land in Alaska would be greater than the 
total area of many more States. 

I think there is no question but what Alaska, upon becoming a 
State, will have dominion over all of the land within the exterior 
boundaries except, perhaps, such land as might be within national 
parks or where there is a military reservation or something of that 
kind. And the land which we talk about to be given to Alaska is not 
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land over which we would simply have dominion, but it is land which 
would belong to the State and would be the State’s to dispose of 
pretty much as it saw fit to support State institutions. 

I think there arises a point at which it is to the disadvantage rather 
than the advantage of a State to take on more land, and when you get 
land which is not very valuable and which you have to administer, I 
think Alaska would be well served if it were possible to leave some 
of that undeveloped land and not so valuable land in the hands of the 
Federal Government. And that is pretty much the case throughout 
the West where, as you know, a lot of the mountain tops, a lot of the 
land which is not good for anything else, is still in Federal ownership. 

Another aspect of the land question in Alaska which I think is im- 
portant is that a large part, the greatest part, of Alaska, while it is 
still in Federal ownership, is still in the open public domain and is 
available for preemption under the various land laws. It will not for- 
ever remain Federal land, but each year as Alaska develops we are 
going to see more and more of it passing into private ownership. I 
think that whole process will be saeedet up if we get statehood and 
ean begin to get control of some of the legislative and other matters 
within our borders, which will promote development rather than re- 
tard it. 

That was the end of the presentation which I had, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayior. Thank you, Mr. Sundborg. I appreciate it and have 
listened with a great deal of interest to your very comprehensive 
statement. I commend you and the Alaska Development Board for 
bringing many of these facts to our attention. 

Mr. Rogers, any questions? 

Mr. Rogers. No questions. It is a fine statement, Mr. Sundborg. 

Mr. Sunppsora. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sundborg, I was required to leave the room for 
a moment or two. So, I do not know if you went into the question 
of land utilization or land potential, or, if you did not, whether you 
are prepared to do that or whether that will be done by some later 
witness. Could you give us any information on that point or do you 
prefer to have it handled later? 

Mr. Sunppore. I think I could probably do it, Bob, as well as any- 
body that I know of who is here to testify. 

Mr. Bartierr. I thought we should get something in the record, 
particularly because it is a subject to which Mr. Regan has referred, 
and the record should contain data on that subject. 

Now, I recall that Mr. Regan was anxious to know how much agri- 
cultural land there might be, how much grazing land, and how much 
land that was worthless. I do not suppose any of us could say at 
this stage land would be worthless at any stage in the future. Could 
you go into that? 

Mr. Sunppora. I guess it was while you were out of the room that 
I did mention some figures on the amount of agricultural land and 
the amount of grazing land. 

Land is valuable in Alaska or anywhere for other purposes than 
agriculture. I think that is true especially in Alaska where we do 
not have a basic agricultural economy. Agriculture is distinctly 
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secondary to industry, and what agricultural prdouction we are ever 
going to enjoy is going to be consumed, I feel, right within Alaska. 

As our population grows, based on ‘industry, based on petroleum, 
mining, forests, and other resources, we are going to be able, I think, 
to develop more and more farms in Alaska because there will be an 
Alaskan market available for the produce of those farms. 

Last year the total value of the Agricultural production in Alaska 

was only about $214 million, and w hen you compare that with fishery 
production of $100 million, fur production probably of $8 million, 
mineral production of $18 million, you see that agriculture is not the 
foremost element in our economy, at least at the present time. I feel 
that it never will be. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Do you recall a figure as to agricultural land ? 

Mr. Sunppore. Yes, sir. I said that Government experts who had 
surveyed the agricultural potentialities of Alaska had estimated that 
there were 65 thousand square miles in Alaska which was suitable for 
crop production, for cultivation, and, in addition, 35 thousand square 
miles suitable for grazing. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, I take it that those surveys do not pretend to 
be precise or absolutely accurate; that they are generalities / 

Mr. Sunppore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sundborg, some people who oppose Alask: 
statehood have said they believe this: That unless an area, a political 
subdivision, had a big agricultural economy it could not be expected 
to prosper. Do you have a view on that? 

Mr. Sunppore. Yes. I feel that if we had no agriculture in Alaska 
at all the Territory would still be almost as sound economically, would 
be able to support almost as many people as it does even with some 
agriculture. 

“T think, under the system we have in the United States of free trade 
between the States, that each area tends to specialize in what it can 
produce best. In Alaska we can produce fish and furs and minerals, 
some of other things, forest products, and we are very glad to be able 
to import agricultural products. I think we always will. 

At the present time I would say that probably 95 percent of the 
food consumed in Alaska is imported from the States. We do not 
grow. it there, and I do not think we ever will because there are just 
lots of places that grow wheat and grow fruit and vegetables and 
other products better than we can. 

I think that if we did not have any agriculture, Mr. Bartlett, an- 
swering your question directly, we would be able to prosper and sup- 
port all of the services of a State government. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, Mr. Sundborg, when I was testifying the other 
day I made mention of the Territorial police system. After the hear- 
ing was over, I was told that I was behind the times and that the 
recent legislature enlarged upon that highway patrol and established 
a constabulary. I wonder if you would bring us up to date. 

Mr. Sunpporc. Yes. The legislature which met earlier this year 
created a Territorial department of police and it will incorporate 
the old Alaska Highway Patrol, which up until this time has been 
under our Territorial highway engineer. It will have regular police 
authority, and it will do many other things than patrol the highways. 
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That is one of the several departments created by the recent. legisla- 
ture. Another one was for the first time a department of land, which 
we have never had before and which was created, I think, with state- 
hood somewhat in view—a knowledge that we should have some 
machinery available to administer lands, choose lands, when statehood 
comes. 

The legislature in 1949 created a Territorial department of fisheries, 
I think, also with the eventuality of statehood in mind so that we 
would have some experience, some capable technical people and know- 
how at the time we would take over and control our own fisheries. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sundborg, Mr. Atwood, and others. I believe, 
Mr. Anderson today, mentioned an elective Governor. Would you 
care to speak on that? 

Mr. Sunpgorc. I am personally very strong for that. I think prob- 
ably that the advocacy of an elective Governor for Alaska is some- 
thing that sort of ebbs and flows, and it is always strongly recom- 
mended by the members of the political party which is out of things 
nationally. 

Of course, our Governor is now appointed by the President. of the 
United States. And we found while Harry Truman and Franklin 
Roosevelt were President of the United States that most of the Re- 
publicans in Alaska were strong for having an elective Governor 
because then at least they would have a chance to have a Governor 
while they did not have any at all when a Democratic administration 
appointed a Democratic Governor. 

I personally am a Democrat, and I think we should have an elective 
Governor, yes, in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any information as to whether a so- 
called organized Territory of the United States has ever had an elec- 
tive Governor in the past? 

Mr. Sunpsora. I really do not know. I think not, though, but at 
least neither Hawaii nor Alaska, which are the only Territories we 
have had for many years, has had an elective Governor. Perhaps 
some of the earlier Territories which have since become States did 
have elective governors while they were Territories, but I just do not 
know. 

I think maybe I did not say quite enough about my attitude on that. 
I think, irrespective of the politics of the matter, that we should elect 
our own Governor. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you think the election of our Governor would 
be a satisfactory substitute for statehood ¢ 

Mr. Sunppora. No; I certainly do not. That is one of the smaller 
advantages of statehood which we would like to have, of course, but 
we would like to have the other ones also. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state for the record 
the conviction—a conviction born of experience and knowledge—that 
Mr. Sundborg is one of the most able public officials whoever served 
the people of Alaska. I think hearing his testimony here today you 
know why. 

Mr. Savor. I think that is true, Mr. Bartlett, and I think the people 
of Alaska are to be congratulated, and the Alaska Development Board 
is to be congratulated, for having a man of this type for secretary 
who is so dee ply interested. 


or 
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Mr. Barrterr. If the committee members desire more information 
of Alaska—and I know they do—they should turn to Mr. Sundborg’s 
very worthwhile book Opportunity in Alaska. He tells everything 
there. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Sundborg. 

Mr. Sunppsore. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. The committee will stand adjourned until 9:45 in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9:45 a.m. Friday, April 17, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR PossESSIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND InNsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions met at 
9:50 a. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. John P. Saylor (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Sartor. The committee will come to order. 

I have here a letter from Kay, Robinson & Moody, attorneys at 
law in Anchorage, Alaska, stating their position in favor of imme- 
diate statehood. Unless I hear objection I will insert this at this 
point in the record. 

Without objection, it is inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Ray, Rogprnson & Mocpy, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Anchorage, Alaska, April 14, 1958. 
Hon. A. L. MI1er, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MILLER: As we are unable to attend the hearings now being 
held by your committee with reference to Alaska statehood, we would greatly 
appreciate it if the following statement could be included in the committee 
record of the hearings: 

The great majority of Alaska citizens now support immediate statehood 
for Alaska under an adequate enabling act. By an “adequate enabling act” 
we mean a bill which will enable the new State to operate on a respectable 
financial basis. We believe that the latest bill introduced in this session of 
Congress by Delegate Bartlett is completely adequate. 

In 1946 the people of Alaska voted for statehood by a respectable majority. 
We believe that the sentiment of Alaskans is now decidedly more in favor 
of immediate statehood than in 1946, and that the sentiment for immediate 
statehood is increasing daily. As evidence of this fact, you will be interested 
to know that the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce voted yesterday by secret 
ballot to support immediate statehood by a majority of approximately 15 to 1. 
If the leaders of the business community support statehood so completely, it is 
safe to say that the people of Alaska do likewise. 

Our reasons for supporting immediate statehood are as follows: 

1. Alaska is ready for statehood now. We have been a Territory more than 
80 years; we are experiencing the greatest growth in population of any area 
under the American flag; we have more population now than did many of the 
States when admitted ; we have an active, vigorous, interested electorate vitally 
concerned in the affairs of government. 

2. We are American citizens and we are entitled to statehood. Taxation 
without representation is just as distasteful today as it was in 1776. It has 
never been sound American policy to keep any group of American citizens in a 
colonial position indefinitely after organized as a Territory. 
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3. We are well able to afford statehood at the present time, without any in- 
crease in taxes. This seems to be the most controversial feature of the argu- 
ment over statehood, as some people seem to be willing to forget about our 
political rights and think only of our ability to support statehood. The addi- 
tional cost of statehood would not be so great as many people seem to suppose. 
They forget that Alaska now maintains an almost full-scale government estab- 
lishment, with all of the normal departments and branches of State government. 


The additional cost of statehood would generally be as follows: 


Courts = ; $1, 000, 000 
Wildlife and fisheries enforcement : 2, 000, 000 
Additional highway cost_- to neh _. 2,000, 000 
“are of insane and amortization of buildings . 1,000, 000 


Thus the actual additional cost of statehood would be somewhere between 
$5 million and $6 milion per biennium, and our present tax structure is bringing 
in about that much surplus. 

These figures do not take into consideration a number of additional sources 
of revenue which would be available to us as a State. 

Some figures put out by the opponents of statehood for Alaska, primarily the 
salmon-canning industry, have established the additional cost of Statehood at 
somewhere betwen $10 million to $14 million per biennium. We believe such esti- 
mates to be completely unrealistic. They tend to frighten the people of Alaska, 
and mislead the Congress of the United States, and to delay statehood. 

We do not believe that the selfish interest of a tiny minority should be per- 
mitted to obstruct the rights of the people of Alaska. 

We respectfully urge that you will give favorable consideration to a statehood 
enabling act for Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kay, Ropison & Moopy. 

Mr. Saynor. The first witness we have this morning is Mr. Lee Bet- 
tinger, of Kodiak, Alaska. Mr. Bettinger is the mayor of Kodiak 
and a businessman. 


STATEMENT OF LEE C. BETTINGER, MAYOR OF KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Berrincrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to 
qualify the background for what I have to say on this subject, I 
would like to say that I am serving my seve nth consecutive term as 
mayor of Kodiak. I am a member of the statehood committee. I am 
recent past president of the League of Alaskan Cities. I have been 
interested in many affairs connected with the Territory. 

Mr. Sayuor. They are 4-year terms as mayor ¢ 

Mr. Berrincer. No. I limit myself to single years. That way they 
can get rid of me. 

Mr. Barrett. He is not that old. 

Mr. Berrinerr. I have appeared before committees of Congress on 
this subject quite a number of times over the past 8 years. 

It is difficult to find some new approach. I know that the record 
is full of facts, that the committee have access to more facts and 
figures than I ean present them. 

Possibly you would be interested in knowing something about the 
people of Alaska and why they are here asking for statehood. Pos- 
sibly if I use myself as an example. 

Yesterday a witness, Mr. Pollock, I think was misunderstood when 
he said that he represented the majority of the people in Alaska. He 
meant that he was representative of the majority of the people of 
Alaska, and that is the term I wish to apply to myself. 

Others like myself go to Alaska first because we are looking for a 
new opportunity. That is what motivates the movement of peoples. 
We find those opportunities. 
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After we have taken care of the essentials of life, we become inter- 
ested in the more serious things such as the aspect of the right of 
self-determination. ‘Those are the two issues involved in this. 

Now no one can doubt the sincerity of the people which come down 
here from Alaska and say that they believe in the American way of 
life and that they want to participate in it. I am extremely em- 
barrassed when great Americans like Judge Dimond have to come 
here and explain why they want to live under the full measure of the 
American way of life; when you see a veteran like Mr. Pollock who 
has fought and been disabled for his country and who has to come 
here and say why he believes in America and wants to still be a part 
of it. 

Those are emotional matters, and I know that in this day of ma- 
terialism they are not always effective, and yet we know that this 
country was built upon the principles of these men. 

Now after we have had some measure of success, we look for more 
opportunities in Alaska. I have been searching for greater oppor- 
tunities. And we find that we are confronted with the problem of 
how to attain them. The only way that we can attain greater oppor- 
tunities in Alaska is for the administration and Congress to decide 
that they want to develop Alaska. 

I have seen very little evidence that there is such a desire upon the 
part of the past administration or upon the past Congress. We can go 
back to the last Republican administration, and we know it was one 
of do nothing about Alaska. We have had some hope under the 
past Democratic administration. We are greatly disturbed about 
what is going to be the attitude of this administration with regard to 
the deve lopme nt of Alaska. 

I feel that the first determination that must be made is not shall 
Alaska have statehood, but shall we develop Alaska; and if that de- 
termination is made, then what is the best way to develop it—under 
statehood or under this remote bureaucracy ? 

Now certainly Congress has a responsibility to develop Alaska. I 
believe that it is in the national interest. I do not think anyone would 
question that. We see the interest of the administration and Congress 
in developing the backward nations of the world because we feel it is 
in the national interest. I do not mean that we are backward, but we 
certainly need opportunity for development. 

We have an era ahead of us that we must recognize when there is 
going to be some curtailment of opportunity within the 48 States. 
You are going to have peoples that are going to need new opportunity 
and new land to go to. And now is the time to lay the groundwork 
in Alaska so that that opportunity will be there for those people. 

We have heard of the great sums of money that Congress has ap- 
propriated for Alaska, and some of you will say that we are doing all 
of these things now, we are providing these opportunities. And yet 
when vou trace those back, you find that they are for military defense 
of the United States—which is proper. And we have availed ourselves 
of all that money we can for our own personal ends and to develop 
Alaska. But at the same time you must realize that has placed a great 
burden on us in Alaska, it has placed a great burden on the 
municipalities. 

At present the postwar military housing program in Alaska in- 
volves $2 billion. Now, that is centered in three areas. Now, you 
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know what a load that puts on a municipality to provide the services 
for those people. It has to be a long-range program. It involves in- 
debtedness ; it involves bonding ourselves beyond our capacity. 

In my city we have been hesitant to do that. We operate under a 
sound, conservative Republican administration that operates with a 
surplus, and we hesitate to go in debt beyond the foreseeable future. 

ear: the biggest aid that the municipalities have had to meet this 
has been the Alaska public-works program, a great thing. But that 
is being curtailed. The Bureau of the Budget has curtailed it for this 
year. 

Unless we can have assistance, or the means to provide these things 
for ourselves, we just hesitate to provide facilities to cooperate with 
the national defense program. 

Now, if it is the desire to develop Alaska, I doubt that anyone that 
has been active in political life or knows political science would say 
that you can develop it better from Washington. We know that the 
best form of government is right down to the grassroots. We know 
that home rule is the basis for good government, and the people in 
Alaska have certainly demonstrated that they are capable of govern- 
ing themselves. 

You say, “Well there are not enough of you.” You cannot measure 
them by the number, you have to measure them by the quality of the 
people that they are. 

We have a small population, and yet there are States that have a 
far greater population, and yet the men that they send to Congress 
are not truly representative of that many people. You have States 
where as little as 4 or 5 percent of the people vote. 

You have heard of the opportunities up here, yes, but they are 
limited this way. 

I have been here—Ispend many months in Washington on many 
matters. I have two projects that I felt we were going to win this 
year—outside capital. Some of the capital is up there in another 
project right now. Now they are hesitant. They are going to wait 
and see what is going to be the attitude of this Congress and this 
administration toward the development of Alaska. They are not 
going to risk money under something that is so uncertain as Territo- 
rial status with a new administration. 

Now, unless we know that there is going to be a real determination 
to develop Alaska, there is no object in plunging in over our heads 
and gambling on it—a municapality or an individual. And already 
there are many people that have started with nothing in Alaska, and 
they have built up some capital, and a lot of that capital is flowing 
out of Alaska now. And I am hesitant myself, until I know what is 
going to be the policy. If you want to develop Alaska, fine; I am 
going to participate. But I am not going to sit there for the next 25 
or 30 years and dissipate my life waiting for something to happen. 
And there are a lot of other people who will not do the same. 

We are right on the verge of a tremendous opportunity to develop 
Alaska if we have the cooperation. 

Many people have waited, and they have said a lot of the people have 
heen opposed to statehood. They say, “Well, let’s let the Federal 
Government do it. Let them give us all these things. After we have 
all of these things, then let’s ask for statehood.” But they have sat 
there and spent their lives waiting, and the younger generation are 
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not going to wait. We want a determination. If we do not have it, 
we will seek opportunities elsewhere. 

Essentially man is selfish. I am selfish. I am not here because I 
am just interested in the welfare of Alaska and a lot of people that I 
do not know. I have selfish interests. I want to live hke other 
Americans do. I want to be heard. And at the same time I want 
to do well for myself, and I want the pride of having developed some- 
thing and created something. I want to provide something for my 
children. I come from a heritage of pioneers, and I am proud of it. 

So that is what we want to know—do you want to develop Alaska 
or don’t you? If you do, we are ready and willing to do the job. 

And where the statement is made—*“Can you afford it? We don’t 
think you can afford it”—that is something that we could argue for 
the rest of our lives. 

The first thing when you say afford it, what mode of living are you 
speaking off We have high living standards in Alaska, one of the 
best educational systems. Our teachers are the highest paid. There 
are States in this Union that have deplorable living conditions and 
deplorable educational systems, So when you say “Can you afford 
it?” what kind of life are you speaking of? Certainly the Nation 
will not be in a worse position than it is now. 

And I know that you do not concern yourselves with the ability of 

various States to support themselves. You are concerned with the 
ability of the Nation to support itself. And it has not been doing 
too well in balancing its budget. We have balanced our budget, and 
we have a surplus, and we are willing to assume this burden. 

Now I do not want to take up a lot of your time. If there are any 
questions concerning the problems of municipalities in relation to a 
Territory versus a State, or anything of that matter, I will be glad to 
answer the questions, but I do not want to fill the record with a lot 
of facts I know the committee has. 

Mr. Sartor. I might ask you this, Mr. Bettinger: when did you 
move to Alaska ? 

Mr. Berrincer. I moved to Alaska in January 1941. 

Mr. Sartor. And from what State did you come? 

Mr. Berrinerr. I was born and raised in Oregon. My people went 
there and settled it when it was a Territory. 

Mr. Sartor. And do you have a family ? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes; I have a family. My son conducts my busi- 
ness affairs for me in Alaska, and that leaves me free to attend to the 
things that I enjoy, which is coming to Washington. 

I went to Alaska like many others. I went up there broke. TI had 
$1.10 when I got off the boat, and I did not know a soul. And I know 
there are others in this room from Alaska the same way. 

And when you do well in a country—you know it is not just the 
CRPRE NE to make money, but the opportunity to be heard and to 
be a part of things. That is what man desire. And they are there. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel, after having been in Alaska for 12 years, 
that if somebody got off the boat today up there with $1.10, there is stil] 
opportunities for ‘others to follow ? 

Mr. Berrineer. They are much more limited, but the opportunities 
are there. But they are much more limited, certainly. 

But if we had control of our resources, our land and our fisheries 
and all, there would be more opportunity. 
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You know I live on an island. Certainly only an island does not 
sound big. It is the size of Puerto Rico, a 100 miles long and 40 miles 
wide—great grazing areas. People come up there with lots of apital 
to develop the livestock industry, but they cannot do it. The whole 
island is withdrawn. You cannot buy any land, you cannot home- 
stead any land. 

Immediately then you hear, for instance, what in the world is wrong 
with the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. It comes right back to Congress. We need legislation, and 
they need money to classify and survey land. Until that is accom- 
plished, ; you cannot do a thing. You cannot expect an area that size 
to exist on trading with one another in a 5-mile-square area of a com- 
munity. We have to develop the surrounding country. Pardon me. 

Mr. Sartor. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to ask a question. I have been on this 
committee a good many years, and I am interested in your implica- 
tions that deve lopment of Alaska has been held up because it is under 
the management of the Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Would you like to specify exactly the laws or the 
limitations that are applicable to the Federal land in Alaska that are 
not applicable to the Federal lands of the United States that are hold- 
ing up development ¢ 

Mr. Berrincer. Well, sir, regardless of the laws, the land laws, I 
just cited in my own area it is not possible to acquire any land. Now, 
as I say, most of that stems from the fact that money is not appro- 
wriated to the Bureau of Land Management to classify and survey 
se 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Youstill can take possession ? 

Mr. Berrincer. Oh, certainly. You can go out and squat on land, 
and sometimes they permit you to, and other times they evict you. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is that not true in the continental United States, too? 

Mr. Berrincer. I imagine that in the continental United States 
they would probably evict you a little faster. But you do not have 
areas in the continental United States as you have in Alaska 

Mr. D’Ewart. What I am trying to find out is just what these spe- 
cific laws are that are holding up the development of Alaska that are 
not also applicable to the 48 States. 

Mr. Berrincer. I would be glad to refer to my file and submit that 
for the record. 

Mr. D’Ewart. We have made some study of that matter. 

Mr. Berrincer. I know that you have, and you have been to 
Kodiak, too, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. And we have made quite a bit of 
study of that matter, and we have some legislation we hope will help 

3ut I would like to have had your ideas as to just what you think 
Perhaps we could improve this bill before this committee at the present 
time that has the very idea of improving your land tenure up there. 

Mr. Berrincer. Then, of course, another matter you are familiar 
with on the same subject is the matter of aboriginal rights. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have legislation to correct that matter 

Mr. Berrinecer. I know. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think it is good legislation. 
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Mr. Berrincer. But, sir, with all due respect to you and your coin- 
mittee, those matters have been studied for many, many years, and 
legislation has been prepared, and it always dies, and people get tired 
of waiting. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. This legislation has been before this committee, and 
we are ready to report it out. 

Mr, Berrincer. Of course, you know what the final result will 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I do not. 

Mr. Berrincer. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But I will say that the committee is definitely making 
an effort to correct the situation that we think does more to hold up 
development in Alaska than any other one thing, and we have re: ally 
made an effort in spite of the implications that you make that this 
Congress is not making an effort to correct those things. We are 
doing something. 

Mr. Berrincer. I did not say this Congress. I said past adminis 
trations and past Congresses, and we are now waiting to see what 
this Congress will do. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think we are going to pass this legislation. But 
if there are other laws outside of that legislation that are holding up 
the development of your natural resources, we would like to know 
what they are so, perhaps, we can improve this bill. We would lke 
to have them identified so we can help with this development of your 
great resources up there. 

Land tenure is cert: ainly one of them. We hope to he ‘Ip that. But 
if there are other laws that are holding up that development up there, 
if you will identify them, I am sure this committee will be glad to 
know about them and help you with them. 

Mr. Brerringer. Yes; | recall you holding hearings at Kodiak. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Regan ? 

Mr. Reaan. No questions. 

Mr. Sayuor. Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Berry / 

Mr. Berry. No. 5 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. No questions. 

Mr. Sayitor. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrierr. One question only, Mr. Bettinger, after stating I 
think you made a very excellent statement. 

If it were the determin: ition of C ongress not to enact the statehoos : 
bill, do you believe Alaskans would be completely satisfied with the 
elective-governor bill? Would that do the job we need to have done ? 

Mr. Berrincer. No. This is all you accomplish with the elective 
governor bill: You have a Governor that is responsible to the people, 
and naturally people like to have a voice in the selection of a Gov 
ernor. At the present the Governor is responsible to the Department 
of the Interior rather than to the people, and it is a difficult position 
te put the Governor in, and certainly he cannot fully serve the people 
because too often there is a conflict between the policies and views 
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of the Department of the Interior and the people of Alaska, as we 
all know. 

Mr. Bartterr. It would not give the people any more land or con- 
trol of the fishery ’ 

Mr. Berrineer. No. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Pillion ? 

Mr. Prion. Mr. Bettinger, is the Territorial Government prepared 
to take over the responsibility of managing the fisheries ? 

Mr. Betrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Prtzi0n. They are? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes . 

Mr. Pitxi0on. Do you think it would be a good thing for the Ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. Berrincer. I certainly do. You know there is no situation like 
that among any other of the States: Where the people that live there 
and are dependent on the fisheries, it is their concern, that they have 
a voice In it. 

Mr. Pruiion. As far as I can see, the only objection to it might be 
from outside interests, the interests that have been referred to here 
at prior hearings from the Western States. Do you think it is a good 
thing for the Territorial Government to have full control of fisheries 
and administer them in any way it wants to? 

Mr. Berrincer. Certainly. It is just like it is good for the State of 
Washington. 

And you know, of course, where the opposition comes from, and it is 
understandable. It is business. That is what the opposition is, it is 
just strictly business. 

And you know the attitude of the people of Alaska on the question 
of fish traps, and yet the same interests that keep those fish traps in, 
they are not permitted to do it in the State of Washington. The 
people there will not tolerate it. 

Mr. Prtiion. Have there been any bills introduced that you know 
of on this matter? 

Mr. Berringer. Our Delegates are always introducing bills, but 
they die. There is too much opposition. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield there? I would like to say that is 
not peculiar to Alaska. We lose bills that are introduced by Members 
of the Congress from the States. 

Mr. Berrincer. I appreciate that, but I think that you are consider- 
able benefit to the people of your State by being here. I doubt if 
they would get as many through if you were not here. That is why 
you continue to be sent back. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Delegate from Alaska is pretty active on your 
behalf. I would say we have put through this session a dozen bills he 
has prompted. 

Mr. Berrincer. If we had two Bartletts, we would probably get 
twice as many. 

Mr. Prtiion. What has been the objection on the part of the United 
States Government in the Fish and Wildlife Service to the granting 
to the people of Alaska the right to administer their own laws with 
respect to the fishery? Iam a new member of this committee. 

Mr. Berrincer. Of course, you must realize I am in no position 
to know. It could only be conjecture. 
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Mr. Prtxi10n. That is all I expect you to give us. 

Mr. Bertinerr. I think that the most of it is a matter of lack of 
interest. You men have many responsibilities and many matters to 
study concerning your constituent’s affairs. That is why you are 
here. You do not have the time to go into the details of all of our 
problems in Alaska. That is why we want two United States Sena- 
tors and a Representative here to do that for us and to give you the 
true facts rather than a layman like us coming down here and taking 
up your time in hearings telling about our emotions and how we feel 
about things. You want to deal with facts that representation here 
can give you, which you can depend upon. Until we have that, | 
doubt there is going to be much interest in Alaska. 

Mr. Pruuon. Thank you. 

Mr. Westianb. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. WesTLANpb. Since you mentioned the State of Washington, I 
would like to know what your opinion would be on this question: 
If Alaska were a State, do you believe that your State Legislature 
would prohibit fishermen from my State from coming there any 
fishing commercially ¢ 

Mr. Berrincer. I am not an attorney, but I doubt if that would 
be possible. And even if it were possible, I cannot conceive of such 
a thing. 

You know a great portion of the population of Alaska comes from 
the State of Washington. You know union affiliations and the capi- 
tal affiliations and all of that. I cannot conceive of such a thing. 

Mr. Westianpb. Do you think the placing of such restrictions would 
be, in a business way of speaking, impossible? 

Mr. Berrinoer. I cannot conceive of that. I think we would have 
a better relationship between Alaska and Seattle if we were a State. 
You know what the feeling is now, and why. Because we are a step- 
child we feel we are being abused all the time. 

Mr. West Lanp. I believe Seattle and Alaska and the State of Wash- 
ngton and Alaska would work very closely together. 

Mr. Berrineer. They would fine. You would gain a lot of support 
as well as Alaska. Our interests are one. They are common to both. 

Mr. Pinxi0N. In other words, Mr. Bettinger, you would have no 
objection to a bill turning over the right to administer the fisheries 
to Alaska with restrictions against discrimination ? 

Mr. Berrincer. I have appeared before such hearings, and I would 
be glad to appear again. 

Mr. Pixon. Fine. 

Mr. Berrrncer. I hope that such an occasion will arise. 

Mr. Pruui0on. Fine. By the way, I will be very happy to support 
such a bill. 

Mr. Berrincer. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Farrington? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Bettinger, for your statement. 

Mr. Berrincer. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Congressman Magnuson is here, and we will give him 
the opportunity to testify at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DON MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared ae that I would like to read. 

As Congressman at Large from the State of Washington, which is 
tied so closely economically and culturally with the Territory of Al- 
aska, I want to express to you as best I can the reasons why the people 
of the State of Washington, by and large, urge that Alaska be granted 
statehood as soon as possible. 

I have felt for several years that Congress should act favorably on 
Alaskan statehood legislation. And now with the admission of Ha- 
wail to the Union nearly accomplished, of course, I feel even more 
strongly that Alaska should be given the consideration it so richly 
deserves. 

Alaska deserves statehood on a number of counts. First, Alaska is 
one of our two fully incorporated Territories and, as such, bears the 
same relationship to the United States as those previously incorpor- 
ated Territories which became States. Of these there have been 28. 

Although it is true that the Organic Act of Alaska does not ex- 
plicitly promise eventual state ‘hood, the act extended to the Territory 
all provisions of the Constitution not clearly inapplicable. Such 

extension strongly applies eligibility for statehood. 

Another primary argument for statehood lies in Alaska’s strategic 
position. Less than 60 miles of water separate Alaska from Soviet 
territory and in air distance Alaska is on the shortest route between 
New York and Tokyo. 

It is conceded, of course, that statehood would work no modifica- 
tions in military tactics, geography and climate would remain un- 
altered, and our troops would defend Alaska as a Territory with the 
same zeal and skill as they would if Alaska were a State. But as the 
Secretary of Defense stated in 1950, the more stable a local govern- 
ment can be, the more successful would be the control and defense of 
the area in case of sudden attack. 

The Secretary went on to say: 

There can be no question but that in the event of an attack any State would 
be immensely aided in the initial stages of the emergency by the effective use of 
the State and local instrumentalities of law and order. Statehood would un- 
doubtedly give a considerable added measure of strength to the overall defense 
in event of emergency. 

As a factor in foreign policy, statehood would be of inestimable 
benefit. The long postponement of statehood has left this Nation 
open to the charge of imperialism, whether deservedly or not. Al- 
aska’s admission would demonstrate conclusively to a somewhat cyni- 
cal world that the United States is more than eager to recognize 
the political aspirations of its so-called colonials. 

Another major reason for statehood is that the full development 
of Alaska’s resources and the realization of its economic potential 
must await Alaska’s political coming of age. Agricultural progress, 
for example, has been retarded by the existence of obsolete land laws 
and the timidity of Washington bureaucrats. With statehood, Alas- 
ka’s problems would be handled by local authorities. 

Today Alaska does not partic ipate in a number of important Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs. It is barred also from the benefits of the 
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Perhaps the most important determent to progress is the present 
lack of capital in the Territory. With statehood, Alaska with its 
unmatched opportunities for investment would be a magnet for entre- 
yreneurs of every variety. Capitalists are more than willing to do 
usiness with State authorities, but they are reluctant to deal with a 
bureau in Washington, and with capital will come people. 

Not the least important argument for statehood is that the people 
and the Legislature of Washington want it. In October of 1946 
Alaskans voted 3 to 2 in favor of becoming full-fledged members of 
the American Union. And just recently the Alaskan Territorial Leg 
islature voted unanimously in favor of statehood. 

I hope this committee will not be content with a new flag containing 
19 stars, but that it will help us provide a new flag containing 50 stars, 
with the 50th being for the State of Alaska. 

The citizens of the Territory are able and willing to pay whatever 
financial obligations are imposed and will shoul ler the burdens of 
statehood in such a manner as to make the members of this committee 
proud that they saw fit to invite Alaska into our great family of States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sayvor. Thank you. Are there any questions? Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Reean. No, 

Mr. Aspinauy, No. 

Mr. Sayior. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. RoGeErs. No. 

Mr. Sayior. Mr. Farrington ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think the witness made the statement that 28 
States had been incorporated Territories. 

Mr. Magnuson. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Farrrneron. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Maanuson. The principle is the same. 

Mr. Sayior. The principle is still the same. Alaska has served its 
apprenticeship and, I believe, is entitled to statehood. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sartor. The next witness we have is Mrs. W. E. Dunkle. Mrs. 
Dunkle, will you please identify yourself and tell us where you are 
from and whom you represent ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. E. DUNKLE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Dunkter. I am just a plain housewife, and I have lived for 18 
years in Alaska, and I only represent myself, I guess. 

Mr. Savior. Where do you live now? 

Mrs. Dunk Ee. Partly in Alaska and partly here. 

Mr. Saywor. Where do you live in Alaska ? 

Mrs. Dunktr. In Anchorage. I have a husband who likes to play 
golf in the wintertime, and so far that has not been possible in what 
we hope is going to be the State of Alaska. 

I was in Alaska continuously during World War II, and the only 
reason I feel justified in taking up your time is to perhaps correct 
an impression that may have been given that because we were not a 
State we were not doing all we could, or would not do all we could, 
in any future crisis. That is not so. The majority of the people of 
Alaska are citizens of the United States and fully cognizant of their 
responsibilities. 
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We, I am sure, whether we have statehood or not, can be counted on 
to do all in our power as any other American citizen in any other 
State. 

I think that sense of responsibility entitled us even more to the right 
of statehood. 

We have been singularly fortunate in our representatives in Wash- 
ington. Delegate Dimond, Judge Dimond now, and Mr. Bartlett 
have done a wonderful job for us regardless of—I am a Republican by 
the way. But to show that there is no sense of party politics in our 
desire for statehood. 

In talking to a former director of the University Farm near Fair- 
banks, he brought out certain things that I had not known before: 
the way the University Farm dealt with the problem of permafrost 
by plowing a place that was considered worthless bog, by knowing 
their problem, and by dealing with it, by plowing and destroying the 
insulation, they also destroyed the permafrost and grew very mi arvel- 
ous crops on that particular piece of wasteland. I mention wasteland 
because it has been talked of so much. 

Another thing of the same sort. I believe in the State of Iowa they 
grow corn that you sing about, and you have to stand on a chair to 
measure it. We have no chairs high enough nor people tall enough 
in Alaska to illustrate how high our peas grow. And they are won- 
derful peas. Iam told that the same var iety is grown in various States 
and grows to a height of 2 or 3 feet. In Ak iska they grow to a height 
of 8 or 9 feet. If any of you are familiar with agriculture and with 
peas in particular, you will know that a pea grows a little bit at a 
time, and has a flower and produces a pod, and grows a little bit more, 
and has another flower and produces another pod. So you can see we 
have perhaps 3 or 4 times the crop that you might get in a comparable 
situation in 1 of the 48 States. 

Mr. Sayior. I think you are conservative in the height to which 
you have your pea vines growing, because I have heard that the sy grow 
as high as 15 feet. 

Mrs. Dunxtx. I have no personal knowledge of it, so I will not 
attempt to say. 

Reference has been made recently to interest taken in magnetite 
iron ore at Kluckwan and the presence of ferroalloys that we have for 
the production of high-grade steel. 

No mention so far, I believe, has been made of the presence in 
Alaska of certain rare mineral, zirconium. We have deposits of that 
there which have so far not been explored. 

I feel that people who know of these things intimately, just as it is 
in your neighbor’s backyard or something of that sort, are much more 
competent to deal with their affairs than someone at a great distance 
who has not been to Alaska and does not know the Territory. 

Another source—Mr. Sundborg in giving an exhaustive and compre- 
hensive study of our opportunities and resources in Alaska, mentioned 
peat, but I do not believed that he mentioned peat moss. 

We are still importing, I believe, from Canada, quite considerable 
quantities of peat moss, which, again, if you know anything about 
agriculture, is a source of humus in soil conditioning, and one of the 
unexplored things in Alaska. Another one of its resources. And not 
only peat moss, but many other kinds of moss that have so far received 
no attention at all. 
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Secretary McKay the other day here mentioned opportunity—that 
is what we all of us want—and that the present administration wants 
to give. I think the present administration has a very great oppor- 
tunity itself to give the 49th star or the 50th star. Two more would 
look beautiful on that flag. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mrs. Dunkle. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think we ought to tell her there are 1 or 2 farmers 
on this committee. 

Mrs. Dunk E. I hoped there were. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Reean. No questions. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsprnaLL. No questions. 

Mr. Sayitor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. No, thank you. 

Mr. Sayuor. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartterr. I want to thank you for the statement, Mrs. Dunkle. 

Mr. Saywor. For the first time since I have been a member of this 
committee we have the opportunity of having two brothers speak on 
a bill. We heard Congressman Hagen’s brother, who is a resident of 
Alaska, speak in behalf of the bill, and we are privileged at this time to 
have our colleague, Mr. Hagen, speak in behalf of the bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee, my name 
is Representative Harold C. Hagen, of Crookston, Minn., representing 
the Ninth District of Minnesota, which happens to be the area in the 
United States with the northernmost point of any area of the conti- 
nental United States. 

I am particularly interested in this bill because so many people from 
Minnesota, and particularly from my own district, have visited Alaska. 
Many of them have traveled to Alaska, and liking the country and 
seeing its great possibilities, have stayed in Alaska. So I believe that 
Minnesota has more connection perhaps with Alaska than most all 
of the other States excepting, perhaps, Washington. 

I was in Alaska in 1945 with a subcommittee of this committee, 
and we traveled over most of the country. And as a member of the 
subcommittee then, I made it a point in all of the hearings we held 
throughout Alaska to try to determine whether there was an advantage 
or disadvantage in the operation of the affairs of Alaska from Wash- 
ington. And in every hearing we clearly established the fact that 
long-distance operation in attempting to operate and run a country of 
that size, and with the opportunities there, from Washington was very 
detrimental to the progress and advancement of the country—the red 
tape, the bureaucratic delays in Washington really hampered progress. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield there / 

Mr. Hagen. Yes; glad to. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If Alaska does become a State, still 85 or 90 percent 
of it will be federally controlled. Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sayvor. That is right. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. How would you improve the situation on that 85 or 
90 percent that would still be under the Interior Department ! 

Mr. Hacen. We are disregarding for the moment the 85 percent of 
the Federal ownership in the Alaska area if it becomes a State. The 
—— g 15 percent will develop and progress, if that is the amount 

hat would be under the ownership and control of the State, far greater 
than they would now. Because even now in any part of Ali ska which 
is not federally controlled or owned, or even if it is, there are many, 
many problems that have to be decided or conside red in W ashington, 
or by the Washington representatives in Alaska, and then their deci- 
sion or polici ies would be considered here. 

We found up there during these hearings, and we found it since, 
that many dozens of enterprises, people with capital, corporations 
who wanted to establish a business, a factory, or an industry in 
Alaska, have after months and months of delay, irritations, and 
change of policy, decided it is not worth the price and is not worth 
the effort. So they pulled out of their plans to go in there with 
many new industries and development. Now that is an established 
fact, and the people from Alaska can give you many instances of 
that. 

Mr. Farrineron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hagen. Glad to. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Is it not true also that if Alaska becomes a State 
and had representation in the United States Senate, it would be in 
infinitely better position to obtain legislation and appropriations nec- 
essary to develop the State and the areas that are continued under 
the control of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Hacen. I fully agree with that statement. As a matter of 
fact, if they had Representatives, 2 in the Senate and 1 in the House, 
those men would be of great assistance, as we ourselves are in attempt- 
ing to build up the economy and business of our own States and our 
own districts. 

So it just does not work out—this long-distance operation. If you 
had a business in Texas, you would not try to operate it from New 

“ngland or Boston. At least you would not be running down there 
every 6 months, and you would not have an office there and an office 

1 New England and attempt to run a business or a corporation or 

dentine You must be on the ground when you do those things. 
So it does not work. 

If you have a business in Carolina, you do not try to run it from 
Washington, and so on. So it is just good business to be close at 
hand when you try to develop a country and have people who know 
the local conditions and are sympathetic to its development. 

Now the economy of Alaska, the business and industry, even so 
today is perhaps far greater than a great majority of the Thirteen 
Colonies when they were taken into the Union as an associated Nation 
and group. As a matter of fact, the per-capita income of Alaska 
today was far in excess of any of the Thirteen Colonies. The com- 
merce and business of Alaska today and what it will be in 1954 
actually is far greater than a great majority of the Thirteen Colonies. 
As a matter of fact, in the case of New York State alone the popula- 
tion of New York in 1788 was less, or about 300,000 people. Alaska 
today and in 1954 compares very favorably with that population for 
this reason: In Alaska we have young people. The average age of 
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people going up to Alaska is less than 30 years of age, from 20 to 
30 years. They are people who are builders. They : are pioneers, 
adventurers; they are willing to gamble on a security and gamble on 
a business and an opportunity. So the percentage of peop sle 1 in Als aska 
today and in 1954 and 1956 is a young, aggressive, able type of people, 


— 


and it compares very ably and favorably with New York State in 
1878. 

I venture to say it was just about the same number of people between 
20 and 30 years of age in New York State or any other of the Thirteen 
Colonies in 1778 as compared to the same population in Alaska today. 

So if they should get statehood in the near future, they would go 
ahead very rapidly. It is just like the young couple getting married. 
People say, “How can they make it?” They just get married. They 
do not have much of anything. But, gentlemen, after a year or two 
they progress and develop and make a great success of their lives 
because they are on their own and have initiative and determination to 
go ahead. 

Or it might be like the young fellow who was under the wing of 
his father for years. He is under his father’s protection and wing, 
but that chap gets ous on his ma and surprises a lot of people and 
makes good, oftentimes much better than the father made out. It 
is a somewhat similar situation in the case of a State. 

One other thing. Alaska is a critical area and the location of 
Alaska to us in this country—Delaware, New York, Montana, Minne- 

sota, or any other place—it is the most important area to us in our 
protection. Of any place in our own country, in fact, of any place in 
the North American continent, Alaska is the most critical area. It 
is the closest to Russia. It is a point which could be a place of ad- 
vance by an enemy some day. So it needs the counsel, the advice, and 
the cooperation and help of 2 Senators and 1 Congressman more than 
any other State in the Union, in my opinion, for the benefit and wel- 
fare and security of New York State, Mississippi, Minnesota, and all 
the other parts of our own country. So in that respect I think it is 
essential and desirable that they get statehood as soon as possible. 

That is about my story in brief. I know you have been given all 
the facts and arguments about this matter, but I just want to go on 
record as strongly favoring statehood at the earliest possible time. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Hagen, for your presentation in be 
half of this bill. 

The next witness we have is Mrs. Mildren Hermann. Mrs. Her- 
mann is from Juneau. She is secretary of the Alaska statehood com- 
mittee. I understand that she is a practicing attorney in Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF MILDRED R. HERMANN, SECRETARY, ALASKA 
STATEHOOD COMMITTEE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. Hermann. Thank you, Mr. Saylor and members of the com 
mittee. 

By way of further introducing myself, and in a manner of qualify 
ing myself to speak on the subject that I have been delegated to speak 
on, I would like to say that I have been a resident of Alaska for al- 
most 34 years. I was one of those people who came up to stay a yea 
and remained for a lifetime. 
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I have reared a family in Alaska. I have studied law in Alaska, I 
have been admitted to practice law in Alaska, I have practiced law 
in Alaska since 1934, with a short interlude during the war years in 
which I was OPA director for Alaska. 

In the course of my residence in Alaska I have traveled to every 
section of the Territory. There is not a town of major importance in 
the Territory that I have not visited. There is not a section of the 
Territory with whose economy I am not intimately familiar. 

For that reason I have been asked to talk to you today on the sub- 
ject of whether or not Alaska can support statehood. 

Three questions seem always to arise whenever the matter of state- 
hood for Alaska is considered. Our ancient enemies who have op- 
posed every vestige of self-government for Alaska since we became 
an American possession, raise always these three questions. 

“Now is not the time.” They say that whether we are asking for an 
elective Governor, or whether we are asking for improved territorial 
government in some form, or whether we are asking for statehood. 

They say next: “This is not the act. It is not a good act. We 
should not give you this. We should not give you statehood under 
this sort of act. ‘It will hamper your development.” 

And last they say that Alaska cannot afford statehood. 

Now I think there are some people, probably on this committee, 
who are genuinely of the opinion that Alaska cannot support state- 
hood and who are anxious to be conv inced, perhaps that it can. And 
my job today is to tell this committee as accurate ‘ly as I can, and to 
substantiate it with figures, that Alaska can support statehood and 
Alaska is willing to support statehood. 

In presenting these figures to you, which have been compiled from 
authentic sources in the Ter ritory, I do so with this explanation: The 
figures that I am going to give you are, in the main, those that point 
to the increased costs of government under statehood. 

I would like all of you to remember that Alaska today is supporting 
a very effectively functioning Territorial government. We have 
already in Alaska all the great programs that come under the Social 
Security Act. We are supporting public welfare to the extent of $3 
million a year. Our public school system is being supported this year 
to the extent of almost $11 million. Our public ‘health program, our 
programs relating to the general development of the Territory are 
already organized and adequately financed. Appropriations from 
the Territorial treasury this year for the fisheries department, which 
supplements the work of Fish and Wildlife in the Department of the 
Interior, run to well over half a million dollars. 

So that we already are supporting most of the functions of State 
Government, and I am just going to talk to you about the cost of those 
which we will have to support which are now Federally controlled. 

First among these is the Fish and Wildlife Service. Your bill 
which we have under consideration transfers to us the operation of 
most of the functions of the Fish and Wildlife Service. We estimate 
that it will require $1.5 million to carry out the program which will 
become a part of the State of Alaska’s responsibility now being carried 
on by the Fish and Wildlife Service. That figure is taken from the 
figures submitted by the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Alaska in his annual budget to the National Government, with certain 
deductions made from it to cover those expenses which are now being 
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borne partly by us and partly by the Federal Government and which 
will continue to be borne by the Federal Government. 

For instance, we get a rebate on this fish and wildlife through the 
fees, the licenses, al all of these things, amounting to almost $500,000, 
which constitutes a part of their program which is self-supporting 
and which even the Federal Government does not get. 

We would also receive in the way of a Federal grant from the Fed- 
eral Government for fish and wildlife services approximately $200,000, 
which is in keeping with similar grants that are given to some other 
State carrying on the functions of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

So that we have placed the amount that would be required by the 
Government of Alaska as a State for the fish and wildlife work at 
approximately $1.5 million. 

Now I will be prepared to answer any question you people may want 
to ask about that later, for I have the figures here. 

Another thing that we would have to take over in case we became « 
State, if and when we become a State, is the judiciary of Alaska. I 
have placed that estimate at $600,000 per annum. 

Now I expect I will have people disputing that, but I want to ex- 
plain to you that while we at the present time have 4 courts in Alaska, 
4 judicial districts, and 4 Federal courts, under statehood we could 
very well get along with 3. When we have achieved our destiny as 
a State, the Federal Government must always maintain one Federal 
court in Alaska because there are so many problems that are strictly 
Federal problems that must be determined in a Federal court that 
much of the business will remain under Federal control. 

We feel that one Federal court in Alaska, covering all of Alaska 
and perhaps sitting at different places in Alaska, can take care of the 
Federal cases which will arise, and that, will be approximately one- 
fourth of the business that is being handled by our courts at the present 
time. 

So that when we settle down to cases on the matter, we can handle 
the judicial business of Alaska with 3 State courts located in the 3 
most populous areas of the Territory, and in some cases, serving more 
or less as the old circuit riders did in moving to the other communi- 
ties when business warranted. In fact, some of our judges are doing 
that right now. Judge Folta not only holds court in the Juneau area 
but moves to Ketchikan when he is needed down there, and other 
similar management of the court business is apparent. 

There is another matter that I want to take up in regard to the fact 
I have cut the expense for the Federal courts down to $600,000. I am 
taking, first, the fact that we will have only the three courts. I am 
taking also into consideration, which I hope I am not out of line in 
doing, the fact that I do not believe the Federal Government, once we 
become a State, is going to turn back to us the support of all the 
prisoners that have been sent out under the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government to serve their terms in various penitentiaries in the 
States. That item is $525,000 for the support of Federal prisoners 
in the last year. 

We know that in time we will develop a case load of prisoners, but 
we do not expect to start with it on that basis. For that reason we 
have reduced that amount. 

There is the further fact Alaska created at the last Territorial leg- 
islature a Territorial police force which will take over a great deal 
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of the law enforcement in the Territory. We have appropriated 
$200,000 already for the administrative expenses of the Territorial 
police force and have made available $750,000 more from the gas-tax 
fund, which is devoted principally to road building and maintenance 
of roads and airfields, and which in the past has supported the high- 
way patrol. The new police force is an expansion of the highway 
patrol and gives us an enforcement agency much superior to the high- 
way patrol. 

That enables us, or will enable us when we have statehood, to elimi- 
nate that item which is now charged up as United States marshal’s 
salaries, and that brings us still further down in reducing the expense 
of the courts. 

Next, we have the expense of care of the insane, which is now borne 
by the Federal Government. The bill that we have under consider- 
ation provides that the Federal Government will continue the care of 
those insane persons who already have been committed to institutions 
in the States, and that means that we will start our statehood without 
that case load which is already being carried by the Federal Govern- 
ment. So that we are estimating as the beginning of our expense 
needed for that element $250,000, which we feel will be fully adequate 
for the first few years of state hood. 

Mr. Pituion. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might just interrupt for 
a moment to ask to be excused. But before leaving, I would like to 
state that the witness is making a very fine presentation, factual, good 
analysis of the situation. I am just sorry I cannot stay. I want to 
compliment her on her fine presentation so far. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Mr. Pillion. 

Mrs. Hermann. Another item of expense that we have figured into 
our budget as an added expense incident to statehood is that of the 
building and maintenance of State buildings for our various institu- 
tions, for instance, prisons, insane asylums, and other buildings that 
will have to be erected, and our public buildings for offices and so 
on that we will need. We have set aside for that amount in our esti- 
mate of the increased cost of statehood the sum of $5 million, which we 
will amortize over the period of 20 years at interest at 4 percent, and 
that brings us to about $355,000 per year. So that we have arrived 
ata figure—I have left out the communications and transportations. 
Pardon me. 

We feel that it will require $4 million to enable us to participate in 
the Federal highway program on the basis that it is participated in 
by other States, and we have added that as another item of expense 
under statehood. 

‘The Federal Government, as probably all of you know, through the 
Alaska Road Commission and the Bureau of Public Roads does most 
of the road building in Alaska. However, we do have a department 
of highway, the highway engineer’s office, which handles certain 
yhases of the work, And so to some extent we are supporting a road- 
uilding program now—not to the extent of $4 million, let me say 
quickly, but we do estimate that our contribution, $4 million, and the 
amount available to us under the Federal Highway Act will be ade- 
quate to keep us maintaining roads and building new ones as they are 
needed. 
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The total amount that I have reached, then, as the basis for increased 
expense due to having a State instead of a Territory government runs 
to $6,779,000, just under $7 million. 

Mr. D’ Ewart. Per year? 

Mrs. Hermann. Per year. Approximately—and because I like to 
deal in round figures—ap proximately $14 million biennium. 

I did not include in my estimate when I was speaking to you the 
increased cost in operating the Governor's office, the executive branch 
of the government, which comes to $50,000, under the record shown in 
the last Bureau of the Budget, per year. 

The Territory, as you probably know, has already been supplying 
a considerable amount of money for the oper: ation of the executive 
branch of the government. The appropriation this year was $58,000. 

Now those are the figures on which we predicate our belief of what 
statehood would cost. 

I might say in this connection, and I do want to make it clear to 
this committee, that I have been talking on this subject a long time. I 
started in 1947 when the committee, this same committee, but dif- 
ferent members, visited Alaska and held the hearings there on state- 
hood and its probable cost. At that time we had no financial struc- 
ture that was worthy of the name. We financed our government on 
the basis of how the red salmon ran and how much liquor people drank, 
and that was almost the total source of our revenues at the time. Of 
course, they drank considerable and the salmon ran pretty well 
| laughter], and we were not doing too badly at the time. 

sut the only thing I could do at that time was to point out the un- 
taxed categories of business, of tax sources that were available to us 
in the event that we did get statehood. 

I came back here in 1950 and testified before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs in the Senate, and at that time we had a 
tax structure. We had passed in 1949 a basic tax program consisting 
of the property tax, the business licence tax, and the Territorial in- 
come tax. And we had a good tax structure on which to found our 
statehood costs. 

However, at that time we still were under the necessity of estimating 
what we h: ad. We had not had a full year’s collection from the income 
tax, the business-license tax had not yet gone into effect, and the prop- 
erty tax was in the courts being litigated right and left by the people 
who wanted to throw it out; and at that time I made the statement 
before the Senate committee that we had enough money within the 
framework of the tax structure which we already had to finance 
statehood and that I was confident that would prove to be the case. 

I had not idea at that time how much money we were going to get 

1 from those tax programs. We know now. We have had time to 
sce. 

We estimated that the income-tax program would bring us in 
between 4144 and 5 million a biennium. Actually, it brought in last 
biennium $12,500,000, and the entire income of the Territory from all 
tax sources last biennium was $31 million. 

Now, our legislature had made us appropriations amounting to about 
$21 million, and we had therefore—and we are very proud of it even 
to this day—a very excellent surplus in the Territorial treasury. 

I have here before me the statement of the Territorial treasurer 
concerning the financial situation of the Territory as of April 1, 1953, 
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and we have a balance of $12,515,552.18 in the treasury on April 1, 
1953. 

Of that $1214 million—because I still like to speak in round num- 
bers—at least $6 million is surplus. It was money that we accumu- 
lated and did not spend in the biennium which has just ended. 

We shall have another surplus this year. The legislature this year 
has appropriated a total of $24,560, 14; 3, and our total income for the 
year is estimated at approximately $30 million. So we have money 
that can support statehood. 

Mr. Barrierr. May I interrupt right there? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. You said the income forthe year. You really meant 
the biennium / 

Mrs. Hermann. I meant the biennium, pardon me. I get all mixed 
up on this because we do count by biennium and I have to reduce to 
the annual basis and it sometimes gets me confused. 

Now, I am going to estimate for you—this has to be an estimate 
because we are not quite sure of the exact figures in any case—but this 
is what we expect to have by way of income in each year—annual 
income in the next biennium. 

First of all, we shall have current annual tax collection of $14.33 
QOO per year. 

Mr. Asprnatt. You mean by that ad valorem taxes? 

Mrs. Hermann. What did you ask? 

Mr. Asprnati. Tax on property—ad valorem tax? 

Mrs. Hermann. Taxes from income, business-license tax, and all 
other tax sources. I have a list of all the tax bills we have and I am 
going to submit it to you before I leave you so you will have it for your 
record. 

Mr. Asprnauy. All right. 

Mrs. Hermann. But the part that we are allocating to the year 1953 
is $14,331,000. 

Then we shall have from the Publiof seal fisheries, under the terms 
of this act which you have drafted for us, a revenue of approximately 
$1,600,000 per year. Now, that sounds like it is pretty big, but I 
think you will find it will hold up in view of the figures that will be 
presented to you. This, of course, is a fluctuation item and subject 
to changes, up or down, due to market conditions. 

By 1 955 we shall have from the sale of timber in Alaska $238,000, 
which represents the actual portion that comes to the Territory, plus 
10 percent, which comes back for roads and trails; and we have taken 
‘the same figure that we used in 1950, because so far we have found 
no one able to dispute it, for the leases, stumpage, royalties, sale of 
State lands, etc, of approximately $500,000. 

Now, you must remember, too, that once we become a State we will 
receive back fines and forfeitures and money of that sort in our judi- 
ciary which now goes to the Federal Government, and we have esti- 
mated that at $200,000. 

Our total annual revenues on the basis of this, are approximately 
$16,869,000. That includes your taxes and the other sources of revenue 
not included in the tax structure. Those things, let me repeat, are sub- 
ject to fluctuation. We might not get all of ‘that, we might get more 
than that. For instance, if the pulp mill by 1955 is bringing us an 
income of $238,000 from the sale of that timber, added to that we may 
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safely expect a very considerable amount from the income tax that the 
individual workers in the pulp mill will add to our income, and also 
further considerable income from the business license tax which the 
operators of the pulp mill will pay to the Territory. 

We have not included these in our estimate. So actually I have a 
feeling that we are still considerably under our possible revenues when 
we list them at $16,869,000, for a single year. 

However, if that is not enough tax money to support Alaska, we have 
potential sources of tax revenue that have not yet been touched. 

ned gasoline tax is a 2-cent tax, which brings us in $1,250,000 per 
year. We could double that gasoline tax and still be below the national 
een ti and, therefore, add another $1,250,000 a year to our revenues. 

We have a tobacco tax, a cigarette tax, which brings us $750,000 
per year in taxes, which is at the present time earmarked for school 
construction. We could raise that to 5 cents, which most of the mer- 
chants charge anyway, because they do not like to fool around with 
pennies, and have $500,000 more in revenue. 

Now, unfortunately, we suffered a setback in the repeal of our gen- 
eral property tax by the last legislature, but that by no means pre- 
cludes that as a source of revenue in case we do get stuck and have to 
have more money, which I do not think we will. 

Likewise, we have no severance tax in Al: iska, which in most States 
where mining and the depletion of natural resources by other means 
occurs, is levied as a matter of course. So we still have untouched 
money tax sources. 

Now that is why I have had the courage, perhaps the audacity—I do 
not know—to say that we have ample means to finance statehood. 

The only other study in regard to the cost of statehood of which I 
am aware is one which all of you gentlemen, I am sure, have in your 
files, in a little document called The Case Against Statehood for 
Alaska, prepared by Allen Shattuck, and I am sure sent to every mem- 
ber of the legislature and the Senate. 

Mr. Shattuck i is a very fine old gentleman from Juneau, and we are 
all very fond of him. U nfortunately, his figures will not stand up, 
and I am going to take at this time a moment of your time to point out 
why they ‘will not stand up. 

In the first place, Mr. Shattuck has set up $2,500,000 for fish and 
wildlife, taking no consideration at all of the fact that over $500,000 
of that money is provided by fees and licenses and sale of furs which 
are confiscated, and so on and so forth, which comes back to the State 
anyway, and another $200,000 is by Federal grant as in other States. 

Then, also, he has failed to take into consideration that we already 
are appropriating over $500,000 to the bureau of fisheries in Alaska, 
which supplements the work of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
which would therefore reduce it by that amount. 

Next, Mr. Shattuck has put in the sum of $987,000 for operation 
of the courts which, as I have explained to you, does not meet my 
figure, for the reason that I have reduced the number of courts to 3, 
whereas he is planning to carry on the 4 courts and probably has not 
taken into consideration that when we set up a Federal court one- 
fourth of the business will be handled by it. 

Mr. Shattuck has another item of $2 million for the support of 
native schools in Alaska which he says we will take over when we 
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become a State. That item is carried in the appropriation bill of 
the legislature among the items of $11 million for the support of 
schools. In other words, the department of education has already 
anticipated that expense, put its request in the budget, and it is in- 
cluded in that item. We will not take them all over at once. It 
will be a gradual process and not a year-to-year regular annual 
expense. 

Now, also we had passed at the last session of the legislature a bill 
which provides that we shall take over the administration of public 
welfare for the Indians just as we are for the white people of Alaska, 
under the same condition as it is handled by other States having an 
Indian population. So that is another item that can be eliminated 
from his budget. 

Also, Mr. Shattuck had an item of $150,000 for counties, of which 
he says we shall have to have at least four. 

Now, up in Alaska we do not believe in counties. We think you 
people that are stuck with them out here are supporting a very quaint 
and obsolete anachronism. They duplicate both city and State gov- 
ernment functions, and they should be abolished. But probably, as 
long as politics remains what it is, they will not be abolished in the 
States. We think we do not have to set them up, and it is not our 
intention to do so, and they are not included in the budget which I 
have set for financing statehood anything for county government. 

We will hope to have a decentralized government. with branch 
offices in the larger communities handling the immediate problems 
of that community, but not a duplication of country government as 
you know it in the States. So we have eliminated that item entirely. 

We have also eliminated the item of $300,000 which Mr. Shattuck 
has set up for police system because we e already have provided for 
that in the budget or the appropriation bill which I have just dis- 
cussed with you, and that will not be an additional expense incident 
to statehood. 

Mr. Shattuck and I disagree to some extent on the amount that 
should be set up for public roads administration; and that, I think, 
is because: he has failed to take into consideration the amount that 
is now being spent by our own highway engineer’s office, and also the 

gas tax fund which is at the present time earmarked for road and 
airfield construction. 

We are not quite in accord on our upkeep of public buildings. He 
has fixed it at $500,000 and I at $355,000. For the Governor’s office 
and the legislative expense we are approximately the same. 

We are, though, very, verv different in the matter of what the 
Territorial income is. Mr. Shattuck has fixed it at $20 million per 
biennium, and the tax collectoor says it is $30 million. So the differ- 
ence that you find in those figures and mine are well explainable in 
these various items which I have given to you. 

Now I want to present as table 1 for your record the statement from 
the Territorial treasury concerning our balance as of March 3, 1950. 
Mr. Saytor. Without objection, it will be received in the record. 

Mrs. Hermann. I have also as table 2 to present for your considera- 
tion a statement of the appropriations made by the last session of the 
legislature , totaling $24.560,143.24. 

Mr. Saytor. Without objection, that will be admitted in the record. 

Mrs. Hermann. Then, as table 4, I want to present for your con- 
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sideration the figures taken from the department of taxation showing 
the estimated revenue for the ensuing biennium, 1953 to 1955. 

Mr. Sartor. Without objection, table 3 will be admitted as part 
of the record. 

Mrs. Hermann. That amount is $29,855,500. 

Then, as a final offer of an exhibit, 1 will hand to you my own pet 
sonal estimate of the revenues which the Territory will have available 
for governmental purposes for the biennium of 1953-55, including in 
the event that it becomes a State the revenues from the seal fisheries 
and others. 

Mr. Sayvor. Without objection, table 4 will be made a part of the 
record. 

(Tables 1.2.3, and 4 are as follows:) 

Taste 1.—Territory of Alaska, treasurer's office, Juneau—Statement of the 


general condition of the Territory, Mar. 81, 1958 


Sank balances as of Mar. 31, 1953 $13, 532, 465. 79 
Less outstanding warrants z 1, 016, 9138. 61 
Treasurer’s net cash balance 12, 515, 552. 18 
Less special funds and funds incorporated in the general fund 
Which are not available for the general operation of the Terri 
tory E- 4, 269, 471. 41 
Balance of cash in the general fund 8, 246, OSO. T7 


TABLE 2.—21 st sess., 1953 


General appropriations (H. B. 203) —- #235, 594, 992. 00 
Less nonrecurring agricultural loans (H. B. 
ED “Gekirh cis tck bata tam soberie tei ai ee ass am 200, 000. OO 


$23, 394, 992. OO 
Special appropriations: 
H. B. 130: Legislative investigating com- 


mitte___ doled tedcay Dams noatecasit-saihil ; 75, OOO. 00 
H. B. 71: Alaska Visitors Association____—-~ 80, 000. 00 
H. J. R. 1: Legislative salaries and ex- 

I id iach ah eaten ci pita datas 275, 286. OO 
H. J. R. 2: Memorial plaque____-_-__- a 500. 00 
Police force_____-_ a ES : 200, 000. 00 


~ 630, 786. 00 


Deticiency appropriations: 














H. B. 12: Empire Printing Co......_.-... 13, 967. 90 

H. B. 35: Audit (1951-52) ___-- - 20, 000. 00 

H. B. 37: Department of taxation os 182, 000. 00 

H. B. 42: Legal services (strike) cs 2, 772. 59 

H. B. 145: Alaska Office Building_____-~~- 6, 000. 00 

H. B. 146: Territorial Building (repairs) 8, 182. 66 

S. B. 11: Individual (S. R.) aicccdiel a 130. 00 

S. B. 12: Individual (S. R.) 62. 00 

S. B. 24: Individual (S. R.)-------- ‘ 575. 00 

S. B. 30: Alaska Building (financing) 275, 000. 00 

§..B.. GO: Vital etatisties..2.. 1 24i.... 6, 000. 00 

S. B. 96: Accounting service______- 250. 00 

S. B. 119: Miscellaneous items (bounties, 

O665? Secs Seis nied > 19, 425. 09 
~ - - 534, 365. 24 
Biennial total___.-.-~- = Se ee 24, 560, 148. 24 
pS | ee oe ee ee eS ee 12, 185, 071. 62 
Biennial total excluding deficiency appropriations a ee 23, 825. 778. 00 
Annual total excluding deficiency appropriations . 11, 912, S89. 00 


32915—58——18 
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TABLE 4 
Revenues 
Current annual tax collections $14, 331, 000 
Pribilof seal fisheries, 50 percent net receipts (H. R. 2684, 
ae ae Ce : - ss 1, 600, 000 
Forest receipts (1955) by 
Sale of timber é oe “it 238, 000 
Lease, stumpage, royalties, and sale of State lands U0, OOO 
Fines and forfeitures : 200, OOO 
Total, annual revenues 16, S69, OOO 


Potential sources of revenue to augment above if needed: 


Doubling gasoline tax (from 2 cents to 4 cents) 1, 250, 000 
Tobacco tax (from 3 cents to 5 cents) FOO, 000 
Property tax 500, OO 
Total » 98A0, OOO 
Grand total 19, 119, 000 
Mr. WestianpD. What is that figure ’ 
Mrs. Hermann. That figure I had includes the potential reve 


hat we could levy upon. The actual revenue is $16,869,000 per annum 
The potential is $19,119,000 per annum. 

Mr. WrestLanp. Thank you. 

Mrs. HERMANN. Now. I am going to throw myself opel fol que 
ons here whenever you want to ask them, but I still have a few 
marks that I want to make in connection with statehood for Alaska 

And that is, since I have been a member of this Alaska Statehood 
Committee, I have had an opportunity to study the matter as I think 

probably hot available toa reat many people. 

I have helped prepare the various reports that we have gotten out 
to the legislature and to others showing the status of the Territorial 
economy and the reasons for statehood. 

Actually there is no reason why Alaska should not have statehood 
Whatever the cost—and I am estimating it as $7 million a year in 
addit ion to what we are now paying for our Territorial vovernment— 
that is not an insuperable burden for a country so rich as ours. 

Certainly you must have become aware, in the time that you have 
sat here listening to this testimony at this hearing on the history of 
Alaska, the opportunities of Alaska, the resources of Alaska, and all 
the other splendid testimony that has been given, that Seward’s Ice 
Box has really become the treasure chest of the Nation, and that all 
it really needs is to unlock it with statehood and give it to the world 

We think we have done all that we can do to show you that we are 
ready for statehood. We pay our taxes to the Federal Government 


Ly 


though there is a quaint old theory, or there was once back in 1776 
that taxation without representation is tyranny. 

We send our sons to fight for this country, as we should and as we 
are proud todo. We buy the war bonds. We do everything that yor 
people in the States are doing to show your loyalty to this great 
country of ours. 

We feel that we have eminently qualified for statehood. We want 
you to open the door and let us come in. You can help us and we can 
help you. 
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And we are in that position that Robert Service must have felt like 
hen he wrote that line of poetry, that verse of poetry 

lbreaming of men who will bless me, 

(of women esteeming me good; 

(of children born in my borders, 

Of radiant womanhood ; 

Of cities arising to stature; of fame like a flag unfurled ; 

While I pour the wealth of my riches in the eager lap of the world 

Mr. Sartor. Mrs. Hermann, I must say to you that [ am going to 

nvestigate Bob Bartlett to find out what his military background 
has been. You know, what little I know about military tacties calls 
for a long period of bombardment before the invasion. And we have 
been bombarded here by competent witnesses for the past 3 days, and 
I might say that I will place you as the invasion forces come to take 
nna: 

I think that you have done an excellent job in at least convincing 
better than I have been before, even myself, and I am sure even Mr. 
Regan, who sits here as one who sort of looked askance at this busi 
ness of Alaska—when you actually bring it down to a dollar-and-cents 
basis, I think you may have Mr. Regan on the defensive. 

Mr. Reean. I have weakened. 

Mr. Sayvor. I want to congratulate you on your taking the heart out 
of many of the arguments that have been m: ade heretofore by people, 
not only who have been opposed to statehood, but who have been op- 
anal to statehood for some of the Territories which are now States. 

Mr. D’Ewart, do you have any questions? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to compliment the witness on making a 
very excellent factual statement to the committee, the kind we like 
to have prese snted to this group. 

Have you any figures on the contributions that are being made at 
this time by the Federal Government to the support of Alaska outside 
of military ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Outside of the military ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 

Mrs. Hermann. I do not have them with me, Mr. D’Ewart. They 
are available, I believe, from the Bureau of the Budget and Mr. 
Bartlett can undoubtedly supply them for you. 

Mr. Bartierr. We can furnish them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Another branch of this committee is making a study 
of State and Territorial-Federal relationships, and one of those items 
is payment in lieu of taxes. That is why I asked that question. I 
will get it from Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Sayxor. Dr. Miller? 

Chairman Miter. Only one question, I note in the population 
analysis of Alaska that there is a very large Federal payroll in Alaska. 
It looks like the most important business up there is the Federal pay- 
roll. Tam wondering if that would be increased or decreased if Alaska 
was given statehood. 

Mrs. Hermann. In view of the showing that we have made here 
this morning, Dr. Miller, I think there could be no question but it 
would be decreased. To what extent the Federal Government will 
continue operations in Alaska after we have statehood—and I say 
“after” instead of “if’—I do not know. But undoubtedly, as has 
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been pointed out here previously, with a great deal of interest in 
Alaska which it will maintain including some of its fish and wildlife 
services, even though we take over the bulk of them, there would be a 
considerable diminution, I should think, of Federal funds. 

If we take over welfare to the Indians, for instance, and operation 
of the Indian schools, and operation of the Indian hospitals through 
the Public Health Service, in cooperation with the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health, we will have by that means alone taken a considerable 
amount of money off the payroll for Alaska. 

Chairman Miniter. Do you say that the new State of Alaska will 
take over the entire burden of caring for the Indians, their schools, 
their hospitals, and their other contributions that are now being made 
by the Federal Government ? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is not exactly my statement, Dr. Miller. I 
think in all of the States the Federal Government contributes some- 
what to this care of the natives, both in their schools and in their 
publie welfare work. 

Chairman Mutter. In Alaska it is the major contribution, is it not, 
to the Indians? 

Mrs. HerMAnn. It is what? 

Chairman Mitier. The major contribution to the Indians’ wel- 
fare, schools, and their hospitals. 

Mrs. Hermann. We already have taken over a great many of their 
schools without any help from them. We have already made pro- 
visions to take over much of their welfare work under the same basis 
that it is handled where there are native popes! in the States, and 
ultimately I hope we will take it all because I do not believe in this 
differentiation between natives and whites. We are all American 
citizens up there, and we all want to be American citizens. 

Chairman Mier. In other words, your ultimate end would be to 
eliminate Indian schools, as such, or Indian hospitals, as such, and 
let the Indians and the white people go to the same schools and the 
same hospitals? 

Mrs. Hermann. They are doing it now to a very large extent. 

Chairman Miter. I agree with you; that is a step 1 would like to 
see taken. 

Mrs. Hermann. The public health and hospitalization program, I 
presume, would be conducted under the auspices of the Public Health 
Service. 

Chairman Miter. I forget the exact figures now for all of your 
public welfare program in Alaska, which includes schools for In- 
dians and hospitals and public-health program, but 2 years ago I 
think Alaska was only contributing about 10 percent of the actual 
funds that went into that program. Now it may be different this last 
year. I guess it was 4 years ago; yes. 

Mrs. Hermann. The public welfare program generally or for the 
natives ¢ 

Chairman Minuer. The whole public-welfare program generally, 
public health in particular. 

Mrs. Hermann. We participate on a matching basis in exactly the 
same proportion that the States do now. 

Chairman Mixer. The States in some programs—I am an old public 
health director, you understand, in Nebraska, and I happen to know 
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what some of the contributions are on a State basis. It is not very 
large in some instances. In some instances it is all Federal. 

Mrs. Hermann. Dr. Miller, as eager as we are to have statehood, 
we do not want you to give usa bigger burden to carry than you give 
the other States. Weare perfectly ‘willing to take things that the other 
States take. We are willing to come in with the public land situa- 
tion equal to what the other States have. We are not asking special 
favors. Because we have got so much up there to turn into wealth, 
we are not afraid to face the music. But we do not think you should 
pile it a little higher on us than you do some of the other States. 

Chairman Mutter. I am glad to see a woman with so much courage. 
I agree with you. I think it can be done. I might say the last time 
we hi ad Alaska statehood I opposed the state shood bill because I did 
not think you could exist on 4 or 5 percent of the land that the Federal 
Government proposed to give you in the last bill we had. I had an 
amendment to give you half of the land, every other township, which 
was defeated in this committee, and I voted against statehood for 
Alaska because I thought it was a fraud and a farce to say to a new 
State, “Sure, you can have statehood. W e will give you just a small 
percentage of your land on which to exist. 

This bill is more liberal. 

I may not change my views, but you have almost convinced me this 
morning. Y ou area ver y cony ine ing witness. 

Mrs. Hermann. I hope the committee has noticed that I did not 
include the $50 million that the bill provides as part of the means of 
financing statehood for Alaska. If you want to give it to us, why, we 
will certainly spend it. But I have not included it in my estimate of 
the cost, how the cost of statehood will be borne. 

Chairman Miuver. It will be all right for the committee to cut out 
the $50 million ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, as far as I am concerned, I have an idea you 
are going to do it, so I have not made any statement that includes it. 

Chairman Mixer. That is all. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Regan ? 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Chairman, I certainly congratulate Mrs. Hermann. 
I think the witness has presented this case as well as any witness I 
ever heard. I think she did an excellent job and has weakened me 
considerably. 

I would like to ask you this: You say the statehood is going to 
increased the cost of your government by about $7 million a year. 
Now this statement that you have made on taxation without repre- 
sentation, I do not fully agree with at all. That was used very effec- 
tively way back in the time of the Boston Tea Party, and used and 
kicked around a lot without fitting the case. You have representa- 
tion, excellent cama ition. You have taxation. But your repre- 
sentation comes here, and the Federal Government has been very in- 
strumental in building up the various things for Alaska. The Gov- 
ernment has spent a lot of mone y in Al; iska. So you do have some 
degree of representation. , 

Now what are the other benefits that you feel statehood will bring 
the citizens of Alaska ? 

Mrs. Hermann. In addition to what? 

Mr. Recan. What are the direct benefits you feel statehood will 
bring the citizens of Alaska ? 
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Mrs. HerMAnn. There are just scarcely any benefits I can imagine 
it would not bring, Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Recan. Can you name two or three? 

Mrs. Hermann. It will give us the opportunity to run our own busi- 
ness and eliminate the delays that are incident to trying to handle 
things through agencies in Washington. I do not condemn the 
agencies in W ashington because I know they have a multiplicity of 
things to do. 

Mr. Recan. Will you yield right there? 

Are you not a sort of optimist / ¢ Do you not know that the States 
have lost all of their prerogatives almost ? 

Mrs. Hermann. I just question it will be quite as slow as some of 
the action we have had from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Reean. I probably agree with that—you probably do have a 
little more delay. But today every State has given up its preroga- 
tives. We have a centralized bureaucratic Government, and every 
States has to operate under it. Maybe you have to operate under a 
little bit more delay. I think the committee would be quite interested 
in removing some of those delays for Alaska. 

The next item. 

Mrs. Herman. We feel Alaska has a right to make our own mistakes 
instead of having them made for her. And in that connection, why, 
we would appreciate having a chance to see if we could not eliminate 
the mistake margin somewhat too. 

I think that that is probably the most cogent argument we have. 
We would like to make our own mistakes. We would like to take our 
own chances. After all, it is our country and we want to develop it 
our way, and in conformity with the Constitution of the United States 
and for the benefit of the United States. But we want a free hand to 
do it as we who live up there and who know the problem can under- 
stand. 

I have spent months educating my superiors here in the OPA on the 
fact that Alaska could not take the kind of a setup that they were 
trying to superimpose upon us. You just do not know until you have 
been there and tried it. And you cannot all go back there and try it, 
Mr. Regan, and the heads of the bureaus cannot either. 

Mr. REGAN. Well, do you have adequate aspirin in Alaska to take 
care of the headaches that statehood is going to give you? 

Mrs. Hermann. I imagine that if we do not, we can import it. We 
do import a lot of other things and there would be no reason why we 
could not have plenty of aspirin added to the importation. 

Mr. Reean. I have very much enjoyed your presentation. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Sayxor. And a little fresh air is always a good cure for head- 
aches. 

Chairman Miiier. May I ask one other question while we are on it 
with the witness # 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Chairman Miiier. You are familiar with the possessory land rights 
problem of the Indians in Alaska 

Mrs. Hermann. I did not hear ‘you. 

Chairman Minter. Are you familiar with the bill we have before 
us on possessory land rights of Indians in Alaska ¢ 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 
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Chairman Miizrr. Do you think that ought to be settled before 
statehood, or can you settle and handle those problems as a State more 
efficiently than otherwise ? 

Mrs. Hiermann. Obviously, the proper thing to do is to settle them 
as expeditiously as possible, and judging at the rate we are not get- 
ting statehood, I would say that probably that should go ahead and 
be settled on their own. I do not think it would make any difference 
to the State of Alaska because I think it would still remain a Federal 
problem regardless of whether we were a State or a Territory. I 
personally favor as early a settlement of it as can possible be con- 
summated. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you familiar with the bill that is before the 
committee looking towards that end at the present moment? 

Mrs. Hermann. I cannot say I know the exact terms of the bill. I 
know there is such a bill before the committee. 

Mr. D'Ewarr. My question was going to be: Do you think it would 
be helpful towards that end if it was enacted into law? But if you 
are not familiar with it— 

Mrs. Hermann. Is the: ¢ vommittee bill a matter of settling the matter 
on a financial basis, I mean, of reimbursing the natives for their claims? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. 

Mrs. Hermann. I think that is the only way that it should be done. 

Chairman Mitter. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you favor the bill before the committee for an elective gov- 
ernor of Alaska? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, not at the expense of statehood. If we can- 
not have statehood, we will take a few crumbs from the table of the 
mighty, but we still want statehood. And then if we cannot have it, 
there is no possibility for our getting it, why, an elective governor 
must be a small palliative for our disappointment. 

Chairman Miter. I have received a few letters from folks in Alaska 
opposing statehood for Alaska. Some from the little people of Alaska 
who maybe are not quite clear as to what the statehood might or might 
not do for them. Do you feel the question ought to be explored more 
thoroughly in Alaska, giving the people who were not able to come 
to Washington an opportunity to express their position? Or do you 
think it has been sufficiently and thoroughly aired here and discussed, 
that you folks here represent the little folks that cannot come here 
in the manner that would be sufficient for the committee to proceed in 
making a decision ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Mr. Miller, in 1947 when this same committee vis- 
ited Alaska and held hearings in all the major towns of Alaska, it 
heard 165 witnesses, and most of them were the little people of Alaska. 

And there were 7 antistatehood witnesses in the whole 165 in 12 towns. 
Now, that should answer your question. 

1 understand Senator Butler wants to take another committee to 
Alaska this summer and again get the viewpoint of the little people. 
You have had the viewpoint of the little people in 1947, and you had 
it in 1950 when the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce chartered that 
plane and sent all who were willing to pay their own way, or had no 
means of getting here to W ashington to testify. We brought 60 wit- 
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nesses to Washington that time, every one of them a resident of Alaska, 
and I think there was not a capitalist in the outfit. They were all little 
people of Alaska, homesteaders, businessmen, and labor representa- 
tives, small professional people like myself, who do not have a big law 
business but keep plenty busy with a little one. 

Chairman Miter. When was the last election of plebiscite held 
upon the question of statehood for Alaska? 

Mrs. Hermann. That was held in 1946, the referendum of statehood, 
but do not think, Dr. Miller 

Chairman Minter. What was the vote then? 

Mrs. Hermann. That was approximately 3 to 2, 9,000 to 6,000, or 
something like that. 

Chairman Mier. In other words, there was quite a large group 
who, when they had a chance to go into the booth and mark a ballot, 
were a little dubious about statehood for Alaska, much more in propor- 
tion than were willing to appear in open hearing as witnesses in 
Alaska when we held our hearings on the subject ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, that is “quite true that there were 6,000 who 
opposed and 9,000 or 10,000 who were for it. I have never felt that 
was a small vote, Dr. Miller. After all, at that time Alaska did not 
have as big a population as it has now, and, of course, only two-fifths 
of the population would have been of legal age to be voters, and a lot 
of them were transients and were not voters for that reason. 

Chairman Miuzier. How difficult would it be to hold another refer- 
endum on the same subject ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, I would not know just what the difficulties 
would be. We made an effort in 1946 to inform the people on both 
sides of the issue and sent out a great deal of literature covering both 
sides. And every place that we were able to distribute the literature, 
we got an overwhelming vote for statehood, though, as I say, we 
had represented both sides and put up the arguments for both sides in 
the literature we distributed. And what we could do now I do not 
know. But I will say this: There was a referendum introduced at the 
last session of the legislature, a resolution asking for a referendum on 
statehood, and it was defeated. 

1 think you might remember also that we have still another criteria 
of how the people feel up there, and that is the support they have 
consistently given Delegate Bartlett in running for Congress when he 
has so loudly and noisily and vigorously supported statehood ever 
since he has been in here and yet keeps on coming back. 

Chairman Miuier. Let me ask one more question. The vote in 1946 
was about 15,000 total vote on statehood ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Chairman Mitier. What was the total vote for Mr. Bartlett, for and 
against; do you know? 

Mrs. Herman. I do not remember. Mr. Bartlett probably would 
have that closer to heart than I have. 

Mr. Bartrierr. I do not remember the exact vote. I can get that. 

Chairman Miter. Do you remember what the total vote was? 

Mr. Gruentne. Twenty-five thousand. 

Chairman Mutter. Twenty-five thousand, both Democratic and Re- 
publican ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 
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Chairman Minier. And about 15,000 voted on the question of the 
referendum for statehood ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Chairman Mutter. That is all. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mrs. Hermann, I wish to add my appreciation for 
your presentment in the logical and frank manner of your position 
on this legislation. 

Do you have a sales tax in Alaska? 

Mrs. Hermann. The sales tax is limited to the municipalities. We 
have a law that permits the municipalities to levy up to 2 percent 
the sales tax. There is no Territorial sales tax, and the general sen- 
timent has been there should not be, that the towns themselves should 
have that as its special source of income to meet municipal 
expenditures. 

Mr. AspinatL. You spoke about the last legislature repealing the 
property tax. Did they repeal it in toto? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. They just simply repealed the entire tax, 
based largely on, I think—the vote was based very largely on the 
opposition that the out-of-town out of incorporated district property 
holders had to pay the tax, including those who were paying on min- 
ing claims, which they in many instances were not working. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I am sure that is not a common situation among the 
States. Most all of us have taxes on real property and personal prop- 
erty. You could have a source there if you did have statehood and 
felt that you had control over those funds. 

Mrs. Hermann. We have, of course, property taxation in the towns 
and the school districts. 

Mr. Asrinatu. I understand that. 

I think I can appreciate as well as anyone your rather novel propo- 
sition of not having county government. I come from a State that 
has 63 counties loaded on it—63 at time of admission, and 63 present- 
ly. And I think perhaps the greatest burden of government comes 
from the financing of our county government, which in many instances 
is not too useful at all. 

I have one other question. Several of your immediate preceding 
witnesses accepted the burden of stating what political party to which 
they owed allegiance. Would you be willing to give your party mem- 
bership, if you have any ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, I am a Republican, Mr. Aspinall, and I al- 
ways have been. However, I do not feel that statehood is a partisan 
matter. And it was a source of a very great deal of satisfaction to 
me last year in the Senate vote, by aim ch we lost out by one vote, to 
know there were practically as many Republicans who supported us 
as there were Democrats, in spite of the fact that we had as Demo- 
cratic majority in the National Senate at that time. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You served as OPA Director of Alaska under the 
Democratic administration ? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right, for 5 years. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I think that is wonderful. I think that speaks not 
only of your ability, which you have shown here this morning, but 
somewhat the feeling of responsibility toward Alaska of the last ad- 
ministration, a good administration, regardless of party politics. 

Mrs. Hermann. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. 
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Mr. Sartor. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. Westtanp. I would like to add my congratulations, Mrs. Her- 
mann, on your presentation. This has cleared up a good many things 
for me. 

It would seem perhaps some questions I have been putting out here 
before have been interpreted as my opposing statehood, which is not 
correct. I would just like to merely verify these figures and see that 
I have them correctly. 

As I understand it, your legislature appropriated twenty-four and 
one-half million for expenses this biennium 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. WestLanp. And you estimate another $7 million additional cost 
asa State? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right. 

Mr. WestLanp. That would add up then to $3114 million ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Approximately. 

Mr. WestLanp. Expenses for the biennium as a State? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. And against that you have an estimated income of 
$17,269,000 annually ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. About $34,500,000. So you approximately covered 
your expenses as a State ? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right. 

Mr. Westianp. And as I understand it, you have also estimated 
that you can tax up to about $1914 million per year or about $40 
million for the biennium ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Without even adding much of a burden to the 
people. 

Mr. WestiAnp. Without adding much of a burden. That is fine. 

The only criticism I have is that I think your $238,000 from the 
sale of timber is low. We get considerably more than that in my 
State in one of those old-fashioned counties from the sale of timber, 

Mrs. Hermann. That is an estimate. Mr. Westland, that was given 
us by the Forest Service in Juneau. That is 36 percent of the total 
of the sale of timber. That is based on the assumption that the Forest 
Service will continue to administer the program and that our portion 
of it will be 36 percent. 

[ believe your bill calls for 3714 percent, but the Forest Service is 
ussuming 36 percent . 

Mr. Wesrianp. Particularly if this Georgia-Pacific Co. and the 
Pacific Northern Co. comes in there, I am sure you will find that 
igure is considerably low. 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, we have every reason to believe, as Mr. Sund- 
borg told you yesterday, that there w ill be 5 such operations in Alaska 
W ithin the period of the next 7 or 8 years, in addition to sawmills and 
plywood factories and other—— 

Mr. WestLanp. Wood products ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes; wood products, 

Mr. Westianp. That is all. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Farrington ¢ 

Mr. Farrinoeton. I have been asked why the Federal Government 
does not bear the cost of caring for the insane in Hawaii because it 
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does this for Alaska. How does it happen that the Federal Govern- 
ment meets the cost of caring for the msane of Alaska, and what do 
you propose to do about it under statehood. 

Mrs. Hermann. Why they do it? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes. 

Mrs. Hermann. I do not know. It is just one of those little gratu- 
ities we happened to fall heir to. 

Mr. Farrineron. What do you propose to do about it under State- 
hood ¢ 

Mrs. Hermann. We propose to have our own mental institutions, 
but under the terms of the act itself we could not expect to have the 
present mental patients transferred to us. 

Mr. Farrineton. Can you tell me what that involves financially ¢ 

Mrs. Hermann. Not on the whole, I cannot. We set that at $250,- 
000 as the beginning expense. 

Mr. Farrineton. Annually ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. And, of course, the building of a mental in- 
stitution would be included in that public-buildings fund that we also 
set up in addition to the care of the insane. 

Mr. Farrtncton. That $250,000 is an annual figure? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is an annual figure. 

Mr. Farerneron. | see. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman. The able presentation by the witness 
has led me to conclude that she not only studied law in Alaska, she 
obviously learned it. 

I want to compliment her on the facts she brought before the com- 
mittee and the manner in which she has presented them. 

I did want to ask one question, since you are a lawyer and obviously 
very able. 

You spoke of three courts. Are those, Mrs. Hermann, courts of 
general jurisdiction that you speak of? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. Then we have the inferior courts, which are 
self-financing. 

Mr. Rocers. I mean, though, the appellate courts. 

Mrs. Hermann. We have no appellate court within Alaska. Our 
appellate court is in San Francisco. 

Mr. Rocers. But you do anticipate an appellate court? 

Mrs. Hermann. I presume that would be one of the things that 
would come. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you think one appellate court in the nature, we will 
say, of a supreme court in the ordinary State would be sufficient to 
handle appellate matters in Alaska ? 

Mrs. Hermann. In view of the fact that the Federal cases would 
still be subject to the Federal courts and a considerable number of 
them are Federal cases, yes, I think so. 

Mr. Rocers. You do not think you would need any intermediate 
appellate courts? 

Mrs. Hermann. I question if we would. 

Mr. Rocers. You were speaking of the courts which were of general 
jurisdiction like our circuit or district courts? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right. They would replace our present 
district courts which sit as Territorial courts for much of their work. 
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Mr. Rocers. The three courts, would they have statewide jurisdic- 
tion or would you divide those into districts? 

Mrs. Hermann. I would say they would have statewide jurisdiction 
just as they do in the States. 

Mr. Rogers. I mean insofar as jurisdiction over the individuals in- 
volved is concerned, you would have to divide that into districts, 
since you say you do not anticipate counties. 

Mrs. Hermann. We have—if I understand you right, Mr. Rogers, 
we would have the three courts which are district courts. At the 
present time any court in Alaska has jurisdiction over any person in 
Alaska whether in his own immediate district or not, and we could 
set up such a court system up there that would allow each of the 
district courts to have jurisdiction over the whole of the Territory. 

Mr. Rogers. From one court to another ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. It does not give the individual the right because he 
likes the judge to file his case in that court ? 

Mrs. Hermann. No. 

Mr. Rocers. Now your inferior courts, that is, courts of limited 
jurisdiction. What do you anticipate on that ? 

Mrs. Hermann. Well, we have the United States Commissioners at 
the present time. We would probably set up a system of recorders 
and justices of peace. That would be self-financing, and as they are 
at present. They are financed on fees. 

Of course, the ideal would be to give them salaries, and we would 
like to do that, and ultimately will, I am sure. But our own idea at 
the present time is that we do not have to set up the most expensive 
kind of State government that it is possible to conceive of, that we can 
fit our pattern to the cloth and make it work on an economical basis 
until we are financially able, through increased revenues and ex- 
panded industries, to go ahead and go further. 

Mr. Rogers. Presuming that you will be consulted at length on the 
problem in the event that statehood is realized—I am sure you will— 
I can warn you against the fee system. You know we had quite a 
bit of trouble with that in Texas. We have 254 counties. 

Mrs. Hermann. I know. You offered to give us one of them a while 
back. When I was up here in 1950 I had a very bona fide offer from 
one of the Texans to give one of the courts, one of their counties. They 
said they had too many anyway. 

Mr. Roeers. I think I know which one you had in mind, but I will 
not mention it. 

Mr. Saytor. Of course, I think, Mrs. Hermann, it might be reaf- 
firmed that maybe some of these Texans are afraid you will have 
counties in Alaska bigger than the State of Texas. 

Mrs. Hermann. I expect some our districts will be. 

Mr. Rocers. Maybe we had better inject an amendment to have you 
make 4 or 5 States out of it. 

Mrs. Hermann. If we cannot get two United States Senators, I 
do not know how we are going to get eight or ten. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barttetr. You do not feel then that the grant of $50 million 
in this bill is absolutely essential to the successful conduct of the 
new State ? 
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Mrs. Hermann. I think Alaska can take care of herself. I am not 
going around refusing $50 million for the Territory, but I think 
it is our country, it is our responsibility, and it is our business to take 
eare of — es. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Will my colleague yield at this point ¢ 

Mr. Barrer. Surely. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Because I had that as a question, and I was so taken 
back when the witness said she was a Republican that 1 forgot to ask 
it. 

You did make a reference to the matter which Mr. Bartlett has 
brought up at this time, and I wish your opinion on the question of 
surveys. Now the greater part of Alaska is not surveyed, is it? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnaui. And since the Northwest Territory came into the 
jurisdiction of the United States, tiie Federal Government has borne 
most of the cost of surveys; is that not right ¢ 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right; public lands. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If you get statehood, do you not feel as if the Fed- 
eral Government had some obligation to go ahead with the surveys 
of the Alaskan area? 

Mrs. Hermann. I think it should. If it would rather give us the 
$50 million and let us go ahead, we would probably get through in 
less than 1,700 years, which seems to be the amount that is forecast 
for the Federal Government to complete it. 

But I still feel very strongly, as a resident of Alaska, and I went 
there like a lot of these other people testified to you without very 
much ahead. I think I had seven or eight dollars when I landed there. 
And J still feel that Alaska is our business and that we should take 
care of our own business and not keep running to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with our hat in hand and saying, “Give me this” and “Give 
me that.” I think we should have the same consideration that all 
the other States have had, and no more. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. But that would mean that the Federal Government, 
by some means or other, should bear the expense of surveying the 
Alaskan area. If they want to give you the money, why, you folks 
would see it is done. If they do not wish to do that, then they should 
continue with that survey responsibility. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Hermann. I think that is their responsibilty. 

Mr. Asprnauty. That is all. 

Mr. Barrietr. There is one more matter I wanted to ask you about, 
Mrs. Hermann. This pamphlet by Mr. Shattuck, which you quoted, 
and which is ql uoted by so many Sst shied opponents with respect 
to the cost of statehood, says per capita taxes would be way up under 
statehood. They always use a per capita tax basis. What is your 
view on that? 

Mrs. HerMann. I am glad you asked me that question, Mr. Bartlett. 
It is one of the things I had written down, and I was going to 
mention it. 

[ get a little bit gory-eyed sometimes when I see this per capita 
tax idea advanced by the opponents of statehood for Alaska, that 
it is going to be something. Everybody knows that Alaska, no more 
than Texas or Nebraska or anybody else, pays per ¢ apita tax, except 
perhaps head tax or school tax which may be levied, and even that 
excludes certain categories of people. 
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Per capita tax is a misnomer. Certainly there are hundreds, thou- 
sands of people who will pay no tax in Alaska, and we tax property, 
we tax income, we tax resources; we do not tax people. And the 
people pay the tax in proportion to the resources and the property 
and the income and the business that they do and not because they 
are John Henry Jones or Mildred R. Hermann will I have to pay 
$217 a year for taxes. 

Mr. Asprnauty. Will the gentleman yield again there? 

Mr. Barrierr. I yield. 

Mr. Asp1nauu. In other words, what you are saying is there is no 
philosophy in Alaska at the present time for a poll tax or anything 
like a poll tax? 

Mrs. Hermann. Not in the amount of $217 per annum; no, sir. 
We have a school tax of $5 that we pay, but, as I say, that is limited 
to certain categories. There are lots of people that are excluded 
from it. 

Sut I do not Jike this use of the per capita tax which Mr. Shattuck 
and other opponents of statehood are constantly using in an effort 
to befuddle the people into thinking they are going to have to pay 
$217 for every person in their family every year if we have statehood. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Hermann, I want to say it should not be diffi- 
cult to persuade the committee to approve statehood after your 
testimony. You have been an excellent witness. 

Mrs. Hermann. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Wharton ¢ 

Mr. WHarton. No questions. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. D’Ewart ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. 1 would like to make a request of you, or anyone 
else that is interested. This committee has put an immense amount 
of work in that land-tenure bill now before this committee, not only 
in this session but the session before, and we got the best legal advice 
we could get in connection with that bill. I can assure you we would 
like to have you study it, or anyone else that can offer any sugges- 
tions. If you find it worthy of your comment, it is now before the 
Department downtown for further study, and we would like to have 
you help us get action downtown so we can Oo forward with the 
bill in this committee. 

Mrs. Hermann. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, Mrs, Hermann. 

Mrs. Hermann. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, typical of all military maneuvers, after there has 
been the initial bombardment and the invasion and the conquest is 
made, it is necessary to take possession, and you have occupation 
forces. And Mr. Bartlett has arranged as the representative of the 
occupation forces the former Governor of the Territory, Hon. Ernest 
Gruening. 

Mr. Gruening, we are delighted to have you with us and we will ask 
you to testify now. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST GRUENING, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Gruentne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very grateful for this opportunity to appear. Iam one of the little 
people to whom reference has been made by the chairman of the 
whole committee, and by the chairman of the Senate committee. 
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The hour is rather late and I do not want to detain the committee 
unduly. I would be very happy to answer any questions. 

A good many questions have been thrown out during the course of 
the hearing which indicated the nature of certain doubts on the part 
of members of the committee, to all of which we think there is an 
answer. 

I want to say that one thing that has impressed me repeatedly in 
my previous attendance at these hearings, and these hearings on 
statehood go back to 1947, and in my re: ding of Alaskan history, is 
that there is a great repetitiveness about these proceedings. 

Much is not new. We have heard such pleadings for “opening the 
door”, “unlocking the resources”, “taking the shackles off”, in the case 
of Alaska, and those very same phrases were uttered with the same 
deep conviction 50 years ago and earlier by representatives of Alaska 
when they were trying to obtain a very much lesser degree of self- 
government than statehood. 

One of our witnesses for statehood this time has been Bob Ellis, 
who is a former mayor of Ketchikan, in addition to being a very able 
bush pilot—you heard his testimony the other day. 

Fifty years ago when a subcommittee of Congress visited Alaska, 
another mayor of Ketchikan testified before it. This was a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Territories, and it was the first 
committee to make a really thorough investigation of Alaskan affairs 
which was recorded and printed. It was in 1903—36 years having 
elapsed since the purchase—before a really serious investigation of 
Alaskan conditions was made by a congressional committee. 

There had been some Members of Congress visiting Alaska before 
that. time and there had been some congressional committees, but they 
had never taken the trouble to make a record and have it printed. 
They did not consider it sufficiently important. 

And what the mayor of Ketchikan said 50 years ago this year— 
namely in 1903—strikes me as so appropriate that I “would like to 

read it to you. It is very short. His name was Lawrence Irving. He 
was attorney and mayor of Ketchikan. He said: 

We are the same men that you are. We are Americans and should be treated 
the same as you. We have the money, the mines, the timber, and many other 
resources, and why the devil shouldn’t we have our own government? Put the 
burden on us. You talk about self-government for the Philippines, for Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, but you don’t say a word about it for Alaska. The sentiment 
of all of the people up there is for self-government, and the people are intelli- 
gent and energetic, and as capable and worthy of governing themselves as you 
and I. They came here from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, all the States of 
the Union. 

Now that was said when we in Alaska were merely trying to get 
Territorial government. Even that was a terrifically difficult thing 
to achieve. But that same fervent plea for the measure of self- 
government we now seek is pertinent today without changing a word. 

For the first 17 years after the purchase we did not have any gov- 
ernment at all in Alaska—literally no government. During that 
period you could not punish crime, you could not make a will, you 
could not get married legally. Seventeen years. That is to say that 
eight Congresses went by without any action establishing even the most 
limited form of self-government. Bills were introduced but they 
never passed. 
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Finally in 1884 Congress decided something should be done, and 
they made Alaska a District. Congress gave Alaska an act which 
was completely unworkable. Congress in that act applied the code of 
the State of Oregon to Alaska, and it was soon discovered that Oregon 
had counties, county officials, and as Alaska had no counties and no 
power to create them, whenever references were made to them they 
did not apply to Alaska. And in the Oregon code was a provision 
that in order to be a member of a jury one had to be a taxpayer; and 
as Congress had levied no taxes on Alaska, we could not have any 
legal juries. And that went on and on and on and on, and the only 
thing that changed the situation at all was the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike in 1897. And then with the rush of some 50,000 Ameri- 

cans to Alaska, who came from every part of the Union, and found 

up there that they could not get title to land because there was no way 
in which you could acquire a title to a single acre of land before 1898, 
after 31 years under the flag, they began writing caustic letters to 
their Senators and Congressmen. And as they came from every 
constituency of the Union, it was rather a wide appeal, and then 
and only then did we get a beginning of legislation. 

And as much of this legislation was unworkable the great ery from 
the people up there was for someone who would speak authoritatively 
for Alaska—a Delegate in Congress—because it was obvious that 
here in Washington at that distance of 5,000 miles, and before the 
days of rapid communication, there was very little information avail- 
able on which Congress could legislate intelligently. And so the ery 
was for a Delegate, just a vote sless Delegate. Well, they debated that 
intensively for 8 sessions—16 years—before they even gave us a vote- 
less Delegate. That huge concession was not made till 1906. The 
voteless Delegate could not vote on Alaska matters even in commit- 
tee, but he was permitted to be present and speak. It took 19 ses- 
sions, 38 years, for Alaska to get even that crumb of representation. 

Well, by that time, of course, the population of Alaska had doubled 
and its people wanted more. They were very unhappy about some of 
the legislation that had been passed, because it was not workable, 
which was understandable. And so they sought Territorial govern- 
ment, and they pleaded for that such as every Territory had had. 
But they did not get that until 1912. So it was 45 years until we got 
a minimum of self- government which had been given almost auto- 
matically to every other Territory. No other Territor y ever suffered 
such discrimination. 

When they finally gave us that limited form of self-government 
through the Organic Act of 1912 under which we struggle today, it 

was still far short of full Territorial government. Alaska was not 
allowed to have any control over its fisheries and wildlife as Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico had. We were not allowed to make any basic land 
laws, although obviously our vast expanse required such legislation 
to promote settlement. And to this day, the very problem that Mr. 
D’Ewart is now wrestling with has lasted for 85 years. And that is 
among the many reasons why the people of Alaska feel that we will 
never really achieve progress, we will never play our part, we will 
never make our contribution to the Union that we should until we 
have actual self-government on the traditional American plan, 
namely, statehood. * 
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I want to say that the strongest argument for statehood is not what 
it will do for Alaska but what it will do for the United States. I 
think if our only contention was that it would help Alaska, which, of 
course, it will tremendous lv, that would not be enough. 

But when you consider we inhabit an area one-fifth as large as the 
United States, that we have in Alaska a great treasure house of re- 
sources, many of them undeveloped, that we are the only area under 
the flag fronting on the Arctic, which now and hence forth is an ex- 
tremely important airways; further, that we are the only continental 
area reaching into the Eastern Hemisphere, that we have a coastline 
that is more than twice as long as he entire coastline of the United 
States, you will, I hope, conclude that the United States itself in its 
own self-interest requires an intelligent conduct of our affairs in 
Alaska, which we will never have until we have self-government. It 
is just imposible, no matter how well intentioned, for Members of 
Congress to legislate at a distance of 5,000 miles for Alaska in view of 
the preoccupations they have within their own districts. 

1 want to say that in all the years I have been in Alaska and I have 
followed its previous history closely, I have never found a Member of 
Congress who had anything but the kindliest feelings toward Alaska. 
1 have never found there was in these legislative Halls any villain 
in the Alaska picture. No one here ever lay awake at night trying 
to do us harm. But it is the system itself which has an inherent 
weakness which makes it impossible to do a good job. It is long-range 
government, absentee government, by men who, however good their 
intentions, cannot, with their other commitments, give Alaskan prob- 
lems the attention they require. 

When the new legislature convened in 1912, after 45 years of no 
government, they found there were certain basic limitations in the 
organic act. It was extremely limiting—more limiting than any 
other Territorial act. The Alaska legis ators found that they could 
not. make any basic land laws, And so, being forbidden to act in 
this field, the first legislature adopted not fewer than four memorials 

sking Congress to revise and modernize the land laws and adapt 
them to our needs because those land laws which had been 1 ap plied 

» Alaska in the first instance in 1598, 31 years after Alaska had been 
acquired, and our homestead laws in 1903, 36 years stletward, had 
by that time sides inap pro} yriate to Alaska. They had all been 
adapted for the Union in the sixties and they did not fit Alaska half 


a century later. ‘The situation there was entirely different from what 
it had oeen in the States. 

We in Alaska have been ixyin g¢ to get such revision of our land 
laws ever since. And the first legislature memorialized Congress to 
do that, and they asked Congress to put a stop to reservations and 


withdrawals. Well, that, like every other request of that kind made 
by the first legislature, about seven of them, has been completely 
ignored up to very recently, and then in only a very small dewres. 
These requests dealt with important matters, hardly even controver- 
sial, but we have been unable to get Congress to act in the 40 years that 
have elapsed. 

One of the other requests that was made is that our United States 
Commissioners, who are our lower court judges, be paid a salary. 

Now evenhanded and impartial justice is the cornerstone of a 
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democracy. We have had since the Organic Act of 1884 a system of 
United States Commissioners, our lower court judges. The-e are 
about 60 of them. And Congress in its wisdom has not seen fit to 
pay them a salary, and that has been the cause of unceasing protest 
by everyone ever since. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his message to Congress in 1904 on Alaska, 
devoted several paragraphs to this situation—how shocking it was 
that we should expect to get competent judges who would serve and 
subsist mee on the fees they could extract from the public. 

As it is now, not more than 4 or 5 of these eat eee can 
pass make a living wage, and the result is, as Judge Dimond, 
who is here, could testify, that the judge who has to ap point them, has 
to go around his division and almost on his knees beg people to be 
Commissioners. And as a result, very frequentiy, although we have 
many splendid, fine Commissioners, we get others who are not quali- 
fied. 

In the years I have been associated with the Governinent I have 
known of not fewer than three attempts on *he part of our Delegate 
and on the part of the Department of Justics, and on the part of the 
Department of the Interior to rectify that situation, to pay our Com- 
missioners a living salary. It never gets by. Why not? We just 
have not got the strength to get it through the Appropriations Com- 
mittees which, finding that no ap propriation for that purpose was 
made last year, will not authorize one this year. The bibliography of 
protests against the Commissioner-fee system would fill volun 
Everybody has protested. But we do not get it changed in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. If Congress permitted us to have our own judiciary 
we could rectify this matter. Statehood would automatically make 
it possible. 

On the question of reservations and withdrawals, back in 1913 the 
first legislature asked that no more be made. Subs sequent legisla- 
tures have reiterated that plea. The bureaus ignore _ ‘Today the 
process has gone so fat that some 93 million acres of land, including 
some of our best land, an area larger than the State of ‘alifornia, has 
been withdrawn by various agencies of the Federal Government. We 
have military reservations. wildlife reservations, timber reservations. 
Indian reservations, reservations for jack rabbits; we have every con- 
ceivable kind of reservation: and they seldom are ever restored. We 
protest. We protest in vain. 

Very frequently these withdrawals are made without any hearings. 
Take, for ex: imple, the city of Anchorage, which is trying to expand. 


It is completely hemmed in by reservations of one kind or another, 
where no development is wonsiiche 
The polici ies of the kk ‘eder: al Government dur ring 85 years have been 


policies that have thwarted the best efforts of the pioneers in Alaska 
for self-development. If we have not done better than we have done 
it is because it was humanly impossible. Man-made obstacles have 
stood in the way. 

Through the ve ars the peop! e who have come to Alaska have come 
there imbued with the most fundamental of all American tradition 
that = a a aiiaee movement in search of greater opportunity and 
YTres * freedom. Phey have been able to o ercome the rigor | 
‘ coe they have been able to c nquer the wilderness, t! ‘Vv have be 
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able to clear the forests, they have been able to build themselves log 
cabins—in short, to win the battle with nature- -only to be frustrated 
in this second more difficult struggle with long-range bureaucracy. 

If there were no other reason than that—I could cite example after 
example after example where Alaska has been constantly and need- 
lessly discriminated against—it would be sufficient to justify our de- 
mands for statehood. It is true that in recent years Alaska has re- 
ceived some attention and some substantial appropriations have been 
made. But they have not been made primarily Hecauae of the essen- 
tial need of helping develop Alaska. Rather have they been made 
because of the international situation. They have been accidental. 

To a certain extent we are grateful for them, but in many ways 
they increase our problems. ‘They are related to military needs, and 
these needs often conflict with proper civilian and economic develop 
ment. 

But even that came very belatedly. Our Delegate, at that time, Del- 
gate Dimond, in the 1930's and until Pearl Harbor, used to get up 
on the floor of Congress and plead that Alaska be adequately defended. 
Congress turned a deaf ear. When I came up there in 1939, almost 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor, the only military establishment was an 
infantry post at the upper end of the Inside Passage called Chilkoot 
Barracks, which bore as much relation to modern warfare as one of 
these Indian frontier posts in Wyoming or Montana dating from the 
days of Sitting Bull and General Custer. 

It was manned by 200 infantrymen. They were unequipped with 
even a machinegun or an antiaircraft gun. They had only Spring- 
field rifles, Ande " n this force was not as adequate as its small] num- 
bers would imply because Haines, where Chilkoot Barracks is lo- 

cated, was not then connected with the interior by any highhdlan: and 
the only way of mobilizing this force in case of trouble was by sea. 

For that purpose the Army had an obsolete harbor tug which at 
that time, in 1939, was 52 years old, and its engines were so feeble 
that one time when I was returning to Chilkoot Barracks with the 
commanding officer and staff, we encountered a headwind blowing 
down the protected waters of the Inside Passage at all of 25 miles per 
hour, and we were unable to advance and had to be rescued by the 
Coast Guard. So in case war had been declared, and Uncle Sam had 
sent this gallant little band against the foe and the enemy had been 
fs avored with such a 25-mile wind, we would have had to sue for truce 
and ask for a wind check. 

I could just go on indefinitely and tell you that even long after the 
outbreak of the Second World War we were far from adequately 
defended. For long we had nothing up there in the way of defenses, 
and even today, with the critical situation that exists, we do not have 
now the defenses we should have. 

If you read Gen. “Hap” Arnold’s excellent book Global Mission, 
you will find in it several references to the inability, which he failed 
to understand, to get adequate appropriations for the defense of 
Alaska. 

Well, just 4 years ago we found that while the Congress was spend- 
ing vast sums for the defense of Europe, in one particular session 
some $5 billion for economic aid and $1,700,000,000 for military aid, 


they had turned down an authorization—mind you, not an appropria- 
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tion, merely an authorization—for $137 million asked for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for Alaska. 

We in Alaska had no criticism whatsoever of spending any money 
to protect the Atlantic front against the Communist threat, but we 
could not see the logic of leaving the back door, or, if you will, the 
front door, undefended, especially as we in Alaska are within naked 
eye of the Soviet police state. We can stand on the mainland of 
Alaska and look across and see the headlands of Siberia. There are 
several places on our soil from which that can be done. In the event 
of an attack, there would be no warning: the distance separating 
Siberia and Alaska is too small. 

No attention was paid to our pleas for adequate defenses. It was 
only when the people of the State of Washington made the horrifying 
discovery that the Air Force was planning to move the Boeing plant 
from Seattle, where it had been for 31 years, to Wichita, Kans., that 
Alaska got attention. That move, of course, was very alarming to 
the people of the Northwest, because Boeing was the largest industry 
in Seattle, employing 25,000 people; was the oldest industry of any 
size in Seattle; as old as aviation; and the people of Seattle could 
not understand the reason for this devastating blow dealt by our Air 
Force. So they called a big meeting at which assembled all the lead- 
ers of business and finance, representatives of the patriotic societies, 
of labor, and the editors and publishers of newspapers. And they 
invited me to come down from Alaska. The Secretary of the Air 
Force was there with members of his staff. He explain ed that it was 
a military decision; that the Air Force knew that the Russians had 
great numbers of a certain type of bomber that could fly the 2,400 
miles from eastern Siberia to Puget Sound, drop their bombs, and 
return, whereas Wichita, being 3,600 miles away, was safely out of 
range. 

Well, it struck us as a fantastic policy getting us to scuttle our West 
Coast industries would in itself have been a great victory for Stalin. 
In the course of this discussion it developed that they expected these 
enemy planes to fly straight across Alaska. So it was very natural 
to suggest, Why not defend Alaska? Why not surround us with a 
radar screen for whatever value it may have, and give us a lot of 
interceptors, and then the hostile planes would not. be silo to fly 
across Alaska but would instead have to go first westward around the 
Aleutians, adding a thousand miles westward and another thousand 
miles eastward, which would put Pudget Sound as far away as 
Wichita. And that was the beginning of the defense of Alaska against 
the Soviet because then, for the first time, we got the support of the 
Senators and Congressmen from the Northwest. Up to that time, 
Alaska, a Territory with only a voteless Delegate, was defenseless. 

During the 80th Congress—it was an economical Congress they 
cut the overall appropriations for the Coast Guard. Now, the Coast 
Guard is an important agency in any of our coastal States, but it is 
relatively more import: int in Alaska than in any other State of the 
Union, not merely because we have such a long coastline but because 
the greater part of our people derive their livelihood directly or in- 
directly from the sea—the fisheries are our principal industry. Every 
city of Alaska of any importance, excepting Fairbanks, is on the sea. 

In addition to that, our coast is not fully charted or buoyed. Every 
once in a while a steamer goes ashore, grounded on some previously 
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undiscovered pinnacle. And we have savage tide rips. We have the 
second highest tides in the world, and considerable weather. So that 
would be a natural place for Coast Guard headquarters, which had, in 
fact, been established there several years before. But the Congress had 
cut the Coast Guard budget. There was a Coast Guard district in Bos- 
ton, one in New York, one in Newport News, one in Miami, one in New 
Orleans, one up the Mississippi river, one on the Great Lakes, two in 
California—one at Long Beach and one in San Francisco—one in 
Paes Sound, and one in Alaska. Which one did they abolish? They 
bolished the one in Alaska, and they moved it back so that our Coast 
Guard headquarters was at Seattle 700 miles from our southernmost 
point. This consolidated district had a coastline 26,700 miles long to 
patrol. 
Now as a result of our loud protests and the manifest unworkability 


I 
of this arra ement, \ 


o e did get it back 2 years later. but the point T 
want to make is that we had to spend a tremendous amount of time 
and 7. merely recove ring sonie thing that we were entitled to and 
should have had. That’s w a it’s always hi: appening to our Territory. 
They didn’t dare abolish a Coast Guard district in a State with its 
two Senators. 

And that situation was perhaps epitomized better than it ever has 
been before or since by a former Delegate of Alaska, a very dis 
tinguished Alaskan, I would say sper ips the outst: anding Alaskan in 


the first quarte: century, a ma n James Wick aim. He ec: ame 
to Alaska at the turn of the centurv at the time of es famous gold- 
claim-jumping cases at Nome, when there was a lot of rt — with a 
crooked judge and Sane nited States attorney. It} story th at 
has been immortal zed | 1 Re x Be: ac h’s novel, The Spaliaee, Wi icker- 
sham cleaned up that slauatian and continued on the bench for a num- 
ber of years. He was also an explorer, a writer, and then Delegate to 


Congress for many years, and he introduced the first statehood bill at 
that time. 

One time returning to Juneau, where he lived, at the end of a session 
of Congress, he was met on the dock by a group of his cronies and 
constituents who whisked him off somewhere for some refreshment. 
When they got together and were presumably hoisting one, one of 
them said: “Tell S, Jim, what did you accomplish for Alaska in 


this session of ¢ ieuneeiast 
He replied : “Boys, it isn’t what ] accomplished, it is what I pre- 
vented from hap pening, that you have got to be grateful for.” 


Well, that continues to be thei situ ition. I do not know whether 
our De legate would like to admit it, but he spends a great part of 


his time trying to head off some ‘thing or undo something, some ukase 
out of some Federal bureau the C AA suddenly erounding all our 
bush pilots without previous sin a new withdrawal from the 
Department of Interior of tens of thousands of acres, putting a lot of 
homesteaders out of business, some new ruline or arbitrary action 
of the kind that ruins a part of our economy. It happens almost all 
the time, and to undo all that we have one voteless Delegate who has 
to cover the on with an agility required of no other Member 
of Congress. And he has to be very agile and very able, as our Dele- 
cates have been, to cover the ground that even in the smallest States. 
States with the mnisilest populdtion, is covered by 3: 2 Senators and 
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1 Representative. We have 4 States now with only 1 Representa- 
tive, but in each at least 3 can go to bat for it. In Alaska one man 
has to do it all. He has to take care of Alaska’s needs in the House, 
the Senate, and in all the executive offices. It is not an efficient system, 
although we have had Delegates who have performed this almost 
superhuman feat. 

I think it is true that both Delegate Bartlett and Delegate Dimond, 
paradoxically, have been so extremely able that some Alaskans may 
not have fully realized how much we were missing. By and large 
Alaska loses out much of the time, and it is not a loss only for Alaska 
but for the whole United States. Our Alaskan development has 
been tremendously handicapped and delayed. I could cite example 
after example after example of that kind. 

Much of our land is locked up. The difliculty of getting any private 
enterprise started there is simply terrific. 

Several people have asked about specific examples. You have hada 
man here who has been before this subcommittee trying to get some oil 
leases. His story is typi al The amount of red tape one has to un- 
ravel—and it is much worse in Alaska than it is in the States—is 
unspeakable. Many people just give up finally and get out of Alaska. 
And that goes on and on and on and on: the delays are interminable. 
Citing the history of a simple case would take hours. 

Now take the matter of an extra judge. Delegate Dimond can tell 
you—he told me over 1,100 cases were waiting because Congress will 
not give us this extra judge. 

Now Congress has retained the judi ‘lal power in the Fe 
ernment. If we had our own judiciary, as Hawai and Puerto Rico 
nave long had, we could ineet that probl Mh. But Congress has not see n 


fit to give us that elementary bit of self-government. 


eral Gov- 


Let’s take the case of the fisheries and wildlife, that great natural 
resource, so great that Congress thinks the people of Alaska are not 
to be trusted with it, although Hawaii has it and every other Territory 
had it. That resource is steadily declining. It is going down, down, 
down. We know that we could doa better Job than Uncle Sam is doing. 
We would be glad to take on the extra cost and responsibility. Why 


not give it tous? Congress has repeatedly refused to do it. It would 
ome with statehood. 


1 could go on mace finitely, but I do net want to bore this committee, 
to show you what an ineflicient and ineffective system this long-range 
government which you have provided is. 

Now the history of past States shows that again and again States 
were admitted when they did not have what the opponents of then 
admission deemed the necessary qualifications. 

I am sorry that Representative Miller is not here. He asked, with 
some pointedness, about the small number ot people who voted io! 
statehood in our referendum 7 years ago, when there was some nit 
thousand-odd for and some 6 G08 against it, a total of some 15,000. 

Well. when Nebraska Repres« tative M ller’s rot ite—voted ior 
statehood, the total vote was 7,776. And what was the majority 1 
favor? It was 100—3.938 for and 3.838 against. 

But that was not all. They did not have those 100 votes. It wa 
brought out that that 100 majority was fraudulent. | Laughter. 
Just 2 weeks before the election two companies of lowa soldiers who 
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were not eligible to vote had moved into Nebraska and had cast 140 
votes for the constitution, which meant that the constitution which 
Congress was then passing on had lost by 40 votes. 

But that was not all. It was testified to afterward that an Indian 
agent had moved in there, and he was not eligible to vote, and he had 
voted 18 half-breed Indians, all for the constitution, who likewise were 
not eligible. 

Then on top of that the authorities of Cass County threw out 78 
ballots opposed to the constitution. And another such fraud was 
uncovered in Merrick County. 

Well, by that time, the United States Senate was a little bit con- 
cerned, and then Senator Charles Sumner, of Massac saoestinn was very 
much disturbed to discover the new Nebraska constitution disfran- 
chised colored people. And citing the fact that the people had just 
fought a great war as a result of which the colored people had been 
freed and enfranchised, he objected, and he said he was going to oppose 
Nebraska’s admission as a State. Other Senators joined him. So to 
meet that objection the Senate adopted an amendment saying there 
would be no discrimination in Nebraska. The bill went over to the 
House and the House refused to accept that amendment and changed 
the amendment, providing that the first State legislature should repeal 
that discriminatory section of the Nebraska constitution, and the 
Senate accepted the amendment and the bill passed. 

It went up to the White House and it was vetoed by President 
Johnson, on the ground that, first of all, the vote was fraudulent, 
that there was no majority for the constitution; and in addition, that 
the denial by the people of Nebraska to their colored brethren of the 
right to vote was not in accord with the constitution’s declaration 
that it provided for a republican form of government ; and that finally 
it was not enough to have Congress agree to permit the next legislature 
to undo that wrong. The people themselves would have to undo it. 

Well, President Johnson was very unpopular at that time; he had 
escaped impeachment by only one vote, and so with a big hoop-la 
Congress overrode the veto, repassing the bill by a bigger majority 
than before—and thus this great State of Nebraska came into the 
Union. 

Mr. Saytor. I think maybe we ought to investigate. We found 
out Ohio was not admitted. and we might also investigate Nebraska. 

Mr. Gruentne. I think that the story of how Nebraska got into the 
Union is not an irrelevant historic detail. When the two chairman of 
our two committees in both Senate and House are from Nebraska, and 
both hitherto opposed to statehood for Alaska, I think they should be 
conscious of the history of their own State. 

In other words, I do not think it is fair to erect standards for us 
that are so much higher than those that have been observed in the past. 

But actually we have more population now than we had in 1946 
when the statehood referendum took place. When these charts (point- 
ing to the charts) were drawn we had more population than 20 terri- 
tories in the Union had when they were admitted to statehood. By 
now we have more population than any of those 29 States at the time 
they were admitted, or certainly will have within 2 years. I think 
the highest figure on that chart was 180,000. We have 160,000 now, 
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and if this Congress should pass an enabling act, we would have at 
least 180,000 by the time we were admitted. 

But all those arguments have been used before. Every time, or 
practically every time a new State was admitted, the same arguments 
were brought up: “You do not have the resources to support a State.” 

I remember the debates on New Mexico and Arizona. “What is 
there,” said various eminent Members of Congress, that will justify 
a State? It isa desert. Nothing but cactus and sand and sagebrush 
and Indians and jackrabbits. It is ridiculous. 

The same thing was said about the great State of Oregon: It was 
too far away. It was inaccessible on a barren and inhospitable coast. 
And the great Daniel Webster opposing statehood for Oregon said 
that if the C ongress committed the folly of admitting Oregon to state- 
hood, its elected Senators and Representatives could never cross the 
impassable Rockies in time to attend the session of Congress to which 
they had been elected. 

I am sorry Mr. Pillion is not present, because way back in 1818 a 
Representative from the State of New York got up and opposed the 
admission of Illinois, which Mr. Pillion now cites as a State that would 
be grossly discriminated against, with its 9 or LO million people, if we 
in Alaska got two Senators. And at that time, 135 years ago, the 
theme was: “Shall we admit this ré agged handful of crude frontiers- 
men, unlettered, untutored, to full equality with the 900,000 civilized 
citizens of the great State of New York?” 

Illinois came in, and obviously has made a great contribution. It 
is now fourth in population. 

We in Alaska feel, and we know, those of us who believe in state- 
hood, that we are ready for it and that we will not get readier by 
waiting. 

It is a curious thing—some people think we should wait and develop 
more industries. I do not think we can get readier. I do not think 
one gets readier for statehood by waiting after a certain sro any 
more than you can learn to swim without going into the water 

Speaking as a newspaperman, I know when press time comes, you 
go to press with what you’ve got. If you had an hour more, you 
could better the quality of the paper, perhaps improve the editorials, 
get in more and later news, but you go with what you have. And 
it is good enough. The same is true of our youngsters. When they 
graduate from school, high school or college, they could ‘a better 
prepared for life if they took years of postgraduate study; but most 
of them go out and make good through the experience of trying. 
And so it will be with Alaska. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you, Governor, for your statement. 

I too am sorry that some of the folks to whom you have referred 
could not be with us to the end, but I assure you that I shall call to 
their attention your pertinent remarks. 

Mr. Grurnine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Are there 
any questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. D’ Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Governor Gruening, you are always eloquent and 
always appealing, and you are always persuasive, but never more so 
than this morning. I congratulate you on your statement. 
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Mr. GrueninG. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to say ditto to Mr. D’Ewart’s remarks. 

Mr. Savior. Mr. Wharton / 

Mr. WHarton. No questions. 

Mr. Sayuor. Mr. Farrington ? 

Mr. Farrineron. No questions. 

Mr. Sayrior. Thank you, Governor. 

At this time, I would like to add that we have heard only the 
proponents of the measure. I have received only one letter of pro 
test, and that is from Mr. Shattuck, and I would like at this time to 
have inserted in the record, unless I hear objection, Mr. Shattuck’s 
Case Against Statehood for Alaska. 

Without objection, it will be entered in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


THE Case AGAINST STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AT THIS TIME 
(By Allen Shattuck) 


For the information of those who are interested in the question of statehood 
for Alaska—and that should include every Alaskan—I am herewith expressing 
impressions and setting forth facts concerning the question which I have devel- 
oped during a rather intensive study for the past 9 years. 

My keen interest in the subject springs from several factors. First, my long 
residence in the Territory dating back to 1897, 16 years before the District of 
Alaska was made a Territory; second, during the 6 sessions I served in the 
Territorial legislature my primary interest was in the fiscal affairs of the Terri- 
tory; and, third, I was author of a report in 1943 for the Juneau Chamber of 
Commerce on Delegate Dimond’s bill to provide statehood for the Territory. 

Superficially, the answer is simple. We have a land area one-fifth the size of 
the United States—twice as large as Texas. We have been a Territory a long 
time. We have slightly over 100,000 population (not counting service people, 
which raised the figure to 128,643). We would have 2 Senators and 1 voting 
Representative. Why not statehood now, you may ask. When you see the other 
side of the picture, you are not so sure, and here it is, a part of it at least. 

It is generally agreed that in private life when you contemplate buying some 
thing desirable, you first consider the cost and make your decision from that 
basis. The same principle should apply to the subject under discussion. 

The fundamental question here which must first be solved is, Can we raise 
sufficient revenue to pay the additional costs statehood would require? 

For the 3 biennial periods, 1941—48, 1943-45, 1945-47, the cost of the Territorial 
government did not exceed $6 million. Appropriations for 1951-53 amounted to 
$19,303,475, and budget request for 1953-55 are $27,694,709.69. 

These extremely heavy costs are being met because Alaskans are paying into 
the Territorial treasury as income tax 10 percent of the amount they pay the 
Federal Government, and this tax yields almost 40 percent of the tax income. 
In this connection it must be taken into account that this tax will drop if the 
Federal tax drops, and that when large defense spending ends, as it inevitably 
will within the next few years, this tax may not, and probably will not, produce 
more than one-half of what it produces now, and this, I believe, will be largely 
true of the liquor tax which yields now about $1,750,000 per year. The gasoline 
tax will also be adversely affected. 

When this settling time comes the Territory will have to cut costs quite dras- 
tically to operate the Territorial government, and in addition it will have to look 
for new sources of revenue. 

The taxes on minerals and fish before the late war were the main source of 
revenue. They produce now about $2,750,000 per year. Tax sources beyond those 
above mentioned are very limited. 
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Following is a very carefully prepared list of the additional cost of statehood: 


Fish and Wildlife Service: Present minimum requirements are __. $2, 500, 000 
Governor Gruening said, as recorded on p. 395 of the House 
hearings on statehood for Alaska, that the Congress has not sup- 
plied sufficient personnel to prevent depletion of Alaska’s fish and 
game. The House Appropriations Committee approved $2,670,- 
587 for the fiscal year 1951-52. 
Operation of courts, with all the related functions (including support 


Gk PURGE} oncccedean z Se ol e D  S aon Sead ; 987, 500 
Support of schools: Now conducted by the Alaska Native Service, 
estimated by Commissioner of Education._..__.___--_---~ & . 2,000, 000 


Since the natives are full citizens it would be a a proper func tion 
of the State to provide school facilities for them, a part of which 
we do now. 
County government: A minimum of 4 but more probably 5_--------- 150, 000 
Police system___-_ Sau aacab etna enctale Need bteatectnc cleo ately eee ee ne eee ts 300, 000 
Care and custody of insane Peete ants 463, 541 
House Appropriations ¢ ‘ommittee ap proved this amount for the 
fiscal year 1951-52. 





Cost of maintaining existing roads____________- ae ee ee 
Alaska Road Commission actual figures for 1951-52  fise al year. 

Fublic Roads Administration, fiscal year 1952-53__- = 400, 000 
The wtp ‘al appropriation for the Alaska Road Commission 
for fiscal year 1952-53 was $17 million for construction and 


$3 318,000 for maintenance. The least possible amount the State 
could spend to make any progress toward supplying and develop- 
ing needs of a State one-fifth the size of the United States would 
be from $5 million to $10 million. 


i have put the figure at a very low of... 2.1... __.-. 5,000,000 
Te a, a a eld le iene aeons 45, 000 
Legislative expense is ial bite lahees 48, 000 


State buildings: upkeep, payment of interest, repayment ‘of prine ipal, 
RR ee ee eee a ie ee 500, 000 


ch kh Bae ee ee 14, 234, 041 


None of these costs would replace present Territorial government costs. To 
operate a State government would, therefore, require $14,234,041 times 2 (for 
a biennial period), plus the $19,303,475 appropriated for 1951-52, or a total of 
$47,771,557. If the budget requests for the 1953-55 period, $27,694,709.69, are 
met, the total required would then be $56,162,791.69. 

On the basis of a permanent population of 110,000 and a cost of $47,771,557 
this would amount to an annual per capita of $217. 

It is argued that other Territories came into the Union with less population 
Montana and Colorado are among those mentioned. According to the 1869 Year 
book and Register, a Government publication, Montana collected for a year’s 
operation of its government $56,620, and Colorado got along the same year for 
$23,765. On the basis of 100,000 population for these 2 Territories, the Colo- 
rado per capital annual tax would have been 231% cents, and Montana’s 56% 
cents. 

One of the reasons our Territorial government’s costs are and always will be 
high is the vast expanse of the Territory, stretching as it does from Ketchikan 
to Point Barrow and from the Canadian boundary to Nome and away out hun- 
dreds of miles to the tip of the Aleutian chain of islands; yet such agencies as 
the health department, the highway department, the tax department, and depart- 
ment of education, and the department of mines must carry their operations to 
nearly every part of this vast domain. 

Tax sources are apparently never analyzed, nor are they often mentioned by 
advocates of statehood, although it must be conceded that this is the most vital 
of all the questions involved. Excessive taxations, as it is now generally con- 
ceded, stifles initiative and discourages investment in new enterprises. Alaska 
has no tax sources for the maintenance of State costs without doing both of these 
things to her economy. Gold mining cannot be reestablished until the value of 
gold in relation to commodity values increases materially. All other mining is 
in its infancy and will remain in this condition while labor and other costs remain 
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abnormally high. The fishing industry, all branches, cannot carry a heavier tax 
burden than it now assumes without danger of driving its products off the 
market. 

The extensive timber resources of southeast Alaska are only in the initial stage 
of major development and may not provide material tax sources for a good many 
years. 

As to farming carrying any considerable amount of the taxload, it must be 
conceded that while there are agricultural potentialities in several areas in 
Alaska with favorable soil and climatic conditions, the varieties of farm products 
that can be raised in Alaska are quite limited—far below what our most Northern 
States produce. It must also be conceded that what can be grown is limited to 
the local market. Produce raised in the famous Matanuska Valley cannot com- 
pete in any part of southeastern Alaska with products grown in the State of 
Washington. Southeast Alaska is not a farming area and never will be because 
of the comparatively cold climate and the excessively heavy rainfall. Fresh milk 
shipped from Seattle is competing successfully at an equal price with locally 
produced milk in all the major cities from Ketchikan to Fairbanks. Agriculture, 
no matter where situated, can prosper only where industrial development sup- 
plies the market. Because of high standards of living, people are not content to 
live off the land as they did 65 or 70 years ago when the Western States began 
rapid development. 

No matter how much land we may be given, we will still be faced with the 
excessive costs above referred to with no supporting tax sources from unsettled 
land. 

Spurious contentions have been advanced regarding statehood status increas- 
ing population. Permanent population increase will take place when there is 
industry to support it, and not until then. The early flow of people to the Western 
and Pacific Coast States had no relation, in my opinion, to the political status of 
those people. People change residence and capital moves from place to place for 
many reasons, but not for the reason that a State is preferable to a Territory. 

There are no other major tax sources in Alaska except those referred to above 
at the present time, notwithstanding the great amount of noise about them made 
by politicians and others seeking newspaper headlines. Such statements have 
been repeated time and again over the past years, but no details are given as 
to what they are or where they are. If they exist, they will not produce tax 
revenue until they are discovered and developed. Statements of this character 
are largely responsible for the mistaken attitude of most people in the United 
States who have given the subject any thought, and this applies to Members of 
the Congress as well, that Alaska is a neglected stepchild. In this connection, I 
would add another thought: Congressmen are among the busiest people in the 
Nation. Few have time to visit Alaska, but from time to time a subcommittee 
of some committee visits us for a week or two. Their contacts are generally 
with people who appear to them to be competent to govern a State. In that 
I think they are right. However, so far as I know, and I have talked to many 
of them, they take no interest in the financial aspects of the question. Notwith- 
standing this, their influence has undue weight with their colleagues who have 
not been in the Territory. 

Much has been said about our limited powers and about Congress’ power to 
take away our Territorial status and to nullify legislative enactments. The 
organie act creating the Territory has been amended from time to time as our 
developing needs required and the Congress has never nullified an act of our 
legislature. 

Except for the limitation on property tax. we have almost unlimited power to 
tax. As long as we have that power we can operate, and have operated, a suc- 
cessful Territorial government, nor have we neglected our social governmental 
responsibilities, as the records will show. 

In my humble opinion, the Congress could not do a greater disservice to the 
Territory at this time than to burden us with the unsupportable taxload which 
a State government would impose. There is no better way to retard Alaska’s 
development, in which we are all interested, than to add statehood costs to those 
we now have. 

The question of statehood for Alaska is often linked with that of Hawaii. 

A few of the many facts available will indicate that there is no relation be- 
tween the two except that they are both Territories of the United States. 

Hawaii has an area of 6,435 square miles with a population of 470,747 or 81 
persons to the square mile. Alaska has an area of 586,400 square miles with a 
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population of 128,648 or 1 person to each 5 square miles. This is a matter of im 
portance in relation to the costs of administration. 

The assessed valuation of real and personal property for tax purposes in 
Hawaii in 1951 was $810,524,454. Federal taxes paid in the same year, $98,022, 
630; Territorial, $71,539,899; county, $4,242,861—a total of $173,805,390. The 
value of products in the same year was $309,138,614. These figures exceed by a 
very wide margin in both the tax sources and the production capacity of Alaska 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

Hawaii’s economy is normal. Alaska’s is greatly swollen as is shown by the 
great difference in tax collections between the early war period and now amount 
ing to more than $20 million per biennium. 

They are but a few of the facts showing the wide disparity between the two 
Territories in relation to their ability to support a State government. 

If the subject under discussion again comes up for serious consideration by the 
Congress, hearings should be held in the Territory and facts gathered on the 
ground from people who are in a position to know the answers. 

It would be wise to wait until conditions become normal again so that we may 
he able to make a decision we will not regret. 

Mr. Sayxor. Are there any other persons here who would desire to 
appear in opposition to statehood / 

I might say that telegrams were sent to every community in Alas- 
ka. I understand that notices of these hearings have appeared in all 
of the papers in Alaska. In view of the fact that I have only re- 
ceived this one letter, which probably all of the other Members of 
Congress have received, or at least members of this committee have 
received similar letters from Mr. Shattuck, that it reaffirms what 
many of the witnesses have said—that they do represent truly the 
people of Alaska and that the public sentiment for statehood at this 
time is almost unanimous. 

Mr. Bartlett, do you have any further remarks? 

Mr. Bartierr. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

I have some evidence which I should like to present for the record. 
It is, I believe, by way of being new evidence, something that has 
never been before a congressional committee before. If I am correct 
in that assumption, I think it makes the Saylor bill much stronger 
than any we have had before. 

I have had a table prepared showing the grants made by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States for railroad purposes and direct grants 
to railroad corporations, grants of land. This table, which was just 
assembled this morning, shows that these grants ran from 2 percent 
of the total land area of Idaho up to 6 percent in the case of Colorado, 
6 percent in the case of North Dakota, 15 percent in Nebraska, 16 per- 
cent in Montana, and the highest grant was 10,897,000 acres in North 
Dakota, or 24 percent of the land area of that entire State. No such 
grants have been made to Alaska. 

I think it fortifies the case for the Saylor bill, Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert this table in the record. . 

Mr. Sayior. Without objection, it will be inserted and made a part 
of the record at this time. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Railroad grants 


{In acres] 

















Grants to ai Percentage 
Stas 2 States for in ee rotal crants of grant to 
‘ pape eo area of 
Copa State 

Alabama 32. 689. 9 $2. 747.479 $2. 747.479. 00 g 
Ar na 72. ¢ 2K $7, 695, 202 7 22. 63 ll 
Ark i 744, (1K 2 563. 721 23 4 M > ARGH. O70, O4 ~ 
California 100, 3 v2 11 , | l 907. 47 2 
Colorado it 32 88 3. 757, 67 757 673. 39 ti 
Florida 34, 727, 680 2. 218, 705 9 218, 705.00 | 6 
Idaho 2, 997, 121 1, 320, 753. 67 1, 320, 753. 67 2 
I}linois 5, 806, O80 2, 595, 133 2, 595, 133. 00 | 7 
Iowa 5, 831, 04 4, 706, 945 4. 383. 11 4, 711, 328. 11 13 
Kansa 52 3 4, 176, 329 4, ( 83. 78 8 78 16 
Ko ana 28, 913, 28 373, O57 1, 001, 943. 40 1) | 5 
Michigar 36, 4 180) 3, 134, 058 3, 134, O58. 0 9 
Minneso t 8. 047. 469 1, 905, 552. 35 9 953. 091. 35 19 
M ississ 1, 075, 345 75, 345. 00 | 4 
Missouri 1, 837, O68 4%), 705. 87 2. 328, 673. 87 | 5 
Montana 541. 46 4, 739, 541. 46 | 16 
Net ka 7, 272, 623. 25 7, 272, 623. 2 15 
Nevada 5 6, 603. 65 5 O86, 603. 65 7 
New Mex 3, 355, 179. 07 3, 355, 179. 07 4 
North Dakota | 10, 697, 490. 35 10, 697, 490. 35 24 
Oregon | 3 656. 045. 50 3. 656, 045. 50 6 
Utah | 2 23). O85. 01 2, 230, 085. 01 4 
Wast te | 9, 613. 489. 50 9, 613. 489. 50 2 
W isce I | 35,017, 600 3, 652, 322 13, 739. 94 3, 666, 061. 94 10 
Wyoming___. _.| 62, 403, 840 ...-| 5,749, 051. 12 5, 749, O51. 12 9 
Total_. . seemaliomacda onal 37, 128, 531 | 94, 257, 904. 46 131, 386, 435. 46 |......<coe - 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior. 


Mr. Sartor. At this point I would like to ask permission to insert 
in the record a letter I received from Mr. James P. Davis, Director, 
Office of Territories, Department of the Interior, in answer to a re- 
quest made by this subcommittee of Secretary McKay the day he 
testified before us. Do I hear objection? If not, this letter will be 
made a part of the official record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1958. 
lion. JoHN P. SAY Lor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Saytor: During the hearing held before your subcommittee on 
April 15 on the subject of Alaska statehood, Secretary McKay was asked to pro- 
vide information on (1) the amount of productive land in Alaska and (2) the 
nuntber of persons presently employed by the Department of the Interior in 
Alaska He has asked me to transmit to you the following information. 

Figures regarding the amount of productive land in the Territory are based 
upon estimates only, for much of Alaska’s land has not been surveyed. The 
Department of Agriculture’s Alaska Experiment Station estimated recently, 
however, that out of 586,400 square miles in the Territory, 65,000 square miles 
are suitable for the production of crops and an additional 35,000 square miles 
are suitable for grazing Based on these figures, it would appear that approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the land in Alaska is useful for agricultural or grazing 


2 F 





purposes 
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On March 31, 1953, the Department of the Interior employed 4,231 persons in 
Alaska. The total is distributed among the agencies of the Department in the 
following manner: 


Alaska Field Committee eres 3 
Fish and Wildlife Service oa ee 235 
Geological Survey s beats . an 53 
Bureau of Indian Affairs - sepia. a ee 
Bureau of Land Management is By tee eee aed 88 
Bureau of Mines a2 : . i — 34 
National Park Service “i . ee Sitti va dia tuiid Gai 10 
Bureau of Reclamation a ee ith ea = 106 
Office of Territories: 
Alaska Railroad__-— ae ccnticiilaneaieiailaiise — 
Alaska Road Commission kl i tae ai 572 
Alaska Public Works sictnintbctidd wii metre a ili 43 
Office of the Governor__- adit es ae 14 
—— 2,552 
Total - Ls en ede ie i ie 4,231 


This Department will be pleased to provide such additional information as you 
may find desirable. 
Sincerely yours, 
James P. Davis, Director. 


———_ 


Mr. Saytor. I would like permission to insert in the record the 
statement of our colleague, Hon. Russell Mack of the State of Wash- 
ington, who favors statehood for Alaska. Without objection, it will 
be inserted in the record. 

Also, I would like permission to include as part of the printed 
record a letter from Messrs. Wendell P. Kay, Paul F. Robison, and 
Ralph E. Moody, attorneys of Anchorage, Alaska, in which they ex- 
press their support of statehood for Alaska. Do I hear any objection? 
If not, the letter will be made a part of the official record: 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Mack or WASHINGTON BEFORE House COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFATRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
In my judgment Alaska is fast coming of age and it is now time that its people 
were given the opportunity to sit in the council chamber with their brothers 
of the 48 States. That is the reason why I introduced H. R. 20 on January 3 
of this year. That is the also why I commend you for holding these hearings on 
this and other bills granting statehood for Alaska. 

Most of you have visited Alaska at one time or another and it is not necessary 
to remind you of its wonderful scenery, its limitless resources or its geographical 
importance You know all these things. Instead, I shall call to your attention a 
few startling facts. 

Just 12 years ago, Alaska was to all intents a wilderness area of vast untapped 
resources bordered by a few coastal cities of small size Its total population 
was less than 75,000 people and its only connection with the United States was 
by means of boat or airplane. There was very little incentive for industrial or 
resource development. 

But Alaska is one of our few remaining frontiers and had the true pioneer 
spirit of development. To such areas 12 years can mean much. 

The late World War brought demands on our resources which were tremendous 
At the same time global war forced us to realize that Alaska was not only our 
future storehouse of materials but one of our major outposts of defense. 

All these factors have contributed to a 12-year miracle. Today Alaska is 
connected to the United States by a broad highway over which nearly 25,000 
persons traveled last year. The small coastal towns have become cosmopolitan 
communities with good hotels, transportation, supermarkets, and all the facilities 
of other American cities. 
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In this short 12 years the population of Alaska has increased to about 160,000 
or more than 100 percent. There is every reason to believe that this population 
increase will continue. Pulp and paper mills are being projected to utilize the 
almost unlimited supply of hemlock and spruce in the Tongas forest area. The 
enormous hydroelectric power which can be developed will bring aluminum and 
other industries to Alaska. 

These things to my mind certainly indicate that Alaska is of age and should 
be accorded the respect it has earned. 





ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, April 14, 1953. 
The Honorable A. L. MILLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN MILLER: As we are unable to attend the hearings now being 
held by your committee with reference to Alaska statehood, we would greatly 
appreciate it if the following statement could be included in the committee record 
of the hearings: 

The great majority of Alaska citizens now support immediate statehood for 
Alaska under an adequate enabling act. By an “adequate enabling act” we 
mean a bill which will enable the new State to operate on a respectable financial 
basis. We believe that the latest bill introduced in this session of Congress by 
Delegate Bartlett is completely adequate. 

In 1946 the people of Alaska voted for statehood by a respectable majority. > 
We believe that the sentiment of Alaskans is now decidedly more in favor of 
immediate statehood than in 1946, and that the sentiment for immediate state- 
hood is increasing daily. As evidence of this fact, you will be interested to know 
that the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce voted yesterday by secret ballot to 
support immediate statehood by a majority of approximately 15 to 1. If the 
leaders of the business community support statehood so completely, it is safe to 
say that the people of Alaska do likewise. 

Our reasons for supporting immediate statehood are as follows: 

1. Alaska is ready for statehood now. We have been a Territory more than 
80 years; we are experiencing the greatest growth in population of any are: 
under the American flag; we have more population now than did many of the 
States when admitted; we have an active, vigorous interested electorate vitally 
concerned in the affairs of government. 

2. We are American citizens and we are entitled to statehood. Taxation with- 
out representation is just as distasteful today as it was in 1776. It has never 
been sound American policy to keep any group of American citizens in a colonial 
position indefinitely after organized as a Territory. 

3. We are well able to afford statehood at the present time, without any in- 
crease in taxes. This seems to be the most controversial feature of the arguinent 
over statehood, as some people seem to be willing to forget about our political 
rights and think only of our ability to support statehood. The additional cost of 
statehood would not be so great as many people seem to suppose. They forget 
that Alaska now maintains an almost full-scale government establishment, with 
all of the normal departments and branches of State government. 

The additional cost of statehood would generally be as follows: 


Cre es a wi ia A tH A i TV “5 $1, 000, 000 


Wildlife and fisheries enforcement_- : : es ee, ene 2, 000, 000 
Additional highway cost —-_-- 2 aad _ _.. _ 2, 000, 000 
Care of insane and amortization of buildings__- z _ 1,000, 600 * 


Thus the actual additional cost of statehood would be somewhere between 
$5 million and $6 million per biennium, and our present tax structure is bring- 
ing in about that much surplus. 

These figures do not take into consideration a number of additional sources 
of revenue which would be available to us as a State. 

Some figures put out by the opponents of statehood for Alaska, primarily the 
salmon-canning industry, have established the additional cost of statehood at 
somewhere between $10 million to $14 million per biennium. 

We believe such estimates to be completely unrealistic. They tend to frighten 
the people of Alaska, and mislead the Congress of the United States, and to 
delay statehood. 
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We do not believe that the selfish interest of a tiny minority should be per- 
mitted to obstruct the rights of the people of Alaska 

We respectfully urge that you will give favorable consideration to a statehood 
enabling act for Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kay, Rosrson & Moopy, 
PauL F. Ropgison, 
RALPH E. Moopy, 
WENDELL P. Kay. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I would like personally to express 
my deep appreciation to you and every member of the committee who 
has given so much time this week in hearing the witnesses from 
Alaska. We are grateful to all of you. 

Mr. Saywor. I might say to members of the committee that as soon 
as possible, as Soon as We Can arrange a convenient time, we will begin 
to read this bill for amendment. I would like the members of the 
committee to study it because, as you have probably learned from the 
testimony of witnesses, it does contain some provisions which in all 
probability will be highly controversial. I believe that the members 
of this committee are the ones best fitted to determine the type of bill 
which we should take before the House for final determination. 

Are there any further remarks? 

If not, the committee will stand adjourned until the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon 
vene at the call of the Chair. ) 





